PREFACE. 


ideal writers, a rational account of the history 
of the Kotfam Andu, and a critical examination 
of tlie chronological data of the Eajatarongini. 

The second part, which in all probability 
will he issued before the middle of next 
year, will first show how the Kaliyug* which 
really began in 117? B. C. came subsequently, 
to be supposed to have commenced in 3102 B.C., 
and will discuss the date of the Vishnu Purana, 
the astronomical explanation of the Tug as nnd 
the nature of the epochs and cycles prevalent 
in India. The next chapter, perhaps the most 
important m the whole book, will attempt to place 
the date of the Kigveda beyond all reasonable doubt 
by a discussion of certain passages in that' Veda, 
hitheito misunderstood, which yield us, not 
a ague generalisations or bare possibilities, but 
specific unimpeachable testimony. The conclud- 
ing chapter will examine farther fresh tnatemls, 
fix the date of the Aryan immigration into 
India and close with a short resume of the lead- 
ing facts in the History of Aryan India from 
the earliest times to the sixth century after 
Christ, such of the few footprints as can still b,e 
traced in the shifting sands of Time. „* * 

Chittoob, 

Xovember 28, 1901. 
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Chapter I. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE KALIYUGA. 

rrjtr-IUij heroes of the Mahabbarata War and the ’ 
xtjj chief incidents connected therewith are 
i matters almost of daily conversation even in 
the remotest corners of India. In most of the 
Indian villages the wars are fonght over again and 
again in the rude, but powerful, nightlong drama- 
tic performances. The most illiterate villager of t 
the poorest hamlet knows, or thinks he knows, 
something of the great Pandava heroes. The 
annual-Dharmaraja festivals serve to freshen his 
untrained memory and to stir up his dormant 
feeling*. The cultured Brahman, on the other 
hand, who piously recites, day after day, portions 
'of the Bhagavad Gita, that marvellous episode' 
in the great Indian epie, is 'daily reminded of 
that great conflict which ushered in the modern 
or the Kali Age. Yet, educated India cares seldom 
to enquire into the question of the date of the 
War with even a little of’ that historical spirit 
which above everything else distinguishes the 
European from the Hindu. 
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Not that materials are wanting to guide us 
in our attempts to arrive at the truth. Nor 
is it even that Hindus of requisite ability and 
knowledge are loath to tackle such problems, 
a solution of which would be most heartily wel- 
comed by every lover of India. Rather it is 
that false pride which refuses to question 
long-cherished opinions and which feels greater 
pleasure in treating events as of the remotest 
antiquity. Sometimes it is that new-fangled 
mysticism which aims at giving impossible expla- 
nations of every pre-existing opinion or, prejudice. 
/When the atmosphere is so ill-suited, the light 
of history cannot illuminate the dark labyrin- 
thian passages of the Ancient Chronology of 
India. What India is new in need of is that faculty of 
scientific intuition which should divest itself of any 
tendency that might stand in the way of historical 
veracity. It is the humble purpose of the writer 
to dispassionately discuss such materials as may be 
forthcoming, in order to draw therefrom certain 
conclusions respecting the date of the War and the 
chronology of Ancient India. 

The date of the war is, as is well known, mixed 
up with the system vof Tugas about which many 
learned scholars have hitherto written. The pre- 
sent Tuga began soon after the great war was 
fought in the holy plains of Kuruksbetra ; and 
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if it be possible to arrive even approximately at 
the elate of the "War, theriddleof the Yugas, which 
has hitherto baffled the ingenuity of learned 
scholars, will have been in a manner solved. 

Was the War an historical event or is it a mere 
allegory ? Almost all scholars * are agreed that 
a great War took place between the Karas and 
the Panchalas very long before Gautama Buddha 
was born. They have no doubt that tbe epic 
narrates truly, though rather extravagantly, 
a war that waged with disastrous results in the 
northern parts of India. “ There can be little 
doubt/’ says Professor Macdonell, “ that the 
■original ‘kernel of the epic has, as an historical 
background, an ancient conflict between the two 
neighbouring tribes of the Kurus and the Pancha- 
las who finally coalesced into a single people.”!' 
Lassen t thought that the epic narrated an 
• actual conflict between tbe Kurus and the Pancha- 
las, the latter under the leadership of tbe Panda- 
vas, ending in their mutual annihilation. Weber§ 
says that ‘‘one thing is clearly discernible in 


•R. C. DntCs Civilisation in Ancient India, Vcl . I page 
30. 'Weber’s Indian Literature, page 187. 

1 Sanskrit Literature, 2S5. 

X Weber's Indian Literature, 135. 

§ Weber’s Indian Literature, page 187. 
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the Mahabharata, that it has as its basis a War 
waged on the soil of Hindustan between Aryan 
tribes and therefore belonging probably to a time 
when tbeir settlement in India and the subjugation 
and Crahmanisation of the native inhabitant*, had 
already been accomplished.” It may be idle at 
this late hour to establish by arguments w hat has 
been already conceded by scholars that the main 
plot of our epic is based on history. It is an easy 
pastime to deny the truth of the events of the past ; 
but strangely enough it is often difficult to prove 
their actual occurrence. Hid not the late Arch- 
bishop Whately, the famous logician, prove conclu- 
sively that thB great Jvapoleon had never 
existed? Tet, that hero of many fights it 
was that more than anybody else shaped 
the fortunes, and. altered, the map, of many a 
country in the dawn of the century that has now 
expired. The fesson that the learned divine so 
humorously teaches must not, by ns, be lost sicht 
of in dealing with the new order of sceptical critics 
w hose erratic genius takes the greatest pleasure 
in denying the fundamental basis of the Sanskrit 
epic, in whose truth nearly a seventh of the human 
race sincerely believes. . 

^'or are the chief characters and the principal 
incidents of the Wav merely poetic fictions. Jt is 
ridiculous to suppose that an epic with such strong 
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•characterisation could be a fabrication of an inge- 
nious mind, at any rate, in India. It needs not much 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature to discover that 
the heroes and the heroines of standard Indian 
works are almost all of the same type. The tame- 
ness of similarity is a standing reproach against 
■Sanskrit dramatic literature. But as for the 
ifahabharata, what wealth of characterisation, 'what 
artistic delicacy of touch, w hat depth of human 
interest, all depicted in the most natural manner 
and without the slightest appearance of effort! “In 
the Mahabharata human interest everywhere pre- 
ponderates, and a number of well-defined person- 
ages are introduced, to whom the, possibility of 
historical existence cannot be denied.’’* The high- 
souled Kama, for instance, loyal and generous, but 
vain and boastful ; Tudhishtira, the good and the 
wise, hut fond of dice whose dangers he had the 
intelligence to understand, but whose temptations 
he had not the strength of' will to resist ; the 
lion-hearted Bhima, righteous but vindictive ;,the 
chivalrous Arjuna and the cultured Sahadeva ; the 
politic Sri Krishna and the downright Balarama ; 
the Boyal sage Bhishma and the Brahman -warrior 
Drona ; the impetuous Asvathaman ; the envious 
Duryodhana and the unprincipled Sakuni ; the 


Weber’s Indian Literature, page 192. 
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imperious Dfoupadi and the faithful Gamlbari 
everyone of these so unlike every other. There 
is no attempt in all Sanskrit literature at such 
matchless character painting. But the epic is 
based on a substratum ol historical facts and 
therefore successful!) accomplishes what no other 
work in nil India has ever attempted. Visakha- 
datta's Sludrarakshasa is indeed a feeble exception, 
but here again the plot is borrowed from real 
history. 

Furthermore, let a traveller pass through any 
tract in India from the Himalayas to the Cape» 
from Kathiawar to Burma ; he is confronted 
e\ erywhero with striking evidence that the Fandava • 
princes arc still held in the deepest veneration 
by the Brahman and the Jain, by the cultured 
races of the plains and the primitive tribes of the 
bills. The influence of a got~up poem may affect 
the literate classes, but not the simple rustics 
inhabiting hilly isolated regions. Unless the main 
events of the war had pctuallj- taken place, the 
* influence of an imaginary epic, however grand and 
however thrilling, cannot take the leading place in 
the hearts of the untutored millions of India. 

It is w ell known that the five Panda va heroes 
married a single maiden, the Fancbala Droupadi. 
“ The description of the transaction represents it as 
one which was opposed to public opinion and which 
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was justified more by very remote tradition than by 
existing practice/*'* The epic represents Drupada, 
the father of the lady, as having been shocked 
at the proposal of all the princes marrying his 
daughter. Undoubtedly, as Professor Max Mullerf 
remarked, the epic tradition most have been very 
strong to compel the author to record a proceeding 
so violently opposed to Brahmanical law. If the 
characters and the incidents of the epic were 
purely mythical, how comes it that the compilers 
thereof thought it proper to give special promin- 
ence to such an un- Aryan practice ? 4 

In the oldest of the Veda9 the names of the two 
royal brothers Devnpi and Santanu are mentioned, 
the latter of whom was the great grandfather of 
the Pandavas and the Kaurovas. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana and in the Satapatha Brahraana, Jana- 
mejaya Parikshita, the great grandson of Pandava 
Arjuna, is mentioned, and from the latter work we 
may also gather that Janamejaya and his three 
brothers, Bhimasena, Ugrusena and Srutasena, had 
died shortly before its compilation. Professor 
IVcbertsays that in the Kntbaka. Samhitn, a Sakha 
oFthe Black Tajurveda, mention is made of Dbrita- 
roahtro Vaichitravirya and the contests of the Pan- 


• J. D. Sfayne's Hindu Law and Usage p. 65. 
t Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 46. 
t Indisclie Studten, ill. p. 469—472. 
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chalas and the Kounteyas. The Taittiriya Aranyaka 
mentions Vyasa Parasarya and bis pupil Vaisampa- 
yana, the former of whom was the actual father of 
Pandu and Dhritarashtra ; and the family of the 
Parasaras is mentioned with especial frequency in 
the Vamsas of the White Tajus. Parasapa and pro- 
bably also his son Krishna (Vyasa) are the authors 
of a few hymns of the Eigveda. The Asnalayana 
and the Sanfehayana Sutras and Panini mention the 
words ‘Bharata’ and * Mababbarata Panini, 'who 

cannot be assigned to a date later than the fourth 
century B. C./ and whom Goldstucker places in the 
ninth or tenth century B. C., speaks of Hunt!, 
ludhishtira, Vasudeva, Arjuna, and Drona, all 
of them leading characters in our epic. Dion 
Chrysostom of the first century A. D. actually 
speaks of the existence of an Indian Homer ; and 
Patanjali, who lived in the second century B. C., 
quotes a few verses which are still to be found in the 
Mahahharata. As all these ancient works and 
authors hear testimony to the reality of the prin- 
cipal personages that figured in the War, we may 
consequently conclude that it was an undoubted 
historical event. 

Not only the Mahahharata, but most of the 
Paranas also, refer to this great War between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. These Puranag are 
collections of bardic traditions preserved in «■ 
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systematic manner. Though mainly prophetic 
in tone, (for it bn to bo remembered that their 
reputed author Vya«a Parttsarya lived at the 
time of the war, hut the events related there- 
in reach down to n comparatively modern 
period), they are the repositories of traditional 
learning and old time legends. Much of what 
is contained therein has not any historical 
value ; but enough is still to bo found in the 
more authentic ones to nttract the attention of the 
student of history. In the words of the late .Mr. 
H. 11. Wilson, ‘a very large portion of tlio con- 
tents of many, some portion of the contents of 
all, is genuine and old; and it is therefore as idle 
as it is irrational to dispute the antiquity or 
authenticity of the greater portion of the contents 
of lhe«o Puranas/ They * contain political and 
chronological particulars to which on the 
score of probability there is nothing to object. 
In fact their general accuracy has been incontro- 
vertible established/* -Tho Chnndogya Upani- 
ahad refers to Itibasa Pimmas as a branch of 
literature; and the Satapatlia Brahmana men- 
tions Itihasas and Puranas. May we not infer 
therefrom that some kind of annals of kings and 
dynasties existed even in tbatancientpcriod? ‘Proba- 


Wilson’s Vishnu rurana, Introduction. 
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Magha Nakshatra at the birth of Parikshit, had 
moved on to Purvashada Xakshatra at the accession 
of TZtnda to the throne. As there are ten lu- 
nar asterisms between Magha and Purvashada, 
the period denoted by the movement is one 
thousand years ; nnd the Nandas reigned for a 
hundred years. Thawfore the «« is placed. HOC! 
years before Cbandragupta, or at about 1415 B. C. 
Moreover, the vernal equinox was in the beginning * 
of the Krittilcas (Pleiades) {during the time of the 
war. A* ft had receded by reason of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes to the Aswini Jiakshatra 
in the year 409 A. D., the war is said to have 
taken place about 1426 B 0. It is also considered 
that tli e names Rohineya, Magbabhu, Ashadba- 
bhava, , and Purvapbalgunibbava accorded res- 
pectively to Mercury, Venus, Mars and Jupiter 
point toB. C. 1424, when the moon and the planets 
were in conjunction in the constellations denoted 
by the names. There is not much force in this 
Itet MgoTOMA, tagaasa tho positions given in the 
Vayu and Linga Puranas for some of the planets 
-are toils' different. Professor Max Muller is 
of opinion that “the«e names of the planets have 
-never been met with either in the Vedas or in 
any of the early productions.'** Besides, there is 

* Rig Veda Vo! IV. Preface, p. jtXXiJl, 
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nothing that connects these positions with the 
date of the war. 

Such are the arguments which are advanced 
to fii the date of the war in the middle of the 
fifteenth century B. C. # But Mr. It. C. Butt 
and Mr. Fergusson place the war in the middle- 
and in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
B.C.+ respectively. The late Mr. It. II. Wilson 
thus auras up the opinions of his time an the 
subject : “According to Col. Wilford's computations 
(Asiatic Itesoarches Vol. IX, chronological table, p, 
116) the conclusion of the great war took place B.C, 
1370. Buchanan conjectures it to have occurred 
in the thirteenth century B.C. Vja«awas the pu- 
tative father of Fanduand Dhritarashtraand conse- 
quently was contemporary with the heroes of the 
great war. Mr. Colebrooke infers from astronomical 
data that the arrangement of the Vedas, attribut- 
ed to Vyasa, took place in the fourteenth century 
B. C. Mr. Bentley brings the date of Tudhishtira, 
the chief of the Pandavas, to 573 B, C.; but tho 
weight of authority is in favour of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century B. C. for the war of the 
Mababharata and the reputed commencement of 


* Mr. 31. Rangach.irja’s Yugas, pp. 31-35. 
t butt’s Ancient India, p. 10. Fergusson’s History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 36. 
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the Kali age.’"* * * § Professor JIacdoneli traces “ the 
historical germ of the great epic to a very early 
period which cannot well be later than the 
tenth century B. C.’’+ While these conflicting opin- 
ions are of great value as being indicative of the 
period w hen the war might have taken place, they 
unfortunately lack that precision and certainty 
which are so much to be desired. It will appear 
from the sequel that the reasons on which these 
opinions are based are far from conclusive and 
that the weight of probability rather indicates a 
somewhat different date. 

To begin with, we have the evidence of the 
Pedanga Jyotisha, the earliest of the treatises 
on astronomy to be found in India. A Jyo- 
tisba Yedanga is referred to by Apastamba 
whom Dr. liuhleri places on linguistic grounds in 
the thiS century B. C. and on other grounds about 
tw o centuries still earlier. The Mundakopanisbad,§ 
one of the few ancient Upanishads turned to 
account in so early a work as the Vedanta Sutras of 
Badarayana, mentions the six Vedangas by name, of 
which the Jyotisha is one. We hare no means of 


• • Vishnu Porana * VoL IV. p. 232. 

| Sanskrit Llteratorc, p. 205. 

t Sacred Books ot the East, Vol II. IntmdacUon, 

§ Mandaka Upewishad 1. 1. 5 
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ascertaining whether the Jyolidsa known to u* a* 
Vedanga is, or is not, the one referred to in tboso an- 
cient works ; hut the archaic language in which our 
Vedanga is written and the unintelligible nature or 
some of the verses prove beyond doubt that it is a 
very ancient treatise, though perhaps not at oh! 
as the astronomical positions it indicate*. The 
ancient Aryans in India had alcnowlwlgeof element- 
ary astronomical phenomena as is evident from the 
numerous references to them in the Jtik and the 
other Veda*. To better enable them to fix the season* 
for their innumerable sacrifices, they devised a few 
elementary treatises on astronomy, one of u hich 
is still preserved to us in the Vcdanga Jyotisha. 
Says Dr. M. llaug in his introduction to his 
Aitareya Brahmana,* “A regulation of the calendar 
by such observations was an absolute necessity for 
the Brahmans ; for the proper time of commen- 
cing and ending their sacrifices, principally tho so- 
called saftra* or sacrificial sessions could not be 
known without an accurate knowledge of the time 
of the sun’s northern and southern progress. The 
knowledge of the calendar forms such an essential 
part of tho ritual that many important conditions 
of tho latter cannot bo carried out without the 
former.” Professor 3Iax Muller* admits that there 


•Vot I. p:46. 
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“When the sun, O Sage, is in the first quarter of 
Krittika and the moon is in the fourth quarter of 
Visakha, or when the sun is in the third quarter of 
Yisakba and the moon is in the head of Krittika, 
that is the time of the equinox and it is holy/' 
Mr. "Wilson seem9 to hare misunderstood the mean- 
ing of *TFT and ’571 in the above verses, for he 
takes them to mean ‘degree*. It will readilj- 
appear that ‘quarter’ is the more appropriate 
meaning, for it is only then- that the sun and the 
moon are in “ opposition”' to each other. 

The positions given by the Yedanga Jyotisha are 
also referred toby Garga* and Yarahamihirat ; but 
they differ from those obtaining at present and even 
from the positions mentioned by Yarabamihira as 
having been observed about the year 3600 t of the 
modern astronomical Kali era, or in 499 A.D, This 
great astronomer, who was born in 505 A. D., says 
in his Brihat Samhita:— “In the' old treatises it is 
said that the summer and winter - solstices took 
place with the sun in the middle of Aslesha and in 
the beginning of Dbanishta respectively ; b'ut at 
present they occur in the beginning of Cancer (be- 
ginning of the last quarter of Punarvasu) and 

* See Mr". Tilak’s Orion, p. 36. 
t Brihat Samhita, III, 1 & 2. 

• J Warren's Kala Sankalita, p. 389. 
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of Capricorn (beginning of the second quarter of 
Bttarasbada) respectively."* Therefore the winter 
solstice, which happened with the sun in the 
beginning of Dhanishta at the time denoted by the 
Vedanga, had receded in 499 A.D. to the end of the 
first quarter of Uttarashada, that is, by an arc of 
23.° 20'. As the rate of precession of the equi- 
noxes is, according to the illustrious French savant 
M. Le Verrier, about 50*24" jwraimum, the point 
of time denoted by our astronomical treatise is 
about 1072 years before 499 A.D., or about 
1173 B.C. Archdeacon Pratt and Bentley, both of 
whom* had gone aver the calculation, were of 
opinion that the observations indicated 1181 B. U. 

The next question is to ascertain what it was 
that took place about 1173B.C.of such consequence 
as to induce the ancient astronomers to record the 
astronomical positions for the event. Mr. E. C. 
Butt states that * tradition has it that when the 
Vedas were compiled the position of the solstitial 
points v as observed and recorded to mark the date/ 
Trofes^or "Weber considers that both the Ynjur 
Veda Samhitas may be shown from internal evidence 
to have assumed their present shape about the time 
of the war of the Mahabliarata, and the Puranas 
relate that Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, lived 
about the time of the war. It is therefore proba- 
•Max Mallei'* Wg Veda, Vol IV, Preface, p XXVII. 
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ble that the astronomical positions refer to the 
period of the war which preceded the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga by a few years. The Jyotisha itself 
states that the first year of the * Tugs' commenced 
at the winter solstice with the sun and the moon 
at the beginning of Dhanishta. In those early 
times there were ’ two kinds of ‘Yugas/ the 
five year cycle and the Kaliyuga.* It is hard to 
believe that the positions referred to in the 
Yedanga denote only the beginning of bucIi a 
'•short-lived Tuga as the five year cycle. It fa 
reasonable to suppose that they also mark the time 
-of the commencement of the Kali with which 
probably began the first of a new series of five 
jear C3"cles. 

But it may be asked wbat authority there is, 
besides the Vedanga, to suppose that the Kali era 
began w hen the vernal equinox occurred a ith the 
sun- in Bharani 10°. On the contrary, there 
might seem to exist sufficient evidence to suppose 
that at the time of the great war, which occurred a 
.few years before the Kaliyuga began, the vernal equi- 
nox took place with the sun in the Krittikas. Tor 
•example, there are many passages in the Taittiriya 
Samhita, the Taittiriya -Brahmana and other Yedic 

i * Vedanga Jyotisha (Yajdr Recension), verses 5-7. 
•Aitareya Brahmana VI I- 15. 
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works where the Krittikas occupy the first place’*' 
in the list of the Nakshatras. The Krittikas are 
the mouth of Nakshatras, says the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana ("1. 1. 2. 1). In the Athana Veda (1. 10. 7) 
and in the Yagnysralkyasmriti, they occupy 
their early position, while the Vishnu Purana, a- 
we have seen, actually places the vernal equinox in 
the beginning of the Krittikas. The Mahabharata 
saj s that the winter solstice took place sometime 
after the conclusion of the war on the fifth day after 
the new moon in the month of Magha.t and Hindu 
astronomers hold from such references that the 
vernal equinox was then in the Krittikas.? If 
therefore at the time of the war the equinox w as in 
the Krittikas, it might appear that at the begin- 
ning of the Kali era, which very shortly followed 
the war, the vernal equinox could not have receded 
to Bharani 10°, that is, a precession of 3®. 20' 
which would take about 2-!0 years to be accom- 
plished. But this difficulty is easily explained. 

It must be remembered that though the astro- 
nomical treatise gives only twenty -seven Nakshatra«. 
the admittedly older works, the Atharva SamhitaS 
» See Max Muller’s Rig Veda VcJ. IV. Preface, p. 

jtxxjv. Mr. Tilak’s Orion, p 39. etteq. 
f Ancsasana Parra, cb, 167. 26 and 27. 

X Mr. TilaVs Orion, p. 37. footnote. 

§ SIX. 7.1. 81. 
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nnd the Taittiriya Brahniana* enumerate twenty - 
ejgtt Xaksbatras. AVhat is more important is the 
fact that the list of the Atharva Veda connects the 
twenty-eight Xakshatras with as many days and 
that the lists of the Taittiriya Brahmana show 
the connection of these twenty-eight asterisWs 
with a lunar synodical month. AVe may there- 
fore infer that at the time of the compilation of 
these two Yedic works, the number of lunar 
asterisks was twenty-eight. But curiously enough 
we meet with only twenty-seven Jvakshatras in the 
Taittiriya Samhita, where' Abhijit is left out. So 
also the mention of ‘trinava’, twenty-seven, in the 
Taittiriya Samhita (VII. 1. 3. 2) refers probably to 
the twenty-seven Xakshatras. "While on the one 
hand the Taittiriya Samhita is the oldest of these 
three nearly contemporaneous compilations, the list 
of the Taittiriya Brahmanais, on the other hand, 
mentioned in connection with an old kind of sacri- 
lice called Naksliatresliti, a ceremony based on the 
supposition that there were twenty-eight Jiakshatras. 
If we may judge by the generally received opinion 
that whatever is used for sacrificial purposes has the 
flavour of antiquity in it, possibly the original num- 
ber was twenty -eight; and -the mention of only 
twenty-seven Xakshatras in the Taittiriya Samhit&f’ 


* III. 1.2. 5., III. 1, S.6. 
f IV. 4. 10. 
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nay be due to the fact that it was compiled under 
the immediate direction of the learned son (Vjasa) 
of a great astronomer fPurasara), the reputed 
author of an ancient astronomical treatise, who 
might have been the first to omit Abbijit from 
the list of tbe Nakshatras in order to suit his 
astronomical calculations. Professor M'hitney 
and If. Biot hold that the original number 
w«S twenty-eight, while Professor Mai Muller 
thinks that the number of Nakshatros was origin- 
ally twenty-seven.* For our present purpose, it is 
enough to note that at the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga, when the compilation of the Taittiriya 
S&mhita, at least in its original form, was 
completed and that of the Brahtyiana was 
almost begun, people were acquainted with 
both the lists. But from that time forward astro- 
nomers continued consistently to use twenty-seven 
Nakshatras only. Prom the earliest astronomical 
treatise knowntous, namely, the Jyotislia Yedanga„ 
to tbe latest work on Hindu astronomy, w r e 
find that all the Hindu astronomers, Garga, 
Aryabhata, A arabatnibira, Brahmagupta, Bhascara- 
charya and many others regulate their calculations 
by tlie twenty-seven Nakshatra system. It is this 
number that is referred to in the Mahabharata, 


’ Veda TW. IV, Preface, [>. xlrf. 
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Mann Smriti and the Vishnu Purana. We may 
therefore be sure that the number of twenty-eight 
Nakshatras v. hich prevailed about the time, of the 
compilation of the Atbarva Veda Samhita and of 
the Taittiriya Brahmana was not adopted by later 
astronomers who preferred to use the more astro- 
nomically suitable number of twenty-seven Kak- 
shatras. 

The astronomers effected another improvement 
on the old method. The Nakshatras were made 
to begin with Dhanishta instead of with the 
Krittikas as of old. Somakara quotes an old saying 
of Garga in his commentary on the Vedanga Jvoti- 
sha (verse o), rPTT ^ 

which means that 
“of these Nakshatras, the Krittikas are the first for 
sacrificial purposes and the Sravishta (Dhanishta) 
are the first for purposes of calculation.” It is clear 
therefore that, in. those early times referred to by 
Garga, the tw enty -seven Nakshatras were counted 
from Dhanishta in works on astronomy. If the 
winter solstice was in the beginning of Dhanishta 
according to the Vedanga Jyotisha, the vernal 
equinox would be placed by astronomers in the 
end of the third quarter of Bharani. On tbe other, 
hand, according to the twenty-eight Naksbatra 
system, if tbe winter solstice be at tbe same 





to denote the position, could have been supposed 
to mark the vernal equinox. To answer this 
question this part o£ the heavens must be clearly 
*Iaid before the mind’s eye. Jlrigasiras’br the head 
«tars of Orion are the earliest recorded beginners 
of the year, for with the sun near them the vernal 
equinox began the year in the very earliest period 
of Aryan history.* According to the Surya Sid- 
dhantat the distance beta een the asterisms Afriga- 
siras and Rohini (Aldebaran) is stated to be 13°. 30'. 
The distances between Rohini and the Krittikas 
and between the latter andBharani are stated to be 
12° and 17°. 30' respectively. As in those early 
times the heavens were divided into Kaksbatras and 
Kakshatrapadas," and not into degrees and minute*, 
it must have been then crudely supposed that the 
distances between Afrigasiras and Rohini and be- 
tween Rohini and the Krittikas represented nearly 
the arc covered by a 'divisional Nnkshatra (£. 13°. 
20'), that the distance between the Krittikas and 
Bharani denoted a divisional Kaksbatra and that 
the distance between the Krittikas and Bharani 
denoted a divisional Nakshatm and a quarter. 
The divisional Mrigasiras would therefore begin 
with the asterism Rohini (Aldebaran) and the divi- 

' * 3Ir. Tilak’s Orion, Chapters IV, Y, VI and VII. 

■^Chapter VIII. 
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hional Holnni with the ssterism Krittikas (Pleiades). 
The end oE the divisional Krittikas would conse- 
quently coincide with the asterism Pleiades and its 
beginning would be placed about a pada alter the* 
asterisk Bharani. Thus the position given by the 
Vedanga Jyotisha for the vernal equinox, namely, 
the end ot the third yxula of Bharani, was Bultici- 
ently identified as being distant from the stars 
Krittikas by one dir isional Naksliatra and from the 
Stars Bharani by one Nakshatrapada. 

We may therefore conclude that, at the beginning 
of the Knliyuga, the vernal equinox took place 
with the sun at the end of the third pada of 
Bharani. As it is recorded ..that, in 499 A. D. 
the vernal equinox occurred w ith the surf in the 
first point of Aswina," there was a precession of 
23°. 20' from the beginning of the Kali to 499 A.D.; 
that is, in other words, the Kali era began about 
, H73 B. C. It consequently follows that it is un- 
reasonable to suppose, as some scholars have done, 
that the war happened about 1426 B. 0. on the 
ground that the •vernal equinox then took place 
with the sun in the Krittikas. 

Secondly : The great Indian astronomer, Garga- 
charya, says in his Siddbanta when speaking of 
Salisuka, the fourth in succession from Asokar 
“Then, the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing 
Baketa, Panchala country to Mathura, will 
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reach Jvnaumadhwaja (Patna) : Pusbpapura 
being taken, all provinces will undoubtedly be in 
disorder. The unconquerable Yavanas will not . 
remain in the middle country. There 'will be cruel 
and dreadful war among themselves. Then after the 
destruction of the Greeks at the end of the Yuga, 
seven powerful kings will reign in Oudh." Mr. R. 0. 
Dutt, from whose excellent work on Civilization 
in Ancient India the above translation is taken, 
remarks 41 we are then told that after the Greeks- 
tke rapacious Sabas were the most powerful and 
we have little difficulty in recognising in them the 
Yueti conquerors.*’ The annals of Garga here come 
to an end. The very same foreign in' asion is men- 
tioned by Patanjali in his “famous Mahabbashja 
on Panirii. In commenting on the rule of Panini 
that the imperfect tense has to be used when the 
' speaker refers to a_ past action, or (as Vararuchi 
adds in his Yarlika) when the event related is out 
of sight but actually taking place at the same 
time, Patanjali illustrates the rule with the ex- 
amples, "Amnadyavanah saketam,” “Arunadyavano 
madhyamikan,” “ the Yavana besieged Saketa,” 
“ the Yavana besieged the ■Madhyamikas.’’ The 
commentators on the Mababhashya explain that 
Patanjali lived at tbe time, although not on the spot, 
when the Yavana besieged Oudh and the Madhya- 
mikas. He refers also to “ Mouryas,*’ “Halt of 
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Chandragupta,” and “ llall of Pushyamitra.'’ From 
these references Dr. Goldstucker* * * § infers that 
Patanjali lived about 144 B. C. But he w as led to 
give that date because he thought that the Y&vana 
invasion of Saketa and of the Madhyamikas refer- 
red to tbeBactrian king Menander’s invasion of Hin- 
dustan and encounter with the Buddhist Madhya- 
raikas, the follow ers of Xagarjuna. Dr. Bhandarkart 
infers that Patanjali wrote this particular por- 
tion about 144-142 B.C. on the ground that Me- 
nander is therein referred to and also for the 
leason that Patanjali speaks at the same place of 
sacrifices as still being performed for Pushpamitra. 

It will be readily conceded that the word 
“ Madbyamikas” denotes, as its etymology 
shows, the residents of the middle country, the 
same people that are referred to by Garga as the 
residents of the Madhyadesa or middle country. 
Patanjali himself explains the term to mean ‘people 
or towns belonging to Madbyadesa'i and the Manu- 
smriti § defines Madbyadesa to be the tract of 
country lying between the Himalayas in the north 
and the Yindhy&s in the sooth and between AUa- 


* PaninS, p.234. 

t Indian Antiquary, I 299 ; II. 59. 

% Mahabhashya Y.32. 

§ Yanusmriti II. 21. 
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habad in the east and Tinasana in the west. Conse- 
quently bin" Milinda's encounter with Jvagarjuna 
and the Madhyamika sect recorded in Buddhistic 
legends need not be identified with the Tavana 
invasion referred to by Patanjali and Garga. 
Moreover Dr. Bajendralala Jlitra* has shown that 
Menander neTer came as far as Ondh but only pro- 
ceeded up to the J umna, and in order that he might 
reach Oildh, he should have gone three hundred 
miles more to the eastward. That Garga does not 
refer to the 'invasion of Menander, which took 
place about 144 B. 0., but to an earlier invasion of 
the Bactrian Greeks is proved byhis referring it 
to the time of Salisuka who, according to the Vayu 
Purana, reigned for' seven years after having ascend- 
ed the throne 111 years from the date of Chan- 
dragupta or in the year 204 B. C. 

In Madame Duffs recently published Chrono- 
logy + of India, we find the following recorded : — 
(1) 206 B. C. Antiokhos III of Syria, 
after making war on Euthyderoos 
' of Bactria, came to India and made 
a treaty with Sophagasenas (Subha- 
gasena). 

(2) 195 B. C. Demetrias of Bactria 
invades and reduces the Punjab. 


* Indo - Aryans, VoL II. p. 193. 
t PF- 13 - 15 
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(3) 181 B. C. F.ukratides ruled in India 
as well as over Eactria. Mithri- 
dates 1, seized some of his provinces. 

(4) 180 B. C. The reigns of Euthy- 
demos U., Antimakhos I, and of 
Pantaleon and Agnthocles. The 
coins of the last two are still found 
in the Kabul valley, western Punjab 
and Kandahar. 

(5) 165 B. C. The great Yueb-ti esta- 
blished themselves inSogdiana by the 
expulsion of the Saka tribe, which 
thus dispossessed invaded Bactria. 

(6) 144 B. C- Lassen places Menander 
about this date. 

(7) 126 B. C. -Bactria lost to the Saka 
tribe and wrested from it by the 
Yueh-ti. 

It is clear from this list of dates, which con- 
firms the statements of Garga in a marked 
manner, that between 206 B. 0. and 165 B. C. 
many Bactrian kings reigned over the north- 
western borders ot India, and some of them 
extended their conquests into the heart of north- 
ern Hindustan. These Bactrian chiefs seem 
-to have often quarrelled among themselves until 
at last the Saka tribe, driven from their original 
homes by the Tueh-ti conquerors, m their turn 
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attacked and defeated the Eactrians about 1C5 
J}. - C. and established themselves in Bactria. 
The Bactrians were the Tavanas of Patanjali 
and Garga, a3 they were Greeks who were often 
.styled as Tavanas by the Hindus. The state- 
ment of Garga that '• there would be dreadful 
war among themselves and that in the end the 
Sakas would displace them ” is justified by the 
many little wars among these Bactrians themselves 
who at last were sent away from Bactria by the 
Sakas. Mr. R. C.Dutt identifies these Sakas with the 
Yueh-ti conquerors ; but this supposition is unne- 
cessary, it not incorrect, because before the 
Yneh-ti conquerors came to Bactria, the Sakas 
-were there in power. Garga, it has to be remem- 
bered, refers to the Sakas and not to the Yueb-ti. 
It w ould appear that “h hen the Bactrians were 
confronted by the Sakas ' about 163 B. C. 
in Bactria, they retired from their Indian provin- 
ces in order to meet their new foes who 
threatened their very hearths and homes. As 
soon as the Tavanas retired, seven" powerful 
kings are said to have reigned in Saketa or Ivosala 
which, as we know' from the Vishnu Purana and 
the Bhagavatha, was divided into seven parts or 
4 sapta kosalas.* • 

The Yavana invasion referred to by Patan- 
jali and Garga occurred therefore a few years before > 
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105 B. C., aboat nbich year, however, they retired 
from their Indian provinces. According to the 
Faranas, Pushyamitra subverted the Mauryan 
dynasty and began to reign in northern India 137 
years after the accession of Chandragupta to 
the throne, t.e., in 178 B.C. He is the father of the 
hero of Kalidasa’s Slalavikagnimitra, who accord- 
ing to the drama “ defeated the Yavanas on the 
southern banks of the Indus/’ Probably this 
defeat also contributed to the retirement of the 
Greeks from the Madhyadesa. Kalidasa represents 
Pushyamitra as having been engaged in a great 
sacrifice when the victory' over the Yavanas was 
gained and Patanjali states that sacrifices ‘ were 
being celebrated by Pifshyamitra in his time/ 
Moreover Patanjali refers to the Gargas so often 
as to induce Professor Weber to state that “ the 
Gargas mast have played a very important part at 
the time of the Mahabhashya, in the eyes of the 
author at all events.”* It may also be noted that 
Garga’s annals, which refer the beginning of the 
Parana 'inrasmn to the time of Palistika (204 — 
197 B.C.), close rather abruptly with the narration 
of the destruction of these Yavanas. This fact 
shows that he could not have lived much later. 
Tor all the reasons above set* forth, we may 

• Indian Literature, p. 252 
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conclude that Pushyamitra, Patanjali and Garga 
were almost contemporaries and lived about 163 
B. C., the date of the retirement of the Bactrian 
Greeks from India. *\Ve may also suppose that Patan- 
jali and Garga lived sometime before the invasion 
of Menander in 144 B.C., inasmuch as neither of 
them refers to the great Bactrian conqueror who 
overran ^Northern India and was of such conse- 
quence and renown as not only to find an hon- 
oured place in Baddhistic legends but also, 
according to Plutarch, to give rise, when he 
was no more, to a contention among several towns 
jfor the custo<Jj* of his imperial ashes. That 
Garga lived' about 163 B. C. is confirmed by a 
Stala of his,* quoted by Bhattotpala in his commen-, 
, tan’ on Brihat Samhita, which means that if the 
sun were to turn to the north without reaching 
Dhanishto, it foretold great calamity. Garga is 
roost probably referring in this prophetic strain 
to the conquest of the Yavanas which was such a 
calamitous occurrence. As the sun commenced 
to turn to the north without reaching Dbanishta 
.about the year 216 B. C., when the winter solstice 
began to occur with the sun in Sravana, He must 
liare lived only a little later when the I change 
began to be felt. For if he liad lit cd long after 

* Mr.^ifak's Orion, p. 19 
• - 3 
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this astronomical variation, he would not have 
noted it and regarded with any anxiety. 

This retirement of the Tavanas is said by Garga 
to have occurred “ at the end oF the Yuga." 1 ^ hat 
is the Yuga that he speaks of ? I am sure that it 
redera xxo\ to titts shortlived five year cycl* hit to 
the other Yuga then in existence, the Kali Yuga. 
Garga himself speaks of the four Yugas, Krita, 
Treta, Dwapara and Kali, the third ending, and 
the fourth beginning, with the Mahabharflta war. 
It will he shown, when the subject of the Yugas 
comes to he dealt with, that the Kali period was 
originally believed to consist of a 'thousand years. 
As the retirement of the Yavanas from India took 
place about 165 B. C., the Kali Yuga which ended 
about this time must have begun about 1 165 B. C. 

Thirdly : Jlegasthenes, the ambassador of 
Seleucus at the court of Chandragupta, has record- 
ed in his writings the impressions he received while 
in India. His writings are known to us only in 
fragments from the works of Arrian, Pliny, Solinus, 
and others. Arrian (146 A.D.j quotes the following 
from Megasthenes : • “Prom the time of Dionysus 
to Sandracottus, the Indians counted 153 kings and 
a period of CO 12 years; but among these a republic 


Me crindlc’s Ancient India pj>. 203 and ?04. 
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was thrice established, * and another to 300 years 
and another to 120 years." Pliny (41 A.. D.), in 
quoting Blegastlienes on the ancient history of 
the Indians, says: “For the Indians stand 
almost alone among the nations in never having 
migrated from their own country. From the 
days of Father Bacchus to Alexander the Great, 
their . kings are reckoned at 154, whose reigns 
extend over 6451 years and 3 months"* Solinus 
•(233 A. D.) is reported as stating : — “ Father 
Bacchus was the first who invaded India and 
-was the first of all who triumphed over the 
vanquished Indians. Front him to Alexander the 
Great, C451 years are reckoned with 3 months 
additional, the calculation being made by counting 
the kings who reigned in'the intermediate period 
to the number oE 153." + Thus there are three 
independent sources from which we can obtain an 
insight into the ancient chronology of India as 
known to the Greeks. 'It has to be noted that the 
legend of Dionysus or Baccluis and his connection 
with India is one of the most famous in 
Hellenic antiquity. Persecuted by the jealous Hera, 
Dionysus was exposed on Mount Xysa in Thrace 
from which he took his name (Dionysus ==Nysa 


.•Hist Nat. VI. XXI. 4, 5. Macriodlc's Ancient India, p,115- 
t 31c Ormdle’fi Ancient India, p. 115. 
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«eems clear that w e possess in the Piiranas the same 
lists as were submitted to the Greeks in the fourth 
century B. C. In the solar lists we have in the 
Treta Fuga 62 reigns from Ikshvaku to Kama. 

For the Dwapara age we have three solar lists : 
one from Kasha to Brihadbala, 35 reigns ; another 
from Dishta to Janamejaya, 33 reigns ; a third 
from the son of Sirudhwaja, the Father of Slta, to 
Mshabasi, 34 reigns- In the Kali Tuga we have 
no complete solar list, but the lunar list gives 
fifty descents from Jarasandha to the last Nanda. 
This gives 145 or 146 reigns/ * But with regard 
to the periods given in the three classical accounts, 
they have hitherto yielded nothing of historical 
value. Fergasson was of opinion that this part of 
the statement must be rejected as it gave an average 
duration of nearly forty years for each reign. 
■“But,” says be, “it is satisfactory to find that at 
that early age, the falsification of the chronology 
had only gone to the extent of duplication and 
that the monstrous system of Tugas, with their 
attendant absurdities had not then been invented/ 
But this is an unsatisfactory method of explaining 
th B figures mentioned by the generally accurate ^ 
classical historians. When the number of the kings 

* Vcrgasson's History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, p. 112. 
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Riven by them tallies « ith tliat given by the I’urena*. 
it maj be ashed how tbe nutiil* r of years alone 
come* to be exaggerated. I believe that, far from 
being totally inaccurate, the year* serve but to con- 
firm tbe date Hied for the beginning of tbe Kali 
Vuga. 


It hav to be noted that the number of y ear* gtren 
by no accurate a historian a* Arrian differ* from that 
given by Pliny who Iiml about a century earlier, 
and by Solinus w bo wrote about a century later, 
than .Arrian, It ha* al*» to be remembered that 
•Mery one of these acliolara teem* to quote from 
& common source. the writing* of •Mega- 
thene*. But for the unfortunate destruction of 
the great Alexandrian library and the misguided 
Vanity or the monks or early Christianity, who 
erased many valuable writing* on the ancient 


l«pyru* rolls to a* to give room fur their ow n produc- 
tion*, MP might have been overwhelmed with a 
Wealth of ancient lore and tradition to illuminate 
many a dark problem relating to* antiquity. Thus 
has been lost to the world the* Indika’ of Mega,- 
Uenesand w e are therefore to be content with the 
' , “ mPTUs < l uoted ab ™‘ from the other authors. 

Aman states that 6042 years elated from the 
time of Ikshraku to that of ChandragupU and that 
among these there were republics 'established 
period of about 420years. We may suppose that 
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the total for the reigns of the kings and for the re- 
publics comes to about 6042 + 420 or 6462 years,* a 
figure which very nearly approaches that given by 
the other two historians, 6431 years and 3 months. 
But inasmuch as we have for the latter figure the 
authority of two authors, one of whom was earlier 
by a century than Arrian, and inasmuch as both 
these writers are so exact as to give the number 
of months also in addition to the years elapsed, 
whereas Arrian deals vaguely in round figures in 
speaking of the republics, we ought to be satisfied 
that Megasthenea, the authority for all the three 
historians, must have stated that from the time of 
Ikshtvaku to that of Alexander • there had elapsed 
a period of 6451 years and 3 months. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that Alexander 
fought with Porus in the year 326 B. C., and left 
India for good in the year 323 B. C.t 
To explain the number of years given by these 
historians, we shall have to advert to the Saptarshi 

* As Pliny and Solinus give 6451 years for the inter- 
val between Ikshwaku and Alexander, ( and as 'Arrian 
gives 6462 years for the interval between Ikshwaku and 
Sandracottns, the two statements may perhaps be reconcil- 
ed by 0 u r supposing that Chandragupta (315 B. C.) began 
to reign about 11 years later than Alexander’s conquest 
of India (32o B. C ) 

t 31. Duff's Chronology of India, pp. 8 and 9. 
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by the Vayu and the Matsya Puranas.* Despite 
the authority of the venerable compilers of these 
Puranas, I am led to think that this explanation 
appears to be fantastic and opposed to astrono- 
mical science. It is true that the shifting of the 
equinoxes consequent on their precession may 
change the aspect of the starry Bky with reference 
to the celestial poles. But as a matter of fact, 
the constellation of Ursa Major, which is stationed 
between the Leonis and the north pole of the 
heavens, cannot move on from >'akshatra to Is’oksha- 
tra in the manner supposed by the Pauranikas. In- 
deed we are informed by the Puranas and the 
astronomers, Garga and Yarabamihira, f that the 
Ursa Major was in [i.r., was between the north pole 
and] the Magha Xakshatra (the Sickle) in the days of 
Yudhishtira; and as we find it even now to be 
located nearly in the same position, we may 
infer that the movement, far from being actual, was 
merely a convenient method to denote the march of 
time from the famous epoch of the Pandavn Yu- 
dhishtira. Thus, if a certain event is stated to have 
occurred with the Saptarshis, say, in the Visakha 
Xakshatra, the statement does not signify that the 
Bishis have actually moved on to Visakha, but only 

* Wilson's Vishnu Purana, Vo!. IV. 233- 

t Brihat Samtiita XIII, 2 and 3. 
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means that the event took place in the sixth century 
■alter the epoch oE Yudhishtira, Yisakha being the- 
sixth Nakshatra from Magha. 

AVe have already seen that the number of Ifak- 
s hatras popularly in use about the time of the com- 
pilation of the Atliarva YedaSarohita and Taittiiiya 
Urahinana was twenty-eight, including Abhijit, 
which Kikshntra was however left out by the Vedanga 
Jyotishafocenablingittodeal with astronomical phe- 
nomena in a scientific manner. But the change From 
twenty-eight to twenty-seven Kaksbatras was con- 
fined for a long time to astronomers only. As 
the moon takes about 27J * days to make one- 
complete circuit oE the earth, the astronomers 
seem to have preferred the number of 27 Nakshat- 
ras, or “milestones of the heavens,” as they have 
been appropriately termed, in order to make the 
moon's progress through each Nakshatra corres- 
pond to a ciul day as nearly as possible. But 
for ordinary purposes the number of 2$ jYakshat- 
ras seems to have been retained, as for instance, 
in the performance of Tfaksbatresbti sacrifices. 
As about the time of Yudhishtira the two Yedic 
works which refer to the twenty -eight Kakshatras 
were compiled, the cych* of theSaptarshis, which be- 
gin with the epoch of Yudlushtira. appears to have 

• 27 day », 7 boor*, 46 minute*, and 12 seconds. 
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been originally a cycle of twenty-eight centuries- It 
is true that in Kashmir, where the Saptarshi cycle 
is even now prevalent, it is considered to be a cycle 
of twenty-seven centuries. This belief, however, is 
due to the fact that the twenty-seven Xak*hatra 
system lias become -firmly established in India 
since the lime of Aryabhata and , Varahanri- 
hira. Bat at the time wo are speaking of, _ 
namely, the reign of Chandragnpta, the old po- 
pular way of counting twenty-eight Nakshntra* was* 
much in vogue and the Saptarshikala was there- 
fore a cycle of 2Sf>0 year*. 

It is apparent from the Puranas that the 
different dynasties date from the beginning of the 
Treta Yuga and that Ikshwaku and Budha flourished 
at the beginning of the same Yoga. * The Parana* 
relate nothing of historicul interest as having' 
taken place in the first or Krita age which is 
mainly occupied with the first four non -historic f- 
Avatar* of Vishnu. The Bhagavatat says that 
Ptirnravas, the first king of the lunar line and. 
the nephew of the first king of the solar line 
Ihed at the beginning of the Treta Yuga„ 

'Warren's Kala Sankalita, pp. 358 awl 366. Verga'-son’s 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 712. 

Bbagavata IX. 14. 

t W. J. Wilkins’ Hindu Mythology, p 130. 

‘t IX, 14.49. 
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which uses the Saptarahi periods to fix the date of 
theSaka (sir) tala. As Megasthenes gives 6-151 
years for the period between 'Ikshwaku and 
Alexander the Great and as 5,600 years Mere 
supposed to have expired at the beginning oE the 
Kali Yuga, 6451-5600 or a duration of 851 years 
must hate been the period represented to Megas- 
thenes as having expired since the commencement 
of the new* era- Since Alexander left India in 
325 B. C-, the Kaliyuga must hare commenced, 
according to the informants of Megasthenes, in 
the year 851 + 325 or .1176 B. C. 

There are fire important eras at present in 
use among Hindus in India of which the 
Yibrama and the Salivahana are the latest. The 
Saptarshi era is even now prevalent in Kashmir 
and the Kali is used generally in the rest of India. 
But the Malabar country is also guided by 
another era, called after Parasurama, which is also 
known as the Quilon or Kollara era. According 
to approved tradition it is a cycle of a thousand 
years and the present cycle, believed to be the 
fourth, began in the year 1825 A. D. But curious- 
ly enough. Air. Logan thinks it to be an era 
beginning in 825 A- D., because no doubt that 
supposition suited his theory regarding the date 
of Cherumun Perumal, the supposed royal convert 
to Islam. Many scholars, like Drs. Caldwell, Gun- 
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•of the present cycle. . Thus the Koliam Andu for 
-July 1901 is the 76th year of the fourth cycle ; 
but it is now written as 1076 of the Koliam era.' On* 
the contrary, Lieutenant Col. ‘Warren, who wrote 
his work, the learned Kalasankalita, just about the 
beginning of the present cycle in 1824 A. D.,saysof 
this Andu, “ that there had expired on the 14 th 
.September, 1800, two cycles of n thousand yearn 
each and 976* years of the third cycle”. .Mr. K 
Sewell states in his Indian Calendar + that the 
.years of the Koliam Andu “run in cycles of thousand 
.years. The present cycle is said to be the fourth. 
If there were really two cycles, ending with the 
.year 1000, which expired 824-3 A. D„ then it 
would follow that the Koliam era began in Kali 
1927 current or the year 0328 of the Julian 
•period.” Warren relied on a still earlier authority. 
Dr. Buchanan, who stated “ that the inhabitants 
•of Malaysia reckoned time in' cycles of thousand 
years from 1176 B.C. and that in September 1800 
A.D., there were two cycles and 976 years expired 
of that era.”t AV e have therefore the authority of 
three eminent writers, two of whom lived before 
the commencement of the present cycle, to the 

* Must be 975 years. Kalasankalita, p. 374- Sec Sewells 
Indian Calendar, p. 45, footnote. 

t P 45. 

t Must be 975 years. Kalasankalita, p. 298. 
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effect that the Kollam era is really a thousand 
year cycle beginnirg in August or September 1176 

B. C. 

Not only is the Kollam Andu a cycle of a thousand 
years but it is also identical with the old Saptarshi 
cycle which is referred to by Albiruni (1030 A.D.)» 
Kalhana (1148 A. D.) and the Pnranas. Aa many 
manuscripts in the Deccan College are said to he 
dated in the Saptarshi era, this era seems to have 
once been much more widely used than at 
present. Though the Kashmirians now 6tate that 
this era began in 3076* B.C., it will be shown in 
a later chapter thaf about the time when the 
chronological portion of the ‘Vishnu Bunina 
was reduced to its present form, the Saptarshi era 
wa9 supposed to begin a hundred years earlier, ot 
in 3176 B. C., that the Vedic ‘ Saptarshichakra ’ 
cycle of a thousand years, the first cycle of 
which began in 3176 B. C. and the second cycle 
of which ended in 1176 B. C., was the direct 
parent of, and was immediately followed by, the 
modern Saptarshi kala. The Kollam Andu too is a 
cycle of a thousand years and began in 11 76 B. C. 
Is it not then most likely that both the Saptarshi and 
Kollam cycles are almost identical? The earliest 
starting point for the modern Saptarshi kala is the 


K. Sewell’s Indian Calendar, p. 41. 
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‘ birth of Parikshit when the Eishis were in Mag ha 
and the Kali Yuga . then commenced." * Thus 
the Puranas identify the Saptarshi Kali with the 
Kali Yuga. As the Kollam era has been identified 
with the Saptarshi era, .we may safely conclude 
that the Kollam Andu, the Saptarshi Kola, and the 
Kali Yuga, all commenced in 117(1 B.C. 

The Kollam era seems to have been brought into 
Malabar by the Aryan Kamburi -immigrants at 
some remote period in the annals ( of southern India. 

“ Everything about the Kamburi society is hoary * 
with age,” says Mr. Y, Nagam Aiy a in his report on 
the Census of Travancore. What has been altoge- 
ther forgotten by the Hindus in the rest of India^ 
Kashmir alone excepted, is still retained by these 
extremely conservative people of Malabar. But 
the very same reason which accounts for the 
disappearance of this era ' in the rest of India * 
also contributed to the origin of the era being 
forgotten in Malabar. In the beginning of the 
sixth century AJ)., the astronomers made the Kali 
Yuga begin in 3102 B.C., and the authority of 
Aryabhata and Yarahamihira was supreme enough 
to cause the spread of thfe new doctrine throughout 
the length and breadth of India. The people of- 
Malabar, w ho were led therefore to believe that the" 


Vishnu Purana, IV. 24. 
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THE DATE OF THE MAHABHARATA WAR. 


N the last chapter it was attempted to fix the 

F date o£ the beginning of tlie Kaliyuga from 
testimony derived from four different sources. 
From the data furnished by the astronomical 
work called Yedanga Jyotisha, it was inferred 
that the era must have begun about 1 173 B. C. 
From the statement made by the astronomer 
Oargacharya, we drew the conclusion that it must 
have commenced a few years before 1165 B. C. 
On examining the figures given by the classical 
historians, we found that it began S51 years before 
the date of Alexander’s stay in India, or in 1177- — 
76 B. C., a date which, we saw, was confirmed 
by the evidence of the ^Malabar Kollam Andu 
which commenced in ‘August or September, 5 
1176 B. C. As the Yedanga Jyotisha, which’ 
refers to the period of the commencement of the 
Kaliyuga, begins tbe year with the winter sol- 
stice,* we may well 'suppose that the Kaliyuga 
began with tbe winter solstice immediately prece- 
* Yajnr Yedanga Jyotisha': Verses 6 and 7. 
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bought at too dear a price and only after ft terrific 
carnage of all their dearest friend* anil Ma- 
tire* in that tremendous war. Hie death of 
Sri Krishna prosed to he the proverbial list 
*lrasv and th*‘ Pandas as once for all deter- 
mined to quit a world fraught ssith r o many 
painful recollections. There is a pathetic fnbb* 
-current* in Southern India tliat when Vudhtsh* 
tira was ruling his empire ssith osen-hand- 
♦*d justice, he suddenly found on a certain day 
an unjust claim set up before him by a litigant 
who, only the day before, had l>eon pleading 
the cau«e of righteousness. The sirtuous ’»non« 
-arch was astounded by this unprecedented 
and sudden decline in virtue and attributed it 
to the influence of the Kaliyuga, tin* das'n of 
sshich was then being expected, lie forthssith re- 
solved never morn to witness the vie*** of the sinful 
age and, basing established Parikshit in the 
sovereignty of his realm, departed with his brother* 
on his grand Malta prastliana. "Whatever may bo the* 
reason that ultimately induced the Pandava« to re- 
tire from tbeir worldly duties, it is evident that they 
were enabled to carry out tbeir resolve tlie 
more easily by tho fact tliat Parikshit bad just 
then arrived at age. It has to bo remembered 
that in precocious India Hindu lawyers fix the 
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age of majority in the sixteenth year. As l’aril- 
shit was born soon after the close of the war, 
the beginning of the Kalinge, which is coeval with 
the coronation* of l’arikshit, must be placed about 
sixteen years after the war; and if the Kali com- 
menced in 1177 B. C., Pariksliit must prob&bly 
have been born in 1193 B. C. and the war 
should have taken place toward* the end of tin- 
year 1104 B. C. 

But the epic relates that the race of Sri Krishna 
was destroyed 36+ years after the war and that 
the Fandavas left their kingdom soon after at the 
beginning of the Ivaliyuga. The compiler of the- 
epic, who want* us here to believe that the Kali 
commenced 36 years after the war, on another 
" occasion* places the beginning of the Kali at the 
time of the war itself. It is not safe to rely on 
every statement contained in the epic, because it is 
, neither the work of one author nor of one age.S 
'Wilson's Vishnu Parana, Vol.lV. p 232* 
f Ma’’sala Parra. 1 . 1 and 3 
t Bhagavatyana Parra, Sec CX1.H. 

§ Telang’s Introductions to Bhagavat Glia', Sanat- 
sujatiya, and Anugita in the Sacred Books of the 
East Series, Vol. VIII; Wilson'slntroduction to VUhnnPu- 
rana; Prof. Jlacdonell'g Sanskrit Literature, p 285 
Weber's Indian Literature, pp 187 and 188 ; Monier 
Williams’s Indian Wisdom, XIII. p. 371. 
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"We can find other statements in the epic 
nearly ' contradicting the statements above set 
forth. The Mahabharata states that • after the ex- 
piry of fifteen years after the war, old Dhritarashtra 
left with his wife and Kuoti for the forest glades ' 
to enable him to lead the holy life of a recluse. In 
the sixteenth year after the war, the Pandavas are 
said to* have set out on a visit to these old people, 
taking with them all their male and female rela- 
tives. We are told that Uttara, the wife of Abhi- 
manyu, “w ho had recently become a mother,** war 
also among the number, “with her child (Pnriksbit) 
inherlap. r f It must be borne in mind that Parikshit 
was conceived sometime before the war, as he was 
the son of Abhimanyu who had lost his life in the 
war. The Mahabharata expressly states that Parik- 
shit was tn gremio matrix during the progress of 
the war.* Consequently he could not have been 
a baby at the breasts in the sixteenth year after the 
war. As this statement is therefore incorrect, I 
am disposed to believe that in the sixteenth year 
after the war the Pandavas started, not on a visit 
to these old people, but on their last journey, 
the Mahaprasthana. Moreover, one may he 
* Asramavasika Pan a, XV. 10. 
f Ibid. XXV. 15. 
t Sanptika Pam, XVI. 7 and 8. 
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by Kalhana Pandit. It states* that the author put 
together the details deduced from his examination, 
not only of the sasanas of the previous tings record- 
ing the .consecration of temples and grants to them, 
but also of the laudatory inscriptions and of sasiras 
current in his time. Dr. Hultzsch and 31. Troyer 
translate thus the verses 48 and 49 of the first 
Taranga: — ‘31 i sled by the tradition that the Bharata 
war took place at the endof the Dwapara(yuga),some 
have considered as wrong the sum of years (contain- 
ed in the statement that,) in the Kaliyuga, the kings 
beginning with Gonandal. (and ending with Andha 
Yudhishtira)ruled over tlieXasmiras for 226S years/t 
This Gonanda I.' was, according to the Rajataran- 
gini.i the contemporary of the great Pandavas of the 
3Iahabharata fame. The fifty-second in descent from 
Gonanda I. was Abhimanyu, the son oE Kanishka, 
whose successor, Gonanda III., was the first of a'new 
dynasty ‘which came to power 2330 years before 
Kalhana’s time.’§ But as we find in theRajatarangini 
that the actuals for the reigns from the end of the 
reign, of Andha.Yudhishtira, the last of the dynasty 
of Gonanda III., to Kalhana’s own time amount 
to 1329 years, 3 months and 28 days, or roughly 

* First Taranga, Verse 15. 

t Indian Antiquary, April 1889. 

JI. 44. § 1. 52aca53. 
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1330 years, Kalhana must have supposed that the 
inten al between the end of Abhimanyu’s reign 
and that of Andha Yudhishtira’s represented a period 
of (2330 — 1330, or) 1000 years. From the extract 
given above, it ia dear that in Kalbana’s time the 
belief was current that there had elapsed 226S 
years from the time of Pundava Yudhishtira to 
that of Andha Yudhishtira. Consequently Kalhana 
gives(2268— 1000,or)1268yearsfor the reigns of the 
first fifty-two kings from Gonanda I. to Abbimanyu. 
We are now in a position to understand what the 
‘tradition’, * referred to by Kalhana actuallywas.lt 
must have been supposed that 1268 years had 
elapsed from the time of the coronation of Pandava 
Yudhishtira, the contemporary of Gonanda I., to the 
time of Abbimanyu, and that the twenty-one 
kings of the dynasty of Gonanda HI. reigned in all" 
for one thousand years. We may go even further 
and infer that the original tradition was to the affect' 
that ItiCS years had elapsed from the time of the 
great war to the time of Khnishkaa successor, and 
that the period of 1000 years, allotted to the 
t" entv-one kings of the second dynasty, is a later 
addition, regard beiog bad to the large at erage for 
each reign and the roundness of the figure. As 


I. 48 and 49. 
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a matter of fact, Kalhana himself actually states- 
that it is “ thought” that the fifty-two kings down 
to Abhimanyu reigned in all “ for 1266* years.” 

But we may well be surprised with the actual 
dates given by the historian. As we may infer 
from the verses 48 and 49 of the first Taranga, he 
accepts the old tradition in so far as it stated that 
2268 years had elapsed from thO time of Pandava 
Yudhislitira to that of Andha Yudhishtira; but 
with regard to the other part of the tradition, 
namely, that Pandava Yudhishtira lived at the end 
of the Dwapara Yuga, Kalhana does not accept it. 
The reason for Kalhana’s standpoint was that, in 
his day as now, the Dwapara was supposed to have 
ended, and the Kaliyuga to have begun, in 3102 
B. C., whereas he placed greater reliance on a 
versef of Gargn, quoted in Yaraharaihira’s Bribat 
Samhita, which he interpreted, erroneously as will 
shortly' appear, ns meaning that Yudhishtira com- 
menced to reign 2526 years before the era of Sali- 
vahnna, or in 2448 B. C. As Abhimanyn lived 
1268 years after Pandava Yudhishtira, Kalhana 
therefore placed him in (2448 — 1268, or) 1180 
B. C. Since Kanishka and his successor 
Abhimanyu lived in the first century after 


* Evidently a mistake for 1268 years. I. 54. 
t Brihat Samhita, XIII, 3 and 4. 
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of Salivahana dates from Kanislika, it is clear that 
Abhim’anyu . must have been reigning about the 
commencement of that era in 78 A. D. . If so, 
Yudhishtira, who l«ed*l*268 years earlier, must 
have begun to reign about(12C8— 78, or) 1190 B.C. 
As the* coronation of Yudhishtira took place soon 
after the close of the « ar, u e may suppose that the 
Mababharata war also was fought about the year 
1190 B.C. 

•In the year 476 A. D. was born the greatest of 
Hindu astronomers, Aryabhata by name, whose 
fame spread not only in India and Arabia but also 
in the vast dominions of the Greek Empire of Con- 
stantinople. He was known to the Arabs under 
the name of Arjabahrand to the Homans as Andu- 
barius or Ardubarius.f He oas the first in India 
to promulgate the bold theory that it was the earth 
}that revolved round the sun. His calculation of 
Jtbe circumference of the earth and his explanation 
of the phenomena of the eclipsesi prove beyond 
doubt that he richly deserved all the encomiums 
showered upon him by Hindus and foreigners 

* Santi Parva, XLI. 23. 

| * Clironicon Pascliale.' quoted in Weber's Indian Litera- 
ture, p. 255. 

J Halt'd Ancient India, Vol. II. p. 243. 
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aliie. Ite is reported to hare stated* "that the 
line of the Saptaralns intersect.,! the. middle of 
-Magha Xakshatra in the year, of KaViyuga 1010 ," 
r.t., 1102 B.C. It haaairvflly been allow n that the 
Parana* t relate that the liishis were in the very 
same poaition at the birth of Peril, hit. Combin- 
ing the testimony of the Puranaa rvith that of 
Aryabhata, «e may readily infer that Pnriljhit 
wa, born about 1102 B.C. A, the war tool place 
at the most a few month, earlier than the birth of 
Parilahit, it might hare occurred about 1193 B.C. 

. AVe arrive at the very aame remit if we tale 
into consideration the number of kino, who. 
according to the Puranaa, occupied the throne of 
Afagadha from the time of the war loth, accea- 
»f Chandragupta. The Viahnu Purnna atate, 
what the other Pumna, mainly agree in recording, 
namely, that the nine Ifanda, reigned for a hundred 
year,, that the ten Saisun.ga, „f 
dynaaty reigned for 362 years, that the live kinfe, 
of the .till previous Pradyota dynasty „ec„p ie d lbe ' 
throne for 138 years, andlbat this last dynasty' 
succeeded theft™, B.rhadrathadynasty, twenty- 
two kings of which occupied the throne of Jr 

d_ha_ s, nee the date of the W„ r . Ih „, „ ^ 

-tSee lVi.son , lkaatfrtlo. of Vi,hn„ Vo , , y ^ 
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‘years for the Nandas and 500 years for the two 
previous dynasties. We have to bear in 'mind that 
it is unsafe to implicitly believe in everything that 
the Puranas relate. lt*is rather our duty to 
“ prove all things and hold fast that which is good.”. 
The number of kings given by them is probably 
correct inasmuch ns it is very probable that the- 
same number was reported to the Greek Ambas- 
sador Jlegasthenes. Cut we have to pause before 
accepting the ptrimh. At first sight one would 
remark the round figures for the periods allotted to 
these dynasties, namely, 100 years for the Nandas 
and 500 years for the Prndyotas and Saisunagas. 
What, however, strikes one most is the large average 
number of years for each reign. The very same 
Vishnu Parana gives 137 years for the ten kings 
of the later Maurya dynasty, 112 years for the 
ten kings of the Sunga dynasty, and 45 years for 
the four kings of the Kamva line. The average 
number of years for each king of these post- 
Chandragupta dynasties is about 12 years. But 
the average for the Pradyota dynasty is about 
28 years and that for the Saisunaga about 36 
years 1 As for the Nandas, it is scarcely probable 
that a father and his sons could have reigned for 
one hundred years, especially when we remember 
that the last surviving sons did not die a natural 
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death, but were extirpated by Chandragupta with 
the aid of the scheming Clsanakya* As the years . 
given by the Purana for these pre-Chandragupta 
dynasties are therefore nob trustw orthy, it would be 
unsafe to deduce therefrom the probable date of the 
war. It is possible that the Furanas may have le£*" 
out insigniGcant reigns, or that these ancient kings 
were more robust and long-lived than the kings of 
the post-Chan dragupta period; but even on that sup- 
position, the averages are still too large. 

In hardy old England, from the Norman invasion 
to thebeginningof the twentieth century, thirty-five 
monarchs had reigned, the commonwealth counting 
as one king, for a period of 835 years, and the aver- 
age for each reign is about twenty-three years. 
Prom the accession oUIugh Capet of the House of 
Valois to the execution of Louis XVI, France t 
had been ruled over- by thirty-three kings for a 
period of (1793-9S7, or) 80G years, yielding an 1 
average of about twenty-four years. Eight kings 
liad ruled over Prussia t from the accession of 
Frederick I. to the death of Frederick II. in 


18?S A. D., or for a period of 187 years with 
an average of about twenty-three years. In 
Itussia.t from the time of Ivan H I., there . 

and Dhundira. 

ja » Introduction thereto. Mahawaaso, CU. IV. 

> 0eor 6e« Geneologicat Tables of Modem History., 
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had reigned twenty- tv o monarchs op to the 
accession of the present Emperor Nicholas II. 

• for & period of (1894 — 14G2, or) 432 years, 

- which results in’an'aversgeof about nineteen years. 
In old Japan, the. present Emperor Mutsu'llito U 
supposed to be “ the 123rd of the Imperial line, 
liia ancestor Jimnm Tenno, the first Emperor, 
having established the dyn&sty which has lasted 
-unbroken for 2500 years.’'* This gives 3boat 
twenty-one years for each king of this long-lived 
dynasty. Thus we have the averages.' for each 
of the five foremost Powers of our Hemisphere, 23 
years for England, 24 for France, 23 for Germany, 
19 for Russia, and 21 for Japan. AVe may not be 
far wrong if we take the average of these averages, 
*.«. about 22 years, as the probable duration of 
each reign of the pre-Chandragupta dynasties. There 
were twenty-two Barhadrathas, five Pradyotas and 
ten Saisunagas, or thirty-seven kings in all, from 
the time of the "War to that of the Nandaa and they 
might therefore have reigned for about (37 x 22, or) 
814 years. Moreover, according to the Buddhistic 
‘ Mabawanso,’ composed by Mahanama at about 
460 A. D., Mabapadrna Nanda, called Knl&snko 
m the chronicle, reigned for twenty years and 

* Bev, Herbert Moore'* Half-hoars in Japan, 
p. 250. , 
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“ had ten sons. These brothers conjointly ruled 
the empire righteously for 22 years. 8nbsequently 
there Mere nine brothers: they also according to 
seniority righteously reigned for 22 years.”* That 
is to sajr, the Niodis reigned in all for a period of 
(20 + 22 + 22, or) 64 years, a figure more likely to 
be correct than the Puranic 100 years. Thus, ac- 
cording to our method of reckoning, the "War must 
have happened about (814 + 64, or) 878 years be- 
fore Chandraguptn, or at about (878 + 31G f, or) 
1193 B. C. 

We have stated above that there was an interval 
of about 814 years between the War and the 
accession to the throne of Mahapadma Nanda. But 
the Vishnu Parma gives 1015* years for the period 
or about 200 years more than our figure. The compiler 
of the Purana appears to have arrived at 1015 years 
by supposing that a round period of 1000 years 
elapsed from the commencement of the Kaliyuga 
to the time of Nanda’s accession and that the Kali 
began 15 years later than the war. If this surmise 
of ours be correct, we may well suspect the 
genuineness of the interval of around period of a 
thousand years between the beginning o f Kali and 
* Taruotrr’s Mahawanso, Ch. IV. 

t Mt. Muller'. Ancient Suo.Srit Literatim, p. 29B. 

} Vis two Parana, IV. 24 
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the coronation of Xanda. Jloreover, the Parana 
period of 1015 years for the 37 kings between the 
War and the coronation of Xanda yields an 
'improbable average of a little over 27 years. That 
the author deals vaguely in round figures is evident 
from his giving 100 years for the Xandns, 500 
years for the Fradyotas and Saisunagas, and 1000 * 
years for the Bafhadratha dynasty ; and this last 
figure directly conflicts with the other statement 
that 1015 years intervened between the war and 
the end of the Saisunaga dynasty. 

There is another statement in this Purana to the 
effect that the Saptarshis, which are supposed to 
moveat the rate of oneNakshutra for every hundred 
years, t had moved ten Xaksbatras from Magha to 
Purvaahada during this interval, which therefore 
comes to (10 x 100, or) 1000 years. It will be appa- 
rent thatthis supposed movement was arrived nt by 
the author, not by its having been previously actually 
observed and noted, for such a movement is astro- 
nomically impossible, but by his deducing it from 
his other statement, contained in the immediately 
preceding verse, that 1015 years had elapsed 
during this interval In fact the author seem 
first to have had in mind that the Kali began 1 5 years 
* Vishnu Purana, IV. 23. 
t Vishnu Purana, IV. 24, 
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alter the war and that 1000 years elapsed from 
the beginning of the Kali era to the accession 
of Kanda to the throne of Magadha, and luxt to 
have deduced therefrom the proposition that the 
Saptarshis, which were in Magha at the time of the 
war, had moved on to Purvashadha at the corona- 
tion of Muhapadma Kanda. 

In chapter XIII of the Brihat Samhita, Vara* 
hamihira, who was born in 505 A. D., deals 
with .the subject of the Saptacshi cycles. After 
premising that he quotes from Yriddba Garga, 
he states: — 

gfvr?8t S'# 1 

II l II 

This slokn has been thus translated by 'Dr. 
Hultzsch * “'When king Yudhisbtira ruled 
the earth, the (seven) seers (Ursa Major) were 
in Magha ; the Saka era (is) 2526 (years after the 
commencement) of his reign.’’ He' comments on 
itbj saying:“Accordingly the coronation of Yudhish- 
tira took place 2526 years before the commencement 
of the Saka era, or at the expiration of the Kaliyuga - 
Sami at 653 and in B. C. 2448.” It may be obser- 
ved tliat Dr. Hultzsch agrees with Kalhana in V 


•Indian Antiquary, VIII, p. 66, 
t Rajataraogini, 1. 56. 
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■thinking that the Tudhishtira era is different from 
the Kali era. On the other hand, Jyotir- 
vidahharana, an astronomical work ascribed to 
Kalidasa, but which scholars place in the sixteenth 
century * A. D., tells us that in the Kaliyugasix 
different eras will flourish one after another ; the 
Tudhishtira to last for 3044 years from the begin- 
ning of Kali, the Yikrama era to last for 135 years 
afterwards, the Salivahana for 18000 years after 
the Vikrama era, and the Yijaya, Xagarjana, and 
Bali eras to be current in the rest of the Kali-' 
yuga. Of course these three last eras are fictitious 
and have nothing to do with our enquiry. But 
I quote the Jyotirrid&bharana only for tbe purpose 
of showing that Hindus have all along * thought 
that the Tudhishtira era commenced with tbe Kali. 
So also Aryabhata computes by the era of Yudbish- 
tira,t which corresponds to the Kaliyuga. It is 
not therefore possible to concur with Kalhana and 
Dr. Hultzsch who place the beginning of the Yu- 
dbishtira era “ at the expiration of the Kaliyuga- 
samvat 653 and in B. C. 2448.” 

AVe have to consider what the word ‘Sakakala’ 
really means. It has been already proved that 
* Weber’s Indian Literature, p. 201. 
IColebrooke’a Mis: Essays, Vol. II, p. 428. Weber's Ind ian 
Literature, p. 260. 
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Garga, the author ot' the Bloba, lived about 
165 B. C. Even granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the contention of Dr. Kern that G arg& 
lived! in the first century B. C., vt is not possible 
that Garga coaid have meant by * * * § Sakakala’ either 
the Vikraroasamrat, which began rather subse- 
quently in 57 B. C., or the Salirahana Sakabda, 
which commenced still later in 78 A. D. It may 
also he noted here that it has not been as yet 
proved that the Yikramasamvat era bad been in use 
ever since 57 B. C. On the contrary, scholars like 
Tergusson,* Max Mullert and 'Weber* are of a 
different opinion. Besides the Kali or the Saptarshi 
era, there was in the days of Garga only one other 
prominent era in existence, namely, the era of Kir- 
vans, “ which," says Fergusson§ in connection with 
a different subject, “ as far as I can see was the- 
only one that had existed previously in India.”' 
• The era of Ma*havira, the founder of Jainistn r 

* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p.46;. 
KergussPc’s * On the Safea, Samvat atid Gupta. Etas', pp. 
11-16. 

t India, what can it teach \*s. 1st edition, note 
aad Preface to 2nd edition, p. XVII. 

J Indian Literature, p, 202. 

§ Yergnsson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, p, 742. 
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beginning in 527 B. C., might have been then in 
existence; bat the Jain religion was only confined 
comparatively to a few and its era was not much in 
evidence before the public. The era of Buddha’s 
Nirvana was, on the other hand, very widely known 
both by reason of the intrinsic merits of His beauti- 
ful creed and of its constitution as the State Eeli- 
gion during the time, of Asoka the Great." 
In a' Tibetan work a schism * is recorded r 
as having occurred under a ‘Thera Nagasena’ 13 j 
years after the Nirvana; Chandragupta is re- 
corded to have ascended the throne 162 yearsf 
after the Nirvana ; the inauguration of Asoka is 4 
stated to have taken place 218 years + after the’ 
Nirvana ; and the Dipawanso, a history of Ceylon' 
written in Pali versp about the fourth century A.D., 
makes use of the era of Nirvana in its computa- 
tions. Therefore the era of Buddha’s Nirvana 
which was in'current use in the time of Garga 
might have been probably referred to by him. 

It is well-known that Gautama Buddha was 
known by the name of Sakya Muni and 
that his paternal grandfather was also known 
by the name of Sakya. Every reader of that 
noble classic. Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, is 

* The Tbeosophist, Nov. 99, p. 109. 

t Mas Mailer’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 299. 
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aware that the race to which Gautama belonged 
was often called by the name of Sakyas, as for 
example, where king Suddhodana was asked by his 
minister to 

“ Command a festival 

Where the realm’s maids shall be competitois 
In youth and grace and sports that Saki/as use." 
Says Mr. B. U. Dutt, “ A little to the east of the 
Kosala kingdom, two kindred clans, the Sakyas 
and the Koliyans, lived on the opposite banks of 
the small stream Bohini. * • Knpilavastu was 
the capital of the Sakyas* " The followers 
of Gautama Buddha were .often spoken of as 
‘ Sakyaputriya Sramanas’, in contradistinction 
possibly to the Sramanas of other sects. "We may 
therefore infer that the era of Gautama Buddha 
was probably known as ‘SakyaKala’ in those 
times. The era could not have been called by the 
name of ‘ Nirvana Kala for the evident reason 
that the term might equally apply to the Nirvana 
of Mahavira, the Jaina Saint. 

The sloka quoted above is written in the usual 
Arya metre, whose nature is thus defined in works 
on Sanskrit rythm : 

to i 

* Ancient India, Vol. I. p. 320. 
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which means: “The first and the third quarters 
must each contain twelve raatras, or syllabic instants 
(one being allotted to a short vow el and two to a long 
one), the second eighteen and the fourth fifteen”. 
The si oka next following the one in ques- 
tion is the fourth in the chapter and satisfies 
the conditions' required. Similarly, the first two 
slokas of the chapter ace in faultless rythm. 
But with regard to the third sloka, which is the 
one under discussion, only the first three quarters 
satisfy our rythmic requirements. The last 
quarter, '■utrt.lctwtf is bow ever short by one 
matra. It is inexplicable how scholars, including 
Kalhana, could have - hitherto overlooked such a 
glaring slip. From the fact that the K&jatarangini 
also makes this mistake, we may infer that the error 
might have been in existence from a very 
long time. It strikes me that the only way of 
correcting the error is by the insertion of the 
letter ‘ y* which has been somehow omitted, be- 
‘ tween the letters ‘I-’ and *a’ in the word 
*SaW If the expression ‘ Sakakala ' be cor- 
rected into * Sakyak&la, * or * Snkyakala, ’ the sloka 
becomes jwrfect and we Bball hare then the 
best of reasons to suppose that Garga refers to 
the era of Nirvana. ‘Sakyakala’ or ‘ Sakyabala * 
would then denote the epoch of the Sakyas, or of 
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the Sakya prince Gautama, or of the Buddha called 
Sakya Muni. Most probably some early copyist, 
better acquainted with Sakakala than with 
Sakyakala, changed the latter into the former 
which he might have thought to be the correcter 
form. Even without the aid of such a correction, 

1 Sakakala * may be considered to be a corruption 
of the word * Sakyakala.’ Thus in any case the era 
oE Buddha’s Nirvana is the one most undoubtedly 
referred to. 

We have next to determine what is meant by 
the phrase As we have seen, Dr. 

Hultzsch interprets it as meaning 2526. But if 
only we look into the expression a little closely, 
we may arrive at quite a different result. In the 
Sanskrit language it is usual, when numerical ex- 
pressions are employed, to put the units first, the 
tens after the units, the hundreds after the tens 
and the thousand, after the hundreds, and so on. 
Thus, for instance, the number one hundred and 
twenty-five is written thus i five two one. Dr. 
Hultzsch thinks that the ezpression now bein S 
discussed is written thus : Si, two five two, 
which, expressed in English figures, denotes 2526. 

But we have to take note of the letter V in the 
middle^ of the expression 'rrr*3,iJ4lfc. means 
* tw ‘ ce ’» 1 two times', 1 a collection of two,’ but not 
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* two’ simply. If were a mere expletive used foe 
the purpose of metre, it may be asked why 5*T, which 
means ‘two’ simply, has not been used in preference 
to the ambiguous When affixed to numerals 
the termination is not an expletive and gen- 
erally denotes .‘so many times.’ Such a precise 
mathematician like Garga cannot be expected to 
usb the particle unnecessarily, especially when quite 
a different meaning is thereby rendered possible- 
In my opinion, the w ord means 4 twenty- 

six times, *. and means 4 twenty-five ’ : 

in other words, the whole expression signifies 
“ twenty-six times twenty-five,” or 6o0. 

If it be asked why such a round-about method of 
expression has been adopted to denoto the simple 
number of 050 years, it may be urged in reply that 
Garga professedly computed here by the Saptarshi 
cycle which denoted the Iap«e of every one- 
hundred years by a new Nakshatra, and gave 
twenty-five years for each Xakaliatrapada, into 
four of which a Nakshotra was then, *as we 
have already seen, usually divided. If the Bishii 
had moved 01 Nakshatras from the time of the 
coronation of Tadhishtira to the Nirvana of Bud- 
dha, that would be more appropriately expressed as 
the movement of the Itishi* through twenty-six 
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psda* and the period denoted thereby would be 
put down as twenty-six time* twenty-five year#* 
We have now come to understand bv the sloka 
that 650 years had elapsed from the time of 
Yudhishtira to the beginning of Sakyakala or the 
era of Gautama's Nirvana. It may hero be stated 
that though Max Muller offer* very fair reason* 
for fixing the date of Nirvana in 477* B. C- yet 
44 there U perhaps no single point in the whole early 
history of India on which the chronicle* of 
■Ceylon and Further India aro to distinct and 
unanimous than that Buddha died, — or a* they 
express it, attained Nirvana— at the age of 
eighty years in the jear 543 B. C. r t The 
Dipawanso, the Pali chronicle of the fourth cen- 
tury A. D., computes by the era of Nirvana begin- 
ning in 544-3 B.C. But w e are not concerned hero 
with the question whether this date or Max Mul- 
ler’* date, 477 B.C., be the true dato for the Fari- 
Nirvar.a of Buddha. It is enough to note that 
Burma, Siam and Ceylon are all unanimous in giving 
the former date and that such widespread unan- 
unity of opinion cannot be expected I unless tbe 
■era of 544-3 B. C. had existed from a rerj 
long time. In my opinion , tbe date given by th< 
* Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 299. 
t Blgandet'a Life of Gautama, p. 323. 
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Buddhists of these three countries was the one 
current at the time of Garga. If the year 544-3 B. 
C. be incorrect, and the year 477 B. C. be the true 
date, we can only say that the error must have 
arisen long before the time of Garga who lived 
shortly after the lapse of three centuries from 
the Nirvana of Gautama Buddha. AVe are now in 
a position to understand the full force of Garga’s 
Statements that the Saptarshis moved by one 
Nakshatra in every hundred years, that they were 
in Magba when Yudhishtira reigned, and that 050 
years had elapsed from that time to that of 
Buddha’s Xirrana. These statements indicate to 
us that the coronation of Yudhishtira, and there- 
fore the Mahabbarata war, took place in the year 
(544 or 543 + 650, or) 1194-3 B.C. 

There prevails in almost all parts of India w hat 
is generally known as the Brihaspati sixty-year 
cycle. The utility of such a small cycle lasting 
for about the lifetime of man, each year of which 
is designated by a special name, is patent to every 
one who has lived in India. To a European, its 
efficacy ■would best be demonstrated if he be ask- 
ed how his countrymen «ou!d feel in case the 
twelve months of the year had no names given 
them, but had to be denoted by numerical figures. 
This cycle seems to have been in use in India 
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from a very long time*. In commenting on Tait- 
tiriya Brahmana, I. 4. 10, Sayana says that this 
cycle comprised twelve oF the ancient 6'’®' 
year cycles, which are so often referred to in the 
Vedic workst and in theVedanga Jyotisha. Cole- 
hrooke thinks that the period of Jupiter (Brihas- 
pati) was introduced by the ancient Hindus in 
conjunction with those of the sun and the moon in 
‘the regulation of the calendar, sacred and civil, 
in the form of the celebrated cycle of sixty years.*! 
Ab the sun arid the moon take about five 
years to return’ both to the same position at 
the beginning of a year, a fact which gave rise 
to the cycle of the five years, known as 
Samvatsara, Pamalsara, Idavatsara, Anuvaltara 
.and Idmtsara respectively, and as Jupiter makes a 
complete circuit of the heavensin about twelve years, 
it is evident that all the three heavenly bodies were 
-expected to return to the same' celestial region 
-on the expiry of every sixty years. But in 
consequence of a correcter knowledge of Jupiter’s 
motions. Northern India has been, for 6ome- 
- War ten’s Kala Sanksdlta.p 212. * 

t Taittiriya Samhita. V. 5.?.; Taittiriya Brahmana. HI.* 
4 11; 1. 4.10; IU 10 4. Taittiriya AranyaVa, IV. 19; 
Vajasaneya 8amhita, XXVII. 45 

t Dutt’s Ancient India, Vol. II, 242. 
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ime past, expunging one year oE the cycl® wt 
-every - 85 s ® T 8 r years, so that, aEter one such 
period, the name o£ the next year is left out 
and the name of the one following the next year 
taken to be the next year's name. As no such, 
evidently a comparatively recent, practice prevails 
in Southern India, the current year (April 1901 to 
April 1902), which is the year ‘ Pramadicha’ in the 
North, is the year * Plava’ in the South. 

At whatever time the cycle might ha\e first 
•originated, it appears to me that, when the names 
therefor were invented, the year of the J.taba- 
VtmnAa NT sr, Vne onVy faunas ept> A Vn Vhu 'tsiffcoty 
of Ancient India, was named ‘ Prabbav a,’ the 
name of the first year of the cycle. But the date 
usually given by the orthodox for the war orjor the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga does not correspond 
to the first year of the cycle. On the other hand, 
if we adopt the date given by Garga for the epoch 
-of Yudhishtira, i.e. 1191-3 B. C., we find that 
the corresponding year of the Jupiter cycle fur 
'that date is * Prabhava,’ the name of its very first 
year. 

We have already suggested that the Kaliyuga 
began at the winter solstice of the year 1177 
B. C. We have also seen that, barring the argu- 
ment based on Eajatatangtai which gives us about 
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1 190 B. C. foMhe war, our other lines of discussion 
point to 1 194-:s B. C. as the probable date 
of the war. AVe shall now find that this 
date is further confirmed by the application of • 
the principles of tbeVedsnga Jyotisha to certain 
statements, contained in the Mababharata itself. 
We may here observe that these statements are 
not to be explained by the astronomical calculations 
of modern times, for these were unknown in the 
days of the war, but ratber by the calculations of 
the Vedanga Jjotisha," which, though cruder, are 
better applicabfeto them, inasmuch as the Yedanga 
is the oldest Hindu astronomical treatise know n to 
us and its astronomical details, as we have seen, 
relate to the beginning of the Kaliyuga. ' 

In tjie Swargarobanika Parva of the Mababharata, 
we ar£ told that Xudhishtira lia\ ing observed * that 
the sun ceasing to go southwards had begun to 
proceed in his northward course’ * set out to 
where Bhidima lay on his bed. of arrows. After 
telling Yudhi«htira, wjio had in the meantime 
arrived, that the winter solstice! had 'set' in r 
Bhishma said * : — 


* Anusasonlka Parva, CLXVII. 6 
t Uid v. 26. 

t 28. 
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imn4 touih: gfqfgt i * 

<T#T II 

Babu I'ratap Cb under Roy translated it thus: — 
“ 0 Yudbishtira, the lunar month of Magha has 
come. This is again the lighted fortnight and a 
fourth part of it ought by this be over." Whatever 
historical weight may be attached to these state- 
ments, they may be at least taken to mean that the 
winter solstice then occurred on the expiry of the 
fourth part of the bright fortnight in the month of 
Magha, that is, on the fourth on the fifth day after 
new-rnoon, Nilakantha, the commentator of the 
Mahabharata, thinks that the expression ifr- 
denotes * Magha Sukla Pa neb a mi’*, or the 
fifth lunar day in the month of Magha after new- 
moon. But Mr, Rangacbarya'f' interprets the 
sloka to mean that the winter solstice occurred 
after the expiry of one-fourth part, not of the 
bright fortnight, hut of the month of Magha, and 
thus he seems to think that the winter solstice 
took place on the eighth day after new -moon. 
He makes fanFI?PT: quilifj 1W:, the fourth 
^ord in the first line, instead of the next 
* Com. on Bhishraa I’arva, XVII. 2. 
f See hii article in the Indian H/tick for October* 
1900 
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. It may be observed that the Vedanga states * * * § 
•that at the beginning of every five-year cycle the 
winter solstice took place on a new-moon day with 
-the sun and the moon together in Dhanishta 
Nakshatra. In verse 10, “ we find an enumera- 
tion of the Nakshatras, or rather of the divinities 
presiding over the Nakshatras, in which the moon 
stands at the beginning of the ten Ayanas of the 
Yuga,”+ that is, at the ten solstices of a five- 
year cycle. - The ten Nakshatras are Sravishta, 
Cbitra, Ardra, Purvaproshtapada, Anuradha, 
Aslesha, Aswayuj.Purvashada, Uttaraphalgnni, and 
Robini. 5 . But the Mahabharata states that the 
winter solstice occurred on the fifth lunar day 
•after Amavasya. As according to the Vedanga§ the 
winter solstice always occurred with the sun in _ 
Dhanishta, the Amavasya preferred to by the 
Mahabharata must have occurred with the sun 
and the moon in Sravans Nakshatra; and as the 
winter solstice occurred on the fifth day after this, 
the moon, must have been, on the solstitial day, in 
or near Itevati Nakshatra. According to the Jyoti- 
«ha,li this position could have occurred only at the 


* Yajur recension of Vedanga Jyotlsha, v 5 and 8. 

+Dr. G. Thlbaut's Vedanga Jyotlsha, p. 22. 

X Verses 10, 32, 33 and 34- 

§ Verses S, 6 and 7. 

1) Verses 10 .Si 32-34. 
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beginning of the fourth tear of a flit-yi-ar cycle, 

fop it wap then tiiat the moon was in .1 swiyoji, 
nMt to Herat', Xskshstra. Tl,p ihffers-nrr of" this 
nno- Xakshatra due t„ .. ( |,, , m p» r f,.ctions of flip 
piomml. oftbe Jjoti.fo - Thu.we may infrr that 
thp winter solstice follow in- th,. Mehablurata war; 
anil just precedingt BbishmaVsleoth. was the fourth 
of the r„„ winter solstice. of a five-year cycle.- 
The particular five-year cycle In which the Maha- 
hharata war took place apprar, to have lawn the 
fourth cycle preriou, to the h.^inningof the Kali- 
jnga in 1177 U.C.. inasmuch as we have fiend 
that the Itajvtaranjvini points to llDfi 11, C.. arid 
that all other lines of discussion lead to I I0f-ll 
II. C. as the probable date 0 f the war. Con'Cv 
fluently, the winter solstice ahortly following the 
war was the fourth of thefourth five-year cycle pre- 
oeding the commencement of tho Rally™ which 

Vgan, like the fire.year cycle, with a winter 
.olst.ee and with the and the moon in 
llhanishta Xalshatni. 1„ other words, Jhe .Malum 

barata war took place a little before the soven- 
teen h winter solstice preceding ,h, commence- 

jcarimac 


* Taw Thlb *" 1 '* Jyoil.ha.p.72, 

, * Anusasaaika Tar,,. Cl.XVII, 25.3, 
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.•To summarize the arguments above set forth : — 
We were first enabled by the Yedanga Jyotisha to 
place the beginning of the Kali era approximately 
at about 1 173 B. C. .. 

. Secondly; After enquiring into the date of Garga 
and of the Yavana invasion he spoke of, we noted 
that he fixed * the end of the Tuga’ for the retire- 
ment of the Greeks 'from Hindustan. From this 
statement we inferred that the Yuga, which ended 
sometime before 165 B. C., must have begun a few 
.years before 1165 B. C. 

Thirdly ; In explaining the figures given by the 
classical historians, we came to the conclusion that 
the Kaliyuga .must have begun in 1177-6 B. C. 

Fourthly ; The Malabar era furnished ns with 
another authority for fixing the commencement of 
the Kali era in 1176 B. C. 

• Fifthly ; We found that if the Kali commenced 
at the winter solstice immediately preceding the 
year 1176 B. C., the details of the Mahabharata 
would lead us to place the war at the end oE the 
year 119-f B.C. 

Sixthly; The tradition recorded in the fiajatafan- 
girii enabled us to fix the date of the war at about 
1180 B. C. 

; Seventhly ; From a statement made by Atya- 
'bbata that the Itishis were in Magha in the year 
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119- B. C., we inform! that the war might hire 
talon place at about 1103 B. C. 

Eighthly ; The average duration of the reign* of 
the monarch* of the fire foremost Power* of our 
hemisphere *erred to assist us in fixing the date of 
the war at about the year 1103 B. C. 

Ninthly ; Jrrom a aloka of Garga quoted in the 
BnhatSamhita, we inferred that the war occurred 
in the year 1101-3 B.C. 


Tenthly; A\e al«o found that the first year of 
the Brihaspati cycle of sixty year* actually corres- 
ponds, as may naturally be expected, to the date 
or the war as given by Oarga, i.e., 1104-3 B.C. 

Eleventhly and lastly; AVe applied the elements 
of the Aedanga Jyotisha to a alula contained in 
the Mahabharata, which fixesthodav of the winter 
«olst,oe occurring soon after the war, and concluded 
tha the war ahouldh.re taken place in the latter 
PMt of the j ear 1104 B.C. 

Thus we find all tbia cumulative evidence deri- 
ved from different sources converging to the 
"T? that the Kali era began at the winter 
. »' «. i of 1 177 B.C., and tlmt 

th.M.b.bta,,.",' took place .1 about the end 

Wth.t e .t,mo„yoft!,o only historian that India 
"" Wot tathe twelfth centurv 
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A. D., of the greatest of the astronomers of 
India who flourished at the end of the fifth 
century A. D., of another brilliant astro- 
nomer who shone in the second century B. C.,* 
and of a versatile Greek historian who was also 
an ambassador at the court of the first great* 
historic Emperor of India who reigned in the 4 
fourth century B. C. ’ We had also the authority 
of the oldest astronomical » ork of -India which 1 
claims to be a supplement to the Vedas, 06 
the -Kollam era which forms such a “ splendid 5 
bridge from the old world to the new,’’ and of the* 
famous sixty-year cycle. We tested these conclusions* 
by what we may call the common-senso process- 
based on the lists of kings contained in the Puranas. 1 
During this long and tedious discussion we have also 
met and disposed of the arguments of those that 
give an earlier date. 

We are particularly fortunate in having been 
able to find out so many reasons, for in the pro- 
vince of ancient Hindu chronology one is not often, 
able to support one’s opinions by more than a few 
authorities. As we proceed to discuss the signifi- 
cance and the origin of the system of the 
Chaturyugas, we shall also find further corrobora- 
tive testimony to the correctness of the views I 
have herein ventured to put forth. 
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So far ire hare been treading on more or less 
firm ground. But if we attempt to fix the' 
actual days of the year 1194 B.C. when the war. 
way be supposed to hare been fought, our.' 
authority will hare to be the epic alone, by itself 
an unsafe guide. As has already been remarked, 
the Mahabharata is unfortunately neither the work 
•f one author, nor of one age. Sir MonierWil-, 
Kama* thought that the compilation must hare 
proceeded for centuries; and Weber says:— “Of 
the Mahabharata in its extant form, only about one 
fourth (some 20,000 alohas or so) relates to this 
conflict and the myths that have been associated' 
with it; and even of this, two-thirds will hare to 
be sifted out as not original, since in the introduc- 
tion to the work (I. 81.) the express intimation is 
still presen ed that it previously consisted of 8800 
slokas only.”t “ But as to the period,” says Weber, 

“ When the final redaction of the entire work in its 


present shape took place, no approach even to direct 
conjecture is in the meantime possible; but, at 
any^rate, it must hare been some centuries after 
e commencement of our era”t .Professor 
M .cd.n.11, the author of th e j.te.t on s .„,_ 

* Indian Wisdom. Le C t XI II. 371. 
t Indian Literature, p 187 . 


t n>d, p. 188 
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krit Literature, assumes* * * § ’ that the original form of 
epic came into being about the fifth century B.C.” * 
The late Professor Wilson t considered the 
probable date of the epic poem to be about the 
third century B. C. 

It- has been recently proposed to start an 
Indian Bpic Society mainly for the purpose of 
lifting out the older portions of our incomparable 
epic. But the labours of such a Society, when brought 
to a successful termination, w ill not, in my opinion, 
militate against the authenticity of the texts we are 
presently to discuss. Most of these belong to the 
war portion of the Mahabharata, which, according to 
Weber, is recognisable as the original basis i of the 
«pic. 

We have already referred to a sloka § .of the epic 
which states that the winter solstice, which took 
place soon after the war, -happened on the fifth 
day alter new-moon in the month of Mngha. In 
the very next preceding sloka, Bhishma tells 
Yudhisbtira that he lias been hing on his ‘spiky 
bed’ for the previous fifty-eight nights. It may be 

* Sanskrit Literature, p. 285. 

t Wilson’s Introduction to Translation of Rig Veda, 
VoL I , p. XLVII. 

X Indian Literature, p. 187. 

§ Anusasanika Parva, CLXVII, 28 
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nbwxed that the bed referred to here cotmst- 
n| of the coanttru arrows that, shot from 
Arjuna's Gaodira, stuck into Bhwhma’s body. A* 
soon as Bhisbma Ml dow n niorlallf ivoanded, the 
roar of the tenth day battle ceased; and on the warn- 
ora of both the sides assembling tohave a look at the 
wounded Soldier, he a* feed for & pillow to match hi» 
heroic'bed.’ “The kings standing there then fetched 
many excellent pillows that were r**ry soft and made 
of delicate fabrics," seeing which Bbishma “ said 
with a laugh, ‘These, yekings, do not becomes hero’s 
bed.’ "• Arjana alone understood the intentions 
of his graudsife and immediately prorided a pillow* 
made of three well-placed arrows to the immense 
satisfaction of the veteran warrior. Among Hindus 
it lias for long been considered good for one’s future 
state, for death to occur in the period between the 
winter and summer solstices. The grand old 
Bhislima did not allow the arrows sticking into his 
body to bo removed Jest he might die before the 
commencement of the auspicious period, but 
rather preferred to suffer the excruciating patft, to 
which one with a less magnificent jthtjnyie would 
hate speedily succumbed. So firm w as the indom- 
itable will of this stern warrior, this noblest 


Bbishma Parva, CXXI. 
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flower of ancient chivalry, that he cared little 
for the terrible agony of these fifty-eight nights 
and more. How remarkable was the power of reli- 
gious conviction iq those early heroic times ! 

The war is expressly stated in the epic* to have 
lasted for eighteen consecutive days. Moreover, 
in the Dronabhishekaf Parra, Kama is said to have 
refrained ‘from taking part in the war for the ten 
days ’during which Bhishma was the generalissimo 
of the Kaurara army. In the last chapter of Drona 
Parva it is stated that * Drona,' who w as the next 
commander-in-chief, ‘ was slain after having 
fought dreadfully for five days/ Kama led the 
army i for the -succeeding two days, and on the 
night of the next§ day' after Kama's death, the 
war was . brought to an end. When Yudhish- 
tira was Lamenting the death of Gbatot- 
kacha on the fourteenth night of the war, 
Yyasa is said to have told Yudhishtira that 
‘in five days the earth would fall under his sway ."11 
Prom these references also it is clear that the 
war continued for eighteen consecutive days, 

* Asramavasika Parva, X. 30. 
f Sections II and V. 

, X Kama Pans, 1. 15. 

§ Salja Parva, 1. 10—13. ' * 

9 Drona Parva, CLXXXIV, 65. 
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the latter addressed him in these .words: The 
thousand-rayed mater of the day has begun his- 
northward course. I hare been lying on my bed 
here for eight and fifty nights.”* We may there- 
fore conclude that the winter solstice took place on 
the fifty-first, day from the close of the war.* 

On the nextf day after the close of war, Sri 
Krishna and the Pandavas paid a visit to the dying 
Bhishma, whom Sri Krishna addressed in the follo w- 
ing' words : — “ Fifty-six days more, O Kurd Warri- 
or, art thou going to live.'"'* One need not be 
misled by the prophetic nature of this expression 
and declare it to be of no historic value. It might 
well have been a fact and put in the form' 
of a prophecy by the compiler of the epic. 
But it may be asked how Bhishma could hare lived 
fifty-six days after the close of the war, if only fifty- 
days had elapsed from that time to the winter 
solstice .when Bhishma hoped to give up 
bis life-breath. But the explanation appears 
to me to he simple enough : though the winter 
solstice occurred fifty days after the close 
of the war, Bhishma does not seem to ha\e 


* Ibid. 26 and 27. 

fStri Parva, XXVII. Santl Parva, XLI.XLV. and I.H. 
t Itajadharmanu'asana Parva, VI. \0 , 
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died on the solstitial day, when the arrows were' 
extracted from his body, but appears rather 
to hare lingered on tiU the sixth day after the 
winter solstice. We have seen that the sol- 
stice took place tbenon thefifth lunar day afteraeiv- 
moon in the month of Magha. It was on the sixth 
day from this, that is, on Magha Sukla Ekadasi, that 
Bhishma, “ that pillar of Bharata’s race," seems to 
have “ united himself with eternity." Tradition 
asserts that Bhiahma died on this very day, and 
•our almanac, even now make note of the fact and 
call the day by the name of “Bhishma Ekadasi." 
To this day, death on the eleventh lunar day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Magha ia held in 
great esteem, and neat to that, death on such 
-a day of any other month. IWbly the sup- 
posed religious efficacy rests on the memory of 

the day of the royal sage's death. 


M the fifty-ninth day after Bbishma’e fail corres- ' 
ponded to Magha Sukla Panchami, liev.ti or 
Asw.ni Nakshatra* the day of Bhishma’. overthrow, 
which took place on the tenth day of the war, 
happened m accordance with the principles of the 
Vedanga -f „„ Margasirsh, Sukla Panchami, in 
DhanuhtaJi.kshatra; and the Amavasya preceding 
'^happened on the fifth day of the J J h ° 


* pp. 834! 

t Vedacga Jyo.isba, V„„ y. ^ 
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Kakshatra. As a matter of fact, Dr. G. Thibant * 
giyps this very Nakshatra for the last Amavasya 
but twcr of the third year of a five-year cycle, 
which particular new-moon our Amavasya actually 
is. "We may therefore conclude that the war be- 
gan on the fourth Nabshatra preceding Jyeshta or 
in Cbitra'of the month of Karthica and ended in 
Hobini Kakshatra inMargasira month. 

ThePandavas tried many milder means before 
they at last resorted to the arbitrament of war; 
thpy even proposed to sacrifice their interests 
to some extent, if war could thereby be averted. 
5ri Krishna was the last to be sent on a mis- 
sion of mediation and he started for Hastinapura 
*' in the month of Kaumuda, under the constel- 
lation Eevati, at the end of the Sarad (autumn) 
Reason and at the approach Of the Hemanta (dewy 
season).”f According to the commentator and 
also to the translator, Kaumuda is the Kartica 
month. As the latter half of autumn corres- 
ponds to the month of Kartica, we may be 
certain that the statement means that Sri Krishna 
left for Hastinapura in the Kevati Kaksbatra 
-of the month of Kartica. His efforts at recon- 

* Dr. G. Thibaut’s booklet on Vedanga Jyotisha, p, 15 

17, Amavasya No. 36. 

f UdyogaParva, LXXXIII, 7. 
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ciliation having been of no avail, he seems to haie 
returned to the Pandava camp in Push} a 
Nakshatra, for, as soon as he left Hastinapurs, 
Duryodhana asked his warriors immediately to 
march the army to Karukshetra, “ For to-day the 
moon is in the constellation of Pushya”. A little 
before Sri Krishna's departure from Hastinapura, 
lie proposed * to Kama i 


arm unfa t 

nnmt g^r fwt n 

"In seven days « ill there bo new-moral i let 
the war ba begun on that day nhich, tbeytny.ii 
presided over by India." As the commentator says. 
"Sakr.der.tsm’ denotes the Jjeshte Nakslmtra, 
it Inch is presidedt orerby Indra. The versetl.ere- 
Eore indicates that the approaching Amavasya Iras 
to happen in Jyeshta Xekahatra. This series to 
confirm our inference drawn from other teats, 
thattbe Amavasya. ii hich occurred on the fifth day 
H e war took place in Jyeshta Nakshatra. But, to 
■ay that the new-moon would occur on the seventh 
da; seem, to be certainly w rong, f„ r Krishna was 

A^. to „^r , * Nal " h * ta “* 

ntA to oc cur m Jyeshta, the 

+t • ■ U<1 - YOfra Pacr a. CXLII IS 

fTaitlmsa Sambita, IV. 4 10. TaiWi.ya B„binaoa,I. 5 2 
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tenth Nakshatra from Push) a. Probably * * 

is an error for * t 

The war, however, did not begin in Amavasya 
as suggested by Sri Krishna, for, as we have seen, 
Duryodhana moved out his army to Kuruksbetra 
on Pushya Nakshatra. The Pandavos * too seem 
to have marched out of Upaplavya on the very same 
Pushya. Both the contending parties were in 
such a hurry to march their armies to the battle-, 
field, because Pushya Nakshatra was considered 
auspicious for such purposes. Yet, it was not pos- 
sible to begin the actual fighting on the very same 
day. Much remained to be done before the 
armies could meet each other in battle array. If 
Sn Krishna returned from Hastinapura with the 
answer of Duryodhana on Pushya Nakshatra, it 
is reasonable to allow some time for the "marching 
of troops, for the ground to be cleared, for the 
pitching of tents, for the divisions of the armies 
to be properly effected, and, most of all, for the 
allied princes to bring on their respective 
divisions to the field of battle. It appears to 
me that, all these preliminary arrangements 
"ere gone through daring the interval of the five 
days between 'Pushya and Chitra, in which 
Nakshatra , the fighting actually began. But 
• Balya Parva, XXXV. 10 aod IS. 

7 
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our epic says that both the parties were prepared 
for battle on the day xvheh the moon had gone 
to the region of llagha. • The natural interpreta- 
t‘°nt of the expression is that on that day the 
moon was in Magha Nakshatre. I„ that case 
«0 hare to suppose that though the armies 
»ere almost ready for war in Magba Nakshatm, 
t e first shot, to use a modem expression, was 
not fired till after the lapse of three more day*' 

. ” Blra le e* n march to Kurnksbetra 
in Pushy., were organited in effective 
J™ona «■*>». ^ actually engaged in 
battle ,n Chitm, Or, it may be th.t -Jtagha’ is an 
error or laghava.' The expression then would 
mean that the moon had entered the region of 

Ind™' 1 ip 1 o' tflB 8tar ^iica presided over t by 
Indra. If the emend.tioo prove to be correct 
, " “ 0tl ‘ e ' ‘ca'imony to the correctness 

tZZ? ■*****" ~ began in Chitm 

betotne ■" miud that the epic was 
years alt .kT™' fl,ra ““f 8 '!»■ thousand 

years after the date of the 'y ar , Hoiv ^ 

- + T . * Bhishma Pa^Txm! 
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tions, additions, omissions and errors must there 
have been made during this vast period ! There 
are many statements in the epic which conflict 
with one another, a circumstance which can be 
accounted for only on this historic basis. 

One .such conflicting statement occurs in the 
Gadayudba Parva. On the last day of the war 
Balarama returned to Kurukshetra from his pil- 
grimage to the banks of the Sarasvati, * whither 
he had gone on the eve of the war in utter dis- 
gust with this horrible fratricidal war. He said: — 
“Forty-two days have elapsed since I proceeded 
forth ; 1 left on Pushya, I have returned in Sravana.” 
t The epic states expressly that the Pushya Naksha- 
tra on which Balarama went aw ay on pilgrimage ,w as 
the one t on which the Pandavas set out of Upa- 
plavya to the field of battle. It also certainly 
implies§ that the Sravana Kakshatra on which 
Balarama returned happened on the last day of the 
war. If these statements are to he taken as 
authentic, the obvious inference is that the war, 
which began with the marching of armies to 
' * The bed of this river is still visible near Kurakslietra 
and Thaneswar. Datt's Ancient India, J . 62. . 

f Balya Parva, XXXIV. 6. 

P4rVa ' XXXV * 10— 1S - Vd 7°S* l’arva, CLVII 
§ Balya Taira, LIV. 32. 
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Kn ra k,h atnl on Push}., came to „„ end to 
day, lifer. This conflicts 
directly with the natural inferences we hare drawn 
from the other statements, namely, that the » inter 
Mlstice occurred on Magha Sulla Pancbami fifty 
days after the eloseof the war, that the war lasted 
tor eighteen consecutire days, that the do,- 
vasya which occurred on the fifth day of the war 
took place m Jyeshta NaVshatra, and that Sri 
nshna left for Hastinapcra on his errand of peace 

«&«i« month andre- 
turned to Upaplarya on the neat following Pusbya. 
To.^.„chaco„, i n ge , lcJt >v 0 „;;f n!o f tb i ! 

“ I“*« P0,!ibb - ^hare either 
denarra " ^ ,tat 'Dents about Balarama's 
„ 'V r* 0i ,be Mf and about hi, 
""einc h8 “ ** thereof are spurious 

Other teats, rtt 5t t "h th ” “ ni, ' d ° E 

“^discussion 

the inference to be rf, , “ t<Kmer 

Sakramafeft for the La " ["V” ^ 

*»nextPasliva v. ♦ tbe march of troops on the 
he returned *° ?» and that 

fore the dose of the Sr "””a»oine day, ba- 

incorrect, m b ’ [ 'however, the, lola is 

7 65t “W >t by changing 
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‘forty-two’ into ‘twenty-four*. If Balarama had 
left on pilgrimage in Pushya and returned on the 
last day of the war, that being the twenty -fourth 
from the day of his departure, the last day of the 
war would happen in Bobini, a result which is iden- 
tical with the one we .have already deduced from 
■other texts. In that case the sloka, which now runs, 
“^TK^U^l^q \ ^ ^ % l 

(^Muiqi) g^rnra: u,” 

might then read s — 

=^TH^T % I 

5%i ^*uwm: U • 

There is one other conflicting verse which we 
shall briefly discuss. On the fourteenth night 
of the war there was a tremendous battle between 
the contending parties. It is hinted in the epic * 
that the moon rose up on that night after three- 
fourths part of it had expired. This is certainly 
a mistake ; for the new-inoon " having taken 
place on the fifth day of the war, the moon 
should have disappeared below the western hori- 
zon about an hour and a half before three-fourths 
of the night were over. On the evening of the •* 
. fourteenth day of the war, Arjuna’a vow to kill 

•Drooa Parva, CLXXXV. 28 and 46 -56 ; a ? , 

CbXXXVII. 1 . 
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.layadratba haling been fulfilled, the Kurus, 
burning with revengeful thoughts, continued the 
strife far into the night. The epic would have 
us beltere that daring the first half of the right 
a tremendous battle raged in total darkness 
resulting in the death of Ghatothacha, that both the 
armies thereafter lay down to sleep for some time, 
and that on the ri«eofthe moon at about three 
o clock in the morning, both the aides recom- 
menced their fighting. It is more probable that 
the war continued for as long as the moon was 
shining and that the armies rested when the -moon 
had set. The poet was perhaps led to make this 
mistake by his anxiety to render the night 
sufficiently horrible for Bakshasa heroes to fight with 
their powers of illusion. Tor, it must be remem- 
bered that the Kakshasa Ghatotkacha on the side of 
thePandavas and the Bukshasa Alayudha on the 
Kaurasa side are represented as having made the 
night hideous by their powerful uncanny powers, 
which could he used effectively only in total, 
darkness. 

But, barring these two conflicting statements 
too maj- be explained away, all other 
texts sene, as we have seen, to support our 
conclusion. TTe are told that the winter 
solstice happened on Magha Sukla Panchami, that 
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the tenth day bait!** happened fifty-eight data 
before it, that Itlii'hina, who died on Magha Bukla. 
Tikadvi, pan* up the ghost fifty-«ix days after th* 
dose of the war, tliat a period of fifty day* inter- 
vened between the end of the war and the winter 
Kihtice, tliat the war lasted for eighteen cun**- 
cut! re data, tliat the Atnimja, which occurm! »oon 
after the commencement of the war, happened in 
' Jyeahta Xakfliatra, that the armies began their 
departure to the field of battle in I’ushya Nak- 
ihatra, and that Sri Krishna had proceeded to 
Ha»tlnapura on hi* mi««?on of m'>diition on the 
preceding ftcrati Xiksiutra In the month of 
Kartica. All the«« point hut to im* conclusion, 
namely, that the wir, which lasted fur eighteen 
consecutive days, concluded on the fifty-flr»t 
night before the winter solstice. 

At present the winter solstice falls on the 2l*t 
•of December. The Gregorian system, which 
is the basis of the calendars of all Durupe, 
except Itusm, Greece and Turkey, “ in- 
Tolm an error of less than a day in 21521 years”.* 
As the war took place in 1104 B.C.,’ or 2100 1 
years ago or 2770 years before the calendar was 
laat corrected by Tope Gregory XIII, wo may he 
•B J, »loj>ktn%V Astronomy, p. €3, 
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Cert T "* »i«« ralstira uhich occurred 

r fir " * f ‘ er tlle <*'« «l «,e 

A ■ ’ " **“ '“ppened, a, „o»-, on the H,t 

e„n,l,',r r ”, t fr St J'* e )- We may therefore 

of fl r t " the “ >mmence < 1 ™ the 14th 
°Lt r - n<l " M bro ^ ht » * oh* on the 
” . th * ■■’"»£ October, 1164 B.C. Whether 

efah^ hr *t. fiir- 
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ftuB hat*- stated in the prrcrding chapter* 
\ff that llit* KaUxugi ctmimtnen! at the 
i winter aoMic** occurring in tin* Utter 
part of Ihe tear 1177 ll. C„ and that it us* ori- 
ginally a period of one thousand Tear*. It S* appa* 
rent that these propositions an* at conflict with the - 
orthodox opinion which male* the Vues ln*gii» 
in 3102 It. C. and U*t for 432,00ft year*. How 
l«w this popular belief cuntw about! hit possible 
to find a rational explanation foh thi« variance ? 
XVe shall endearour to di'CUM these question* in 
the course of this chapter and the next ; and if ur 
succeed in finding *ati»facIory solutions there* 
for, we may then bo able to understand a little 
better the Chronology of Ancient India. 

The Vishnu l’uroua (I. 3.) enumerate* the 
following divisions of , lime : — " Thirty Muhurta* 

0 
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maKo a day-and-night of human beings and a 
like number of day -and -nights makes a month of 
two Pakriia* (fortnight*). Six months make 
an Ayana (the period between the Folstices), and 
two Ayanos constitute the year. The southern 
Aj ana (the period between the summer and winter 
solstice*! is a night, and the northern Ajana 
(the period between the winter and summer sol- 
stices) is a day, of the Gods. Twelve thousand 
divine years, of 300 such day-and-night* each, 
constitute the four yuga*, Krita, Treta and the 
like. Know the manner of their distribution s the 
Kritayuga comprises 4,000 years ; the Tretayuga, 
3,000 years ; the Dwaparayuga, 3,000 years ; and 
the Kali) uga, 1,000 years. Thus tho«e that know 
the pa^t have declared. The period that precede* 
a yuga is called * Sandhya,’ w hich comprises as 

many hundred ) ears a* there are thousands in the 
) uga , and the period which comes after a yuga 
is called 1 Sandhyamsa,’ which lasts tor a like 
period. The intervals between these Sandhjas 

and Sandhjamsas are known as the jugas called 

Krita, Trela, and the like. The Krita, Treta, 
Dwapara and Kali go to constitute the Chatur- 
)uga, a thousand of which make a day oF Brahma. 
There are fourteen Manus in a day of Brahma * 
The Surya Siddbanta (ch. I) also speaks of the 
same divisions of time. According to it, 
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Mahabharata, both of which give a different 
account of the Yugaa, are decided]/ of an 
earlier date. Sir William Jones placed Manu be- 
tween 1250 and 500 B. C. ; and Schlegel was 
content i«th 1,000 B. C. Professor Duncker 


gives 600 B, C., and Wilson and Stonier 
Williams, 500 B. C. Johaentgen gave 500-S50 
B.C., and the late Justice Sir. Telang, about 200 
B- C. Dr. Burnell fixes 500 —200 B. C. lor 
the older prose code, out of which, according 
to im, the present metrical redaction arose 
between 100 and 500 A.D. Dr. Buhler, the 
learned translator of Slanu in the Sacred 
s of the East Series, states that this “ esti- 
0 ° t e nge of the Bbrigu Samhita ' (oi.r 
J "j! code), according to which it certainly 
the 8ec0nd century A.D., and seems 
„ een composed between that date and the 

second century B.C., agree, very closely with 

m:r* Me. M*. 

1*W already gi' e r „' S tW th ’ M * halh “ ral ”' ” B 
to it hv ^ vanous dates assigned 

Christian eta for tb» 

r-fosL^XT^Ir - T " e ° rinion of 

,_ cu ort point seems to me 

* Introduction, p, CXVII. ' ' 
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to be very fair. He observes that the epic itself 
relates (1. 81.) that originally ( it consisted of 8,800 
alohas only and then increased to 20,000 and 
100,000 verses successively. He believes that 
the epic existed in an earlier form consisting of 
about 8,800 verses as early as the fifth century B.C., 
and that there was an extension ‘after 300 B.C. 
and by the beginning of our era/ « hen the Tavanas, 
Sahas and 1’ah lavas are mentioned in it for the 
first time. He continues : — ■ * “ There is an in- 
scription in a land graut dating from 462 A.D. 
or at the latest 532 A.D., which proves incon- 
trovertibly that the epic about 500 A.D. was 
practically of exactly the same length (100,000 
alohas) as it is stated to have in the survey of 
contents given in Book I., and as it actually has 
now.* * It is only reasonable to suppose that 
it had acquired this character at. least a 
century earlier, or by about 350 A.D.* * We are 
already justified in considering it likely that the 
great epic had become a didactic compendium 
before the beginning of our era.** 

In his monumental Lexicon, Both states that 
“according to the earlier conception stated in Maim 
and Mahabharata, the four yugas, Krita, Treta, 
Duapara and Kali, with their mornings and even- 


Sanskrit Literature, p. 287. 
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Krita ami other yagas last for 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 
and 1,200 years respectively. 

The passage serves also to show to us that it 
belonged to what Professor Macdonell calls the 
‘ the second stage ’ in the history of the compo- 
sition of the epic. We .have .’already seen that 
a few Tavana or Gneco-Bactrian kings were 
ruling over the* northern parts of India from 
about 326 B. C., the date of Alexander’s con- 
quest’ of India, to about .105 B. C., and that 
they again invaded India at the time of Menander 
(144 B.C.) The Salcas first came into prominence 
about the time of Garga (165 B. 0.); and the Yuehti 
tribe overran Bactria in about 126 B. C. and 
very shortly after invaded Northern India.* 
History does ' not know of any Tavana or Saka 
king ruling over Hindustan anterior to the dates 
given above. It obviously follows that the pass- 
age in question dates from a time not earlier than 
the first century before Christ. 

The Mnnnnnriti' which offers many striking 
MtnUatities+ to the Maliablmruta, states (I, 69- 
71.) that the Krita, Treta, Dwapara and Kali 
yagas with their respective twilight periods consist 

* DnfFs Chronology of India, pp. 15-19. 
t Bidder's Mann. Introduction, pp. LXXXVand LXXXVI; 
Telang's Introduction to Bbngnvat Gita, in Vol. VIII of 
Sacred Books of the East Series. 
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It ia stated in the Taittiriya 'Brahmana (III. 9. 
22. 1.) that “ one day of the Devas is a Samvat- 
sara (human year).” The Suryasiddhanta, the 
Vishnu Purana and a number of other works 
refer -to the same idea. The Vishnu 'tells us that 
“the period between the summer and winter sol- 
stices is a night, and that between the w inter and 
summer solstices, a day of the Gods.” This idea 
seems to have been derived from the old geogra- 
phical notions current in Ancient India and record- 
ed in the Mahabharata *und the Puranas. Accord- 
ing to them, the mountain Meru was located in 
the middle of the Universe, round which the sun, 
the moon, the planets and the stars were said to 
revolve. The Dhruva Xakshntra or the Pole Star 
was said to shine just above its summit. / “The 
world is here represented as consisting of seven 
concentric islands separated by different oceans. 
The central island, with Mount Meru in the middle, 
isJumbudwipa of which Bharatavarsha,” for India, 
is the main division." The Meru was so lofty that 
the Himalayas were said to bear no comparison 
to it. What then was this gigantic Meru? The 
description of it leads one to conclude that it was 
no other than the northern hemisphere of our 


* Bhisbma Parva, VI — IX. 
t '-MacMoneU’* Sanskrit Literature, p. 300. 
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a certainly resembles the form 
of a mountain pointing to the North Pole and 
round w hichthe celestial bodies undoubtedly appear 
to move. Our astronomers have made the point 
clear by telling us that “ the equatorial line llhu- 
chakra divides the earth into Sunieru and Kumeru, 
the northern, and the southern, hemisphere. 
The northern hemispheie ends at 1 Uttarn Dliruva ’ 
or the North Pole, and the southern at * Dakshina 


Dhruva’ or the South Pole. " At the North Pole is 
the top of the Meru where the Devas are supposed 
to live, and at the South Pole are said to reside 
Asuras, Pitris, and the God of Death. 


It is very possible that the idea that the golden 
summit of Meru is the residence of the Devas 
(Shining Ones) originated in a faint recollection of 
the earliest history of the Aryan races, who must 
have, long before their dispersal towards the South 
and the Vest, resided somewhere in the northern 
latitudes near the Arctic regions, where the Aurora 
oi tails, which stirred Dr. Nansen's imagination so 
deeply m his expedition to the ‘ Farthest Xoitli,' 
play, .itch fantastic trichs. Thi. wonderful display of 
the Ivorthem Light., f OT . l„ n g tim0 th , the ,„ e „ t 
ac.ent,Scd, to h3te beeneasi| di 

’ a " ord coming from the root 



ntr torn ivcvs. 


4 dir,' to shine, and hating its counterpart* in 
the Latin nnd in the English * Dirinity/ 

Even now if an un«ophi*licated person, un- 
influenced by the scientific sceptici«m of the 
age, were suddenly to be transported to tho*e 
dismal regions, would not his heart throb at the 
magnificent sight of that wonderful phenomenon? 
Nav, more, he would attribute that every recurring, 
etcr vanishing. spectacle to the finger of God, to 
some divine agency. IIow much more must the 
simple forefathers of the Vedic Hauls, who 
delighted in person if sing and worshipping every 
element or object in Nature, have felt the ‘divinity ' 
of that remarkable scene! 

Tho«e frigid regions have only one long 
day and one equally long night during the cour«e 
of a year. • As long as the cun is above the 
Equator, the North Pole enjovs its day and tin* 
South Pole paisea through its night. If the sun 
appears to go south of the Equator, tho North Pol** 
is dark and the South Pole is bright. For the hy- 
pothetical Devas inhabiting the summit of Mem, 
the day lasts for as long as the sun is in the north 
of the Equator, or for sir months; and the night 
lasts for the other air months of a j ear. In other 
word s, the period between the vernal and autumn* 
• Ball's Elements of Astronomy, pp. 139-149. 
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nl equinoxes represents the day, ami tiiat between 
tlio latter and the former, the night, of those who 
may be said to reside, like the Deras, near the 
North Pole. 

But «e are told by the Vi-hnu Furana and the 
Surjn Siddlianta that the Uttara\*ana, or the period 
betMeen the winter and summer solstices, i* a 
day, and that the Ilakahinayana, or the internl 
between the rummer and winter solstice*, a night 
of the Oods. As Mr. Tilak jxiints out, •Uttarajana 
nnd IXik«hina\an-i,or as they reem anciently tohare 
been known, the Dctayana and Pitriyana, origin- 
ally denoted the periods between the equinoxes 
and not those between the solstices. As the year 
originally com monced w ill, the Devayana w Inch w as 
its first half, it is clear that when the beginning of 
the } ear was changed, shortly before the Maba- 
bharnta AVar, from the time of the sernal equinox 
to that of the winter solstice, the Derayana or 
Uttarajana also commenced with the new begin- 
ning of the year at the winter solstice. Thus 
t e Uttarajana, instead of denoting the period 
w cn the sun w as in the north, came subsequently 
o signify the period when the sun was proceeding 
to the north. 

We therefore find th.t the beli.f that one hit- 
* Orion , pp. 23-27. 
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nun year constitute* a day-and-night of the Desas 
can be traced to the old geographical notions preval- 
ent in India. As, according to old Hindu ideas,* 
the year consisted of i5G0 days only, a Deva year 
would last for 3G0 of their day-and-night •*, or I1G0 
human years. While the Manusmriti and the 
Mahabhsrata give 1200 ordinary human \ ears for 
the Knliyuga, the later l’uranas and Siddhanta* 
assign to it 1200 diiiw years, or -Jd2,000 ordinary 
hnman years. 

But even this period of 1200 ordinary year* 
which were allotted to the Kaliyuga at about the 
first century B. C. consisted of 1000 years for the 
yuga proper and 200 years for its Sandhya (tw ilight) 
periods. On its face it is apparent that the 
Sandhya period did not form part of the original 
duration of the yuga itself. The Mahabharata 
says, • The next yuga, called Kali, is said to 
comprise one thou«and years, and its dawn a* 
well as its eve, is said to comprise one hundred 
years.’ It may be properly asked why this 
distinction is made between tbe yuga and its 
Sandhyas, when practically there is none at all 
between them. It might as well have been 
stated all at once that the Kali lasted for 1200 
years. The Vishnu Purana also is to the same effect. 

• Rig Veda Samhita, 1. 164. 11 and 48 





•‘Thu Kntauiga comprise* -1,000 years; the 
Treta, <{,<100 ; tlie Dwapnra, 2,000 ; and the 
Kali, 1,000. Tints those that hnow the past hate 
declared. The period that precedes n yuga is 
tailed Sandhya • * and the period 

which comea after a yuga is called Sandliyamsa, 
which la«ts for a like period. The intervals Uttreen 
these Saiulht/as on l Samihi/amsas are l- no ten as the 
V"9<" tailed Krita, Treta and the Idr.” If then 


the internal* only between the Sandhya* were 
known a* the *Yugin,' it obxiously follows that 
the Kali, Dwapara, Treta and Krita ‘Vuga*' 
were thought by those ‘that knew the past* to 
have lasted for 1,000 2,000, Ij.OOO and 4,000 


years respectively, and that the Sandhya periods 
did not form part of the duration of the • Yugs*.’ 
If the Kahyuga had indeed been from the verv 
first considered to be a period of 1200 years, no 

such unnecessary distinction as that drawn’ be- 
tween the Yugas and their Sandhya* would 
probably have been made. As therefore the 
' Simdhy " P "‘ ods " ere l^ter additions, it is also 
apparent that those who brought them first into 
2r:: U not all at once state, for instance, 
,o„.d L , for .1,.; 


was a period of 1000 years. 
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but would rather suggest that the Kaliyuga last- 
ed for 1000 years and its Sand hy as for another 
period of 200 years. 

We have also a vaidik nnthority for the conten- 
tion that the* Sandhya periods were not originally 
in existence. It may be observed here that all 
genuine Vedic works are much earlier in date 
than either the Epic or the Dhannasastra. In 
the Atharva Veda Samhita (VIII. 2. 21.), it is 

stated: VcT ^Tfhj t! 

t. e., “ We allot to thee a hundred, (nay) 
ten thousand years, two, three, (or even) four 
yogas.’’ Muir thinks that “we may with prob- 
afrnYCy assume that the perroifr hem mentioned 
proceed in the ascending scale of duration,” 
and that “two yugas, and perhaps even one J-uga, 
must be supposed to exceed ten thousand year 8 .” * 
It is very true that we have here an ascending scale 
of duration and that two yugas are decidedly n\eant 
to exceed 10,000 years, But with the greatest 
respect for so high and learned an authority, I ven- 
ture to submit that one yuga is not intended 
here to exceed 10,000 years ; for in that case ihe 
passage would run thus: “We allot to thee 
a hundred, (nay) ten thousand years, cue, two, 


Original Sanskrit Texts, 1. 46. 
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include the Sandhys }» riod«. But the ' YugV 
doe# not constitute the larger j^-riod, for, a* xt' 
hare already seen, in that ca»n the word 'one’ 
wouW hare b<*rn inverted fxTorv ‘two/ Thu#, 
if w»* grant, a# we mu*t, that thn scile i« 
in an a*cending order of duration, we arrire 
at the probable result that the * Yuga' means ft 
Chaturyuga Vwling for \0.000 yrars, A* s matter 
of fact, «e ban* already quoted * {ta««age from 
lheM»nu«mriti whervin » Chafer* uga it called *a 
ruga of the Dera#/ and another from th* Malia- 
hharaU in which it i' called by the simple natm* 
of * juga/ It it therefor** extremely probable that 
thy word ‘Yoga’ in tU*» pa' > age quoted above 
from the Atharra Famhita expresses the came idea 
a# the very same word doe# in the passages catracted 
above from the Dhanna Sa»tra and the Kpic, i.e., a 
Chaturyuga. A a the ps*«*ge in the Atharra 
Veda is addressed to a deity. Hi# ‘Yoga’ would 
be a'Yuga of the Devas* convsting of 10,000 
years. Just as among mortal#, there are four 
yogas, the first or Kali lasting for 1000 years, 
the neat preriousor Dwapara for twice that period, 
tbeTreta and Krita for thrice, and four time# that 
duration respectively, so also, as being a Dora, 
he was allotted first a yoga of 10,000 years, 
then successively, two, three and four such 
9 
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yagas. This appears to me to be the meaning 
intended. If therefore a Chaturyuga lasted for 

10.000 years, the Kali, Du apara, Treta and Krita 
should have lasted only for 1 ,000, 2,000, 3,000 and 

4.000 years respectively. 

We find therefore that at the time of the compila- 
tion of the Atharva Veda Samhita, the Kalivuga 
was supposed to last for 1000 years, that at tha 
time of the composition of our Metrical Mann- 
smnti and of the second redaction of the Maha- 
bharata in 20,000 slokas, the Kaliynga with its 
Sandhya and Sandhyaum was thought to be a 
period of 1200 years, and that since the date of , 
the Vishnu Purana and Surya Siddhantn, as we 
now find them, the Kali has been considered to 
last for 1200 x 360, or 432,000 years. Whut then 
led to the changes successively made in the dura- 
tions of the vngas ? 

We have already proved that the Kaliyuga and 
the Kollam Andu commenced in 1177— 76 B. C. 

If the Kali was otiginnlly a period of 1000 years, 
we find that the Kali corresponded exactly to the 
first Kollam cycle. Both came to an end in 177—76 
B. C. It has been seen that Qargacharya, «ho 
was then living, said with reference to the Bactrian 
invaders who left India in about 165 B. C.,' 
that they retired ‘at the end. of the yuga’. 
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Consequently the yoga which came to an end at 
about 165 B. C., was certainly the Kali of one 
thousand years, or the first cycle of what has 
since come to be known as the Koliam Andu. 

From this time forward the Ivollam Andu has a 
history of its own. The'forefathers of some at least 
of the modern Xamburis seem to have separated 
from the main body of the Aryan people not 
long after this time. They seeru to have settled 
first in the Andhra country and, after the lapse 
of a few’ more centuries, to have permanently 
fixed their residence in the fertile tracts of 
rainy Malabar. Says Mr. V. Kagarn Aiya in his 
report on the Census of Travancore (L p. 654): — 
“The bulk of them (the Brahman colonists of 
Malabar) came of course from the region between 
tbe Krishna and the Godavari rivers,” which, 
having no natural advantages, has ** a poor 
soil, inhospitable climate, and a poverty- 
stricken population, constantly devastated by long 
droughts and severe famines. This land naturally, 
therefore, supplied Parasurama with the largest 
number of his colonists. The Namburis them- 
selves believe that most of them came from the 
land lying between the two great rivers, the 
’ Krishna and the Godavari. Tradition points to 
the same theory, and the ancient books on Kerala 
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confirm the popular belief, the accuracy of which 
may be verified by a careful observer. There are so 
many points of similarity, large and small, between 
the Namburis and their prototype residents of the 
Telugu country from which they are said to ha\e 
come.” Mr. Nagam Aijathen proceeds to enumer- 
ate fourteen such ‘points of similarity,’ the cumu- 
lative effect of which is certainly favourable to his 
conclusion. 

It need not be supposed that the Aryans 
had no knowledge of India south of the Narmada 
in the second century B. U., for we find 
that even such an early work as the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII-18) Bpeaks of “ certain degraded 
barbarous tribes, among them the Andhras 
Baudhayana (6th century B. C.) mentions 
Kalinga, and Kntyayana (4th century B. 0.) 
speaks of Chola and Pandya. Asoka (3rd century 
B. C.) mentions the Cholas, Pandyas, Kalinga 1 *, and 

Keralaputra ’ in his inscriptions ; and Apastam- 
.ba himself (between the fifth and the third cen- 
tury B. C.) is said by Dr. Buhler to have belonged 
to the Andhra country. Megasthenes (300 B.C.) 
refers to the Kalingas, Andhras, and Pandae or 
Amazon country. Ptolemy (126—161 A.D.) makes 
one Chera King ‘Kerebotbros’ rule over ‘ Karoura’ 
(Karur). Dr. Buhler is therefore led to the con- 
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elusion that the Aryan conquest of South India 
took place * long before the fourth century B.C/* 
It is thus apparent that when the little band of 
the forefathers of some at least of the modern 
Namburis saw the end of the yuga of 1000 years 
which commenced soon after the Mahabharata 
"War, they followed it up by another cycle 
lasting for a like period, led no doubt thereto by 
the fact, which they seem to have faintly remem- 
bered, that two such yugas of one thousand years 
each had expired about the time of the Maha- 
bharata War. By the time that this second 
cycle came to an end in 825 A. D., they 
had for some time been settled in Malabar. The 
third cycle, which began in 825 A. D., came there- 
fore to be known as the KoHam Era, after the 
name of a famous town in Malabar. 

The Kaliyuga had a quite different transforma- 
tion among the main body of the Aryan people 
of India. It came to a close, as we have seen, 
in 177 B. C. Bat the old belief was that the 
Kritayuga of 4,000 years followed the Ivaliyuga 
of 1,000 years. It must be remembered that the 
Krita has always been thought to be an age of 
transcendent purity, when, according to the 
Mahabharata (Vana Parva, CXLTX.), “Every 
* S-icred Books of the East, Vol. II., Introduction. 
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one liad religious perfection. ** There was then 
neither disease, nor the decay of the senses. 
There was no malice, no pride, no hypocrisy, bo 
discord, no ill-will, no cunningness, no fear, no 


misery, no envy, no covetousness. •* All 
acts had reference b the attainment of Brahma!' 
The epic continues : — " In the Treta age, virtue 
decreased by a quarter and the God Xinjina 
(who, in the Krita age, was white) assumed a red 
colour. Men practised truth and devoted them- 
selves to religious rites Sacrifices were intro- 
uced. * Men then began to aim at attaining 
o jeets , which they obtained by performing religious 
acts and making gifts. ** In the Dwapara, virtue 
ecrease y a half. Vishnu assumed a yellow 
colour and the Veda, became divided into four 
P”tv. Mostly hy mga 

engaged >n asceticism and gif, . .. As the intellect 
d«.™,ated,fa„ ,v et9 devoted tn ^ . . j„ 
to. l“l,y„ g a, ™'P«no qua, ter of v.rtuo remains. 
\Vben tins age appears, Kesav, assumes a Hack 
colour . The Tad,,, the Institute,, virtu., sacri- 
ces and religious ob.ertancea, allfrll in, a disuse. 
Then excessive rainUl, draught, . . 

d. eases, Uasitade, anger, deformities, ^ 

. calamities, aDguisb and Fear „E f ta ke posses- 

ston of the world. * * mu. .. . ■ * 

Ane religious acts per- 
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formed at the waning oE this yuga produce con- 
trary results.” 

Ak the Kali of 1000 years came to an end in 177 
B. C. f the golden age of Krita ought then to have 
come into existence. But the glorious state of 
things predicted for the Krita was so opposed to 
the state oF morals and oE society in 177B.C., that 
learned divines in India must have keenly felt 
the difference between the sinful nature of their' 
times and the ideal state of things which ought to 
prevail in the Krita age. "Whereas according to the 
•old beliefs recoided in theMababharata (Yana Part a, 
CXC.) the barbarian Mleclichas, the pest of India 
in the Kali age, must have ceased to exist in the 
Kritaynga, Buddhism, foreign invasions and bar- 
barian influences were rampant in India during the 
second century B. C. So the questions to be solved 
at that time were whether the Krita really’ signi- 
fied a golden age of religion and of virtue and 
whether the Ivritayaga had actually Bet in. Ortho- 
dux India could never, have brought itself to 
propose the first question as' it would reveal a 
woeful lack of reverence for the scriptures oE olden 
times. The second question, which also was not 
quite a safe one, was however not so dangerous. 
They therefore solved their difficulties in a manner 
characteristic of every conservativ e people who have 
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to reconcile the dicta of the past with the actualities 
of the present. They supposed that the effects of 
the Kntayoga could not all at once change "the 
influences ot a thousand years of the Kali 
age. As in the physical world the darkness 
of the night is first removed by the mild influence 
of the dawn before the sun shows himself in all 
his glory, just as the morning twilight heralds 
the day and the evening twilight precedes the 
night, so in the moral world, there ought to be 
a transitional period when the effects of both the 
Kali and Krita yugas would merge into one 
another. This necessary interval of transition 
was called the Sandhya (junction) period and 
as the Kali lasted for 1000 years, the ‘twilight* 
periods preceding and succeeding it were each 
made to extend for an additional tenth part of 
the yuga, a proportion which seems to have been 
borrowed from the daily phenomena of morning 
and evening twihghts. Krishna Pandita, the 
author of a Bhashya on Sandhyavandana, quotes 1 
with approval the following two slokas from some 
unnamed Smriti: 

HPIMIdWqTffcT: II 
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So also in the Ahnika Kanda of Sraritimuk- 
taphala, Yaidyanatba Dikshita says: — 

fiwtf l q i m arc *Rarr cmrftqfa 

FTW II 

These si okas tell us that the morning and even- 
ing Sandhya prajers are to he performed at the 
Sandhi (junction) of the day and night, when 
neither the sun nor the stars are visible, that the 
morning Sandhi extends to three Ghatikas (3x2-1 
minutes) beforii sunrise and that the evening San- 
dhi lasts for a like period after sunset. As the 
period between sunrise and sunset in India is about 
12 hours on an average, and as each of the two San- 
dhyakalas la9ts for three ghatikas, or fori hour and 12 
minutes, according to these recognised authorities, 
the Sandhyakala is exactly one-tenth of the duration 
of a day of 12 hours. These Sandhya prayers date 
from a time not later than that oE the Taittiriyd 
Aranyaka, in which they are elaborated. It is there- 
fore probable that this determination of the time for 
their performance may have been made at a pretty 
early period. 

It is interesting to note that exactly the 6ame 
period is given by modern astronomers for the 
twilights. Says Sir Robert Ball in his Elements of 
Astronomy (pp. 154-a) “ The dusk is thus 
usually visible until the centre of the snn has 
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been carried by the diurnal motion to a per- 
pendicular distance of 18° below the horizon, 
bimilarly the earliest glimpses of dawn may be 
caught when the Bun, in his approach to the 
horizon, has attained a distance of only 18° 
therefrom.*" In places, like India, which are 


located near the equator, “before sunrise the sun 
will ascend perpendicularly to the horizon, and 
after sunset it will descend perpendicularly below 
it. The twilight will therefore continue in this 
special case during the time when the sun moves 
through an arc of 18° on the celestial sphere, in 
virtue of the apparent diurnal motion. Ae the 
diurnal motion completes its revolution in twenty- 
our hours, a point on the equator which moves 
through 360* in one revolution must move through 
16° m one hour. To move through an aru ot 18”, 
a time of 1 hour 12 m. will therefore be required. 
Hence it appear, that under the circumstance. 
" h ” e de!crib “ l the twilight at duslc and at - 
dawn will la,t f or a period of 1 hour, 12m.” 

This determination of the duration of the twilights 
appears tohavebeen made use of in the firing of the 
period. f„ tth . Sandhjaka,,, of the Tugas. Asa 
da, of 1- hour, ha. two twilight periods, each last- 
S or i. -in., tv., for one-tenth of the dura- 
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years came to have two Sand hy as, each lasting 
for 100 v years. So also the Krita,' Treta and 
Dwapara yugas were allotted proportionate San- 
dhya periods, namely, 800, 600 and 400 years res- 
pectively. It is not to be inferred that these San- 
dhya periods were added to the jugss just at 
the close of the Kaliyuga in 177 B. C. It 
would be un philosophical to suppose that this 
contrivance was sought For and discovered imme- 
diately after the completion of the Kali. It would 
have taken some time for people to be thoroughly 
satisfied that the Kritayuga lnd not actually set 
in. Until it became evident that the effects of 
the old Kaliyuga still lingered on, they would 
not have been so bold as to inornate on old ideas. 
Moreoier, Garga speaks of certain kings as ruling 
in Oudh after the destruction ot the Yavanas 
‘at the end of the yuga/ a statement which 
necessarily leads to the inferences that Garga 
wrote Ills historical portion of his SIddhanta some- 
time after 4 the end of the yuga * and that he still 
believed that the yuga lasted only for 1000 year". 
It therefore stands to reason that these Sandbya 
additions were effected a few decades later, say- 
in the first century before Christ. This date 
perfectly accords with that we have already 
given for the Manusmriti and the Mahahharata, 
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despicable Mleehchas ^wherever they might be 
found/' and the Krita ynga would theirconimence. 
The conjunction of these tbiee heavenly bodies in 
the same celestial region generally takes place, 
as vre have seen in the last chapter, once in every 
60 years. If the compiler of the Mahabharata 
had a long period in mind to elapse before the 
end of Kali, lie would not have chosen to denote 
the end of it by a conjunction which generally 
takes ptace once in every 60 years. It is there- 
fore probable that he fixed the end of the ICali 
yuga at about the time of the next Buch conjunc- 
tion. Moreover the prophecy regarding the birth 
of Kalki Yisbungasha at Sambbala village seems 
to refer to some local belief current at the time. 
If the end of the Kali were to take place after 
the lapse of a long period, the name of the 
village also in which the incarnation was to take 
place would not perhaps have been given. All 
these circumstances tend to show that the 
( Kali yuga was to come to a close very shortly 
after the first century B. 0., the date of this 
portion of the Mahabharata. 

The Kali yuga ‘of ' 1200 years actually came 
to an end in 24 A. D. It was eagerly hoped that 
better times would dawn in Bharata Yarsha at 
least alter that critical epoch. If u e * have to 
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guage aright the intensity jit anxiety felt at that 
time, we have only to call back the slighter experi- 
ences vie ourselves underwent barely three years ago. 
The ‘ five-thousandth year'Pralaya ’ was on the lip of 
every Hindu and a mysterious „ significance was 
attached to it. AVe were also amused to find the 
lU-concealed solicitude of our Government to 
understand our feelings and beliefs in that anxious 
period. So also the appioach of the ‘millennium’ 
was regutded with awe and anxiety during the 
tunes of Otto the Great and his imperial succes- 
sor, the noble-minded Otto III. 

But a better age did not dawn in 24 A. D.and 
he e^er hopes of the people were not destined to 
« W Fat from there having been any sign 

Kn '“ Buddhism „ ita heig b\ s „ d 
Bukma„t, m , ltifcWui , Il h InJ .. ^ 
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the Hindus seem to have asked themselves, be 
the beginning of the golden age? Were then the 
prophecies of the ancient sages to be thus falsified ? 
These considerations seem to have sorely perplexed 
'the minds of the orthodox Hindus of the. first one 
or two centuries of the Christian era. 

Then arose what we may call the [Renaissance 
period in the history of India, a period of great 
activity in many branches of literature, arts, 
sciences and religion. In a long note added to 
the first edition of 1 India, What can it teach 
us,’ Max Muller “ tried to show that that period 
began about -100 A.D., and that the great break be- 
tween the ancient Yedic and Buddhistic literature 
and the artificial Knv)a literature was due to the 
inroads of the Scythians. He had fixed that liter- 
ary interregnum as between the first century B. C. 
to at least the third century A. D.” Professor 
Buhler controverted this opinion nnd showed that 
there were clear traces of the Ivavya style in the 
inscriptions of the second century A. D. Max 
Muller replied by stating that ** amongst the 
literary works (of the Kavya style) which we actu- 
ally possessed, none could be safely referred to a 
date before about 300 A.D/* Though scholars may 
not yet agree with Max Muller to the full ex- 
tent of his opinions, yet they will concede, I have 
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Krita must have set in, which was not the case. As 
necessity has generally been the mother of invention, 
there arose an explanation, as ingenious as it was 
plausible', that the 1200 years allotted for the Kali 
* were so many divine years, or 432,000 ordinary hu- 
man'years. Such a subtle explanation obviated the 
danger of theKaliyuga coming again to a speedy end 
and thereby giving rise to fresh difficulties. It 
agreed well with the state of society at that time, 
which-' showed no signs of reverting to, but was 
receding away from, the ’ancient orthodox ideal. 
It served to preserve the authority of the older 
writings like the Malmbbarata and the Manusmriti, 
both of which assigned 1200 years to the 'Kali age; 
and applied very well to existing circumstances. 
Moreover, the age of exaggerations had already com- 
menced and the Puranas were beginning to distort 
facts into fabulous legends. Under such circum- 
stances the extraordinary duration of the yugas 
was quite in keeping with the times. 

It remains now for us to discuss the significance 
and the origin , of the names of these different 
yogas. The word yuga comes from the root yuj, 
to join, and possibly it originally meant ‘ a collec- 
tion of years.’ Mr. Rangacbarya, however, states 
that it “is both in meaning and etymology allied 
to the astronomical term conjunction It 
10 
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word Yvga denoted a period of linn* which 
seemed to T3 ry according a* it wsi used in connec- 
tion with human being# or the Derat. 

We have already «e*n that the Atlrarra Veda 
Samhita rpeaka of the yugas in such a manner 
ns to had us to infer there from that at the time 
of itt compilation a }'u/pt (chaturyuga) comprised 
ten thousand year*. Dut for thn first time in the 
literature of India, the word# Krita, Trvtrv, Dna- 
para and Kali occur in three nearly contempo- 
raneous Vedic works, the Aitarcya and Taittiriya 
Hrahmana-i and the Vajasancy a Samhita, all of 
which wore compiled, like the Athana Samhita, 
within about a century after the Mahabharata War. 
’ It may be generally stated that the Samhita# 
are older* than the llrohmanas which arc chiefly 
commentaries on the ritualistic portions of the 
former. Tradition, which in this case there is no 
reason to doubt, ascribes tho compilation of the 
* Thraivvbja' the three Samliitas of tho Hit, 
Saman, and Black Vajur Vrdas, to the time of 
Krishna Dwaipaynna, under whose superintendence 
it seems to have been effected. As he was a con- 
temporary of the heroes oF tho Mahabharata War, 
we may be sure that they took their original shape# 
at that time. But the Atbatva Samhita and the 
•Wax Muller’* Ilig Veda, Vo!. IV, Preface, V— ' VII. 
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Vft]asaneya Samhita of the White Taj us seem to 
have come into existence a little, but onlj 
a little, later. Though the ‘ Atharvanas ’ are men- 
tioned in the 30th book of the Vajasaneya Samhita, 
in the 11th, 13th and 14th books of the Satapatha 
Brahmana.in the 7th book of the ChhandogyaTJpani- 
shad and in the 2nd and 8th books of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, yet the fact that even comparatively so 
late a work as our Manusmriti speak* of onlj 
three Vedas and that the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
assigns the Atharva Veda only a secondary 
position by inserting ‘ailesa,’ i the Brahmanas, 
between the three other Vedas and the Atharvan- 
girasas,* show s that it had not attained the rank 
of a A edic Samhita till long alter the compilation 
of the three other Vedas. Even now in Malabar 
the name of “ the fourth veda” is popularly ap- 
plied, ludicrously enough, to the Khoran of the 
Mussalmans and not, as in the rest of India, 
to the Atharva Veda, a circumstance from which 
we may perhaps infer that the Naraburi Brahmans 
originally knew, like the Manusmriti, only of three 
Vedas and separated from the rest nf the Aryan folk 
before the Atharva Veda had attained the dignity 
of a Vedic Samhita; but this is by the way. At 
w hatever time it might h ave been recognised as a 
• Weber's Indian Literature, p. 149. 
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Veda, it is enough for our purpose to bear in mind 
that it is more recent than the three older Samhitas 
and that it is probably contemporaneous with the 
Vajasaneya Samhita in which it is referred to. 

The Vajasaneya Samhita must have been 
compiled not long after the Mahabbarata War, for 
its compiler Tagnavalkya, the reputed pupil's 
pupil of Krishna Dwaipayana, was a celebrated 
divine, who is referred to in the Satspatha 
Brahmana (Kill. 14) in the following connection. 
Tagnavalkya is asked by a rival, 4 Whither have the 
Pariksbitas (the four sons of Parikfihit, the grandson 
of one of the Pandaras) gone ?* He answ ers 4 Thi- 
ther where (all) Asvamedba sacrifices go.' “ Con- 
sequently,” say 8 Weber in his Indian Literature 
(p. 126), 44 the Pariksbitas must at that time have 
been altogether extinct. Yet their life and end 
must have been still fresh in the memory of the' 
people, and a subject of general curiosity.” Weber 
also says (p. 125) ; “ The time when these last 
four (Janamejaya Parikshita, Bbimasena, Ugrasena, 
and Srutasena) lived cannot be considered as very 
distant from that of the Kanda (13th of the Sata- 
patha Brahmana) itself, since their sacrificial priest 
Indrota Daivapa Saunaka (whom the Mahabharata, 
*ii. 5595, also specifies as such) is once mentioned 
in it apparently as coming forward in opposition 
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to Bhallaveya; while his own opinion, differing 
from that of the latter, is in torn rejected by 
Yagnavalkya.” It may also be remembered that Ya- 
gn&t alkyais said to have compiled his redaction of 
the Yajur Veda in a systematic manner as a protest 
against the diffuse and unmethodical Samhita 
of theBlack Y'ajurVeda, where both the Mantra and 
Brahmana portions are jumbled together. We 
are therefore justified in placing the Vajasaneya 
Sainliita and the Atharva Veda Samhita shortly after 
the War, say, within a century of its occurrence. 

The Aitareya Brahmana also refers to Janame- 
jaya Pariksbita and is, according to Professor 
Macdonell, earlier than the Satapatba Brahmana, 
which, as we have seen, was written shortly after 
Janamejaya’s time. Dr. Haug seems to consider the 
Aitareya to be one of the eailiest of the Brahmana*,* 
whereas Professor Macdonell thinks it to be later 
than the Taittiriya and Panchavimsaf Brahmanas. 
As the Taittiriya Samhita, at all events in its ori- 
ginal form, dates from the time of the War, the Taitti- 
riya Brahmana, which is partly a commentary on, 

and partly a continuation of, the Taittiriya Sam- 
hita winch it resembles so closely, must have been 
compiled soon after the War. Consequently it 

•Aitareya Brahmana, Vol II. p, 464. 
t Sanskrit Literature, p. 203 
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may bo concluded that the Taittiriya and Aitareya 
Brahmanas, like the Vajasaneya and Atharva Sam- 
hitas, date from the first century after the War, 
or from the eleventh century B.C. 

I have dwelt at such length on the dates 
of these Vedic works because we are thereby 
enabled to ascertain the time when the four 
yugas are first referred to in Sanskrit literature. 
The names of these yugas occur for the first 
time in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIX-15), where 
it is said : — “ Kali is lying, Dwapara is slow ly shak- 
ing up, Treta is standing, and Krita is in full 
motion, (hence) wander on, wander on.” As Muir 
points out, the very same idea is expressed in the 
Manusmriti (IX. 301-2) : “ The Krita, Treta, Dwa- 
para and Kali yugas are all modes of a king’s action \ 
for a king is called a Tuga. While asleep, he i^the 
Kali ; waking, he is the Dwapara age ; intent upon 
action, he is the Treta ; moving about, he is the 
Krita.” A slightly different' rendering of the 
feama comparison is • found in the Mahabharata 
(III. CXC.), where Markandeya tells Yudhishtira ; 
“ In the Krita age, everything was free from deceit 
and guile, avarice and covetousness. Yirtue like 
a bull was among men with four - legs complete. 
In the Treta, sin took away one of its legs and 
virtue had then (only) three legs. In the Dvrapara, 
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which are of the rarne, if not of an earlier, date. 

Says Mr. Rangacbarya in his 4 Yurjas* (p. 115): — 
“This passage has been variously interpreted, 
and it appears to me that we have here 
the myth concerning the Bull of Dharma 
so frequently ■ related in the Puranas and 
the Mahabharata (III. 100). According to the 
Amarakosa.it can be shown that the Sanskrit word 
Trisha means both bull and virtue (Dharma). • • 
A bull, when lying down, appears to be using one 
of its feet so as to press against the earth ; when 
it tries, to get up, two of its feet are seen to be 
applied to the earth ; sometimes, when standing 
without motion, the animal may be seen to rest on 
only three of its feet; and, when walking and 
moving from place to place, it of course uses all 
four feet.” It will he seen that this explanation 
is not on all fours with the passages quoted above 
from Manu and the Mahabharata, according to 
the latter of which, the bull has only one leg in 
the Kali, two in the Dwapara, three in the Treta, 
and its full complement of legs only in the Krita 
age. But it is possible that the doable significa- 
tion of 4 Trisha’ may have given rise to the ideas 
contained in all these three works. As 4 Trisha * is 
dormant in the "Kali by reason of its possessing 
one leg only, but is in full motion in tbe Krita age 
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when it has all its four legs, so also Rohita, to 
whom the passage of the Aitareya Brahmana is 
addressed,^ is advised to wander on like the 
Trisha in the Kritayuga, and not to go back to 
is father Harischandra to be inactive like it in 
t e li age. It is therefore clear that the passage 
refers distinctly to the names of the four yogas 
and their respective standards of virtue. 

Two other works, which though of a later date 
an the Aitareya Brahmana are still Vedic Srutis, 
TT^ • ? j theSe 7 ° 8M hy narne - The Mundaka 
, 2 ' »•> «J» «... « tb . work,, which 
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to Dwapara ; and the man, who always remains 
there like & pillar, to Kali.” In both the recensions 
of the Satnhila of the White Yajus (Madhynndina, 
XXX. 18 ; Kanwa, XXXIV. 18.) a very similar 
statement is made. Says "Weber (/. Tj. p. 113.) 
“The names of the three dice (Krita, Trcta and 
Dwapara) in v. 18, are explained by Sayana, 
commenting on the corresponding pas«age of the 
Taittiriya Brahmana, as the name of the epic 
yugas, which are identical with these— a suppost- 
tion which will not hold good here, though it may, 
perhaps, in the case of the Taittiriya Brahmana.” 
But it is clear from the contexts that, neither 
in the one case nor in the other, the words 
denote anything else bnt the names of dice. This is 
also the opinion of Muir, who says: “In both 
places they denote dice, as does also the word 
Krita in Cbhandogya ITpanishad IV. 1.4.” 

In one of the parables of this U panishad, one flam- 
ingo is reported as having said to another regarding 
.one ‘Enikva with the car’: — “As (in a game of dice), 
all the low er casts belong to him who 1ms won w ilh 
the Krita cast, so whatever good deeds other people 
perform, belong to that Baikvn.” A little further 
down (IV. 3. 8.), the following statement occurs:-^- 
“ Now these f\ v « (the eater Vayu, and his food 
Agni, Aditya, Cliandrama9 and Apas) and the other 
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?'* (the eater Prana, and hi] food speech, sight, 
hearing and mind) make ten, and that is the Krita 
(the highest) cast. Therefore in all quarters those 
ten are food (and; Krita (the highest cast).- 

To understand the force of these passage, one 

first knot,- the nature of the game of 
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scored the largest number of points, namely, ten,, 
which is the total number of all the dots on the 
piece (4 + 3+2 + 1=10). 

The meaning of the first of the passages quoted 
above from the Upnnishad is that just as the per- 
son who succeeds in making the gambling piece 
turn up with the Krita side topmost scoi es ten 
points, that being the total number of dots of the 
four sides thereof, bo also Raikva’a good deeds 
are so vast and varied that the merit, of others 
also goes to him, i. e. t accounts for nothing 
in the eyes of the public before the gran- 
deur of bis . merit. The other passage de- 
notes that Vayu, as Vayu, absorbs the four others 
and, as Prana, swallows np tbe four senses during 
sleep. These ten are said to be the Krita cast, 
which has already been said to swallow up tbe 
lower casts and thus secure ten points to the win- 
ner. “Therefore,” says our Upanishad, “in all 
quarters (which are ten, including Zenith 
and Nadir), those ten are food and Krita." 
Says the commentator Sri Sankara, “ Thus those 
numbers (4, 3, 2 and 1) making up ten constitute 
the Krita cast. Since this ’is so, therefore, in all 
the quarters, fire etc. and speech etc. are the food,— 
because of the number ten being common to both." 
So much explanation o£ this obscure passage is 
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ST nZ ‘ h ‘ '™» teine P* in 

tr ;,oal 1 PW “ tbaUher “ •'■oulabLljr 

div each ’ ■ ™ bad to the gambling 

pared to a stoma “toTw T <M ' 

on any one aide hatin* h 6 f - miuber ° f dots 
also were not t n » j ' ien 0ldjr ^ our ’ t* 16 stomas 

Thn!T t ,Wed that num ber. 

-thus it is evident that ; n »l m . 

mans, Vnjasanoya kin , T ‘'" irl >“ Brab - 

nishad, these iv„rd, are nit’ ""a Cbb:1D ‘ ! ‘® ,,, ^ 
«« ■>« used, as i„ the Aitarey. 
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Brabmana, to denote the yugas bearing those 
names, but rather signify the aides of a gambling 
piece. What then was the original signification 
of these words? To take up first the words 
Krita and Treta, they appear to me to have 
originally meant 1 the fourth’ or ‘ four,’ and ‘ the 
third* or ‘three’ respectively. Krita and Treta 
are derived from the same roots ns the Latin 
‘Qiiartus’ and ‘Ter tins'. In Sanskrit dictionaries the 
word Krita is taken bIso to mean ‘four’, a significa- 
tion which dates from the earliest times of Aryan 
history and which must not be supposed to have 
recently arisen in India from the circumstance 
that the Kritayuga is the fourth prior yuga, 
consisting of four times the period of the Kaliyuga. 
The word Kali is generally derived from the root 
* Knl,' to count ; and very probably the number one 
was originally, as now, known also by that name. 
Just as now in India, when a person is asked in 
the vernaculars to coant the numerals, he is gen- 
erally told to * Say one, two,’ so that the first of 
the numerals sometimes does duty for the process 
of counting, so also the word Kali, denoting one, 
might have given rise to the idea of counting signi- 
fied by the root ‘ KaV Besides, if we remember 
that the first side of a die marked with one dot w as 
known as Kali and that the third side with three 
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It is not perhaps generally known that 
gambling wa* once the besetting vice of the 
Kshatriya community in India. The Epic tells 
us many stories of kings having been ruined by 
this fatal game, notably of Nala and Yudhislitiro, 
both pf whom, however perfect they might 
in every -other reepect'have been, proved to be 
extremely susceptible to the allurements of 
dice. So disastrous bad it come to be to the wel- 
fare of,the Aryans in ludia even in the very earliest 
times, that a great Kashi, Kavasha Ailusha by name* 
stood up to earnestly oppose it. The force and the 
persuasiveness of the preaching of this ancient Ke- 
former is revealed to us ir» a fine hymn* of fourteen 


verses, wherein he graphically depicts the hollow 
pleasures and the real dangers of this questionable 
pastime. When this kind of gambling had attained 
firm hold in Aryavarta, each of the four sides of the 
die came to he known by the name of the 
number of dots on it, or in other words, by the 
names, Krita, Treta, Dwitaf and Kali. When the 
idea of the four j^jgas subsequently took shape, 
the word 1 Dwita/'^he .name of the side marked 
with t\\ o dots, ' might have given place to the 
word ‘Dwapara.’ 


* Rig Veda, X. 34. 

.t This word was well-fcnowD at the time’, as it occurs 
® an T times in the Rig Veda, though in a different sense. 


11 
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It wag about the time of the War that the yuga < 
system had first come into existence, for these four 
juga«, as we have seen, are lefeired to foi*the fust 
time in the Atharva Veda Sam hit a and in the 
Aitarej a Bralimana. As has been remarked above, 
it will be duly proved in another chapter that a 
real historical period of. two cycles oF 1000 yeirs 
each, dating from the epoch of Ikshwalcu, the 
son oF A ''ivafvata Manu, came to an end a 
few years after the Mahabhxmta War. At this 
time there were also > a g„ e recollections of a pre- 
historic age preceding the epoch of Ikshwakn. 
rhis was probably the first age of the Gods 
( <i mam Prathama Yv ga ), referred to in the Big 
ic ymn (X. 72 . 2), a penod lost in mist and 
ones of eluge.« Thus there were three distinct 
ages or yogas preceding the Alar, namelv, the two 
h.stac,l ..files of 1000 years eaoi ; wd the 
ythwal age before the time, „£ Ik,hi,&u. 
iere was still another age which commenced 
soon after the war and which was made to 
art for 1000 year. „„ , hs ot the 

T ° ! 1000 wWfih.oame to a clot, 

“ th “ “ me - ™' J"pr which was then 
current, „a, , ha fir , t „ ^ ^ ^ 

1 *. Ta J'‘ lr ‘ya Samhita, Vlf 1 k . L „ , 

1 5.1MI.5 
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the immediately preceding age was already known 
by the^narae of ‘Dwapara’. The next prior age, 
■which, according to the Puranas,* commenced at 
the time of lkshwakn and Pururavas, the progeni- 
tors of the Solar and Lunar dynasties, was 
named as the third or the *Treta" yuga ; and the 
earliest mythical times, preceding the time of 
Ikshwaku, was the fourth or the ‘Krita’ yuga. 

An historical period of 2,000 years having come 
to an end soon after the War, the Dwaparayuga 
seems to have been confounded with the whole 
of that period; and the Kaliyuga was supposed 
to last, as we hare already seen, for a period of 
1,000 years. If the preceding Dwapara, which was 
the second age, was to last for 2,000 3 ears or double 
the period of the ICali, it followed as a matter of 
■course that the Treta or the third age should 
last for thrice that period, or for 3,000 3 ears, and 
that the Krita or the fourth yuga should extend 
for a period of 4,000 years. Moreover the 
number of dots on the Krita, Treta, Dwapara 
and Kali sides of a die were four, three, two 
and one respectively. It is probable that the 
difference in the periods for the four yugaswas 
also due to the analogy ot this model. 

• Bii ag a vat a, IX. 14. 49. 

' See also llatnay ana, Uttara Kanda, Ch. 74 ; Vfatren’s 
Kala Saokahta, pp 358 and 366. 
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Lastly, I shall briefly refer to the views* of 
Professor Bangacharya on the subject. He con- 
siders that the Kritayuga was so named, because 
it was an age ‘ot deeds,’ “when everything that 
bad to be done n as done as a matter of course.’’!" 
I submit that this is a secondary- signification, 
which subsequently came sometimes to he attached 
to the woid. Such fanciful interpretations do occur 
in many of our ancient writings like the Brahmanas. 
’the Mahabharata and the Puranas ; but instead of 
having been meant to give the historical 
origin of the words explained, they were 
' merely used to drive home the full force of the 
words in all possible and fanciful aspects. As has 
been said above, the words Krita and Treta were 
originally numerals derived from the same roots 
as the Latin Quartos and Ttrtius, and are there- 
fore similar in origin to the names of the Geologi- 
cal Epochs, Quaternary and Tei tiary. Mr. Eanga- 
charys interprets ‘Hwapara’as ‘doubt or philosophy’, 
and Treta as ‘ a collection of threes'; and says 
that the Yugas were so called because the Lwapara 
was an age of philosophy and the Treta was theyuga 
when the three fires of sacrifices, the three castes 
and the three classes of gods were, according to the 


• The Yugas. pp. 35, 36 and 42. 

1 Vnit also Mahabharata, III. CXLfX. 12. 
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Puranas, supposed to have coiiie first into existence.' 
Without discussing the fatal questions whether 
the Treta yuga was really so considered at the time 
when these names came into being and whether the 
Dwapara means, or actually was, an age of philosophy, 
1 shall he content with briefly pointing out that 
both the Purasara and Manusmritis attribute the 
exactly contrary characteristics to these yugas. 

Wi: t'fljpr ^cTPlt I 

Si'S §1 u* 

“Spiritual meditation predominates in the 
Kritayuga and spiritual knowledge in the 
Treta. They say that sacrifice only prevails in the 
Dwapara and that liberality alone survives in the 
Kaliyuga.” If Miinu, which most scholars place 
before the beginning of the Christian Era, may 
be eipected to hand down the old traditions more or 
less faithfully, we find that the leading character- 
istic attributed to the Dwapara is not ‘ philo- 
sophy,’ but sacrifice, and to the Treta, is not 
4 sacrifice,’ but knowledge, the exact reverse of Mr. 
Hangacbarya’s contention. < Moreover, it may also be 
‘ remembered that the greatest Hindu lexicographer 
of our times, the late Taranatha Tarka Yachaspati, 
interprets the word Dwapara in a quite different 
manner. 

* Parasara. Sladti&vija, 1. 23; Xlahnemritt, 1. 85. 
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accounts of certain things pm porting to he nai rat- 
ed by n hud to Itishis assembled together at a 
Kicrificial session were handed down from genei- 
ation to generation and these wei e after some time 
committed to wilting. The later Pumnas, demoted 
to the exaltation of a particular deity and to the 
inculcation of ceituin doctiines, deiivetl their . 
account*, of these kings from the earliest wiitten 
Pumnas anti not fiom the oral tradition." There 
weien class of poisons called Stria*, of ■whom 
hiomiih.u sliaiui is a typical instance, “ who were 
c hinged with the record of political and temporal 
events. The Suta, tliat is, a haul or pruiegyh'b 
was intended to celebrate the exploits of Princes 
and had, according to the Yavu mid Pndnii 
Punuins,:! light by With and piofesaiori to uaimte 
thePurin.\s J in preference eventotheBrahmanas.* 
The Kutas were consequently well acquainted 
with the luta of ancestors kept in every family 
of consequence for recital on manuge occasion.” 
and for worship nt offeiings to ancestral manes. 

The lists of dj nasties contained in these Punin.)' 
are brought up to drte in four didVient places 
namely, nt the descriptions i especth elv w of the 


• Iltfani'f I ui«M Parana, Intiodnctior. 
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The Vishnu ?nrani names in order the vai ions 
kings of the different dynasties (low n to the 
Anrtlimbhnt) n, the tlm ty kings .of which lint* 
alone are said to have tilled for 456 ^ 

continues • “ After tjiese (the Audhrahhi ltv ■>')■ 
various races will teigu ; ns seven Abhivas, ten 
(■{.ml thhilas, sixteen Salats, eight Ynutnns, fourteen 
ThkIuku, thirty Idundos, elev en Mannas, who will 
he sovereigns of the earth for 1390* jenn*; nwl 
then eleven Paiirns will lie kings for three hundred 
years. 'When these nre destroyed, the Knintda 
Ynvnnts, who will not lie Kshntrivns, will tnh* 
over the rjj.ii. § country, tlie chief of whom will 
Ihj Tindliji.sikti : his son will lie l’liinnj ty>' » 
his son will lie Mndnchnndra ; Ins son "ill 
lie IMmuna, from whom will lie l!ml >. Then 
lllmtnn uid.na, then Sumnda nml his brothei* 
Namliyasis, SKuka ami Pinvim : these "HI 
rule fora hinuhed and s‘x veais. Then from 


• ThU figure U given in WiUun’n texts and «U» In the 
3Iadr»« Edition, lint Hall finds 1399 in certain tnmn- 
*. t}.*’ evl " e,lll y n nnatike baaed upon the statement of 
tlie Bfi tgavata. 

$ 1 follow tlie read irg of the Madras Edition, «ip- 
ported at it la by two commenUriM, Sfidbarija ""'J 
Mahr.ucbittlyn, all of which reid «V«ton, the country of 
Vjjaia. J 
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lie misters of tlie Kinks of the luting P.trvika, 
the CliaiKlKthlmga anil Knsuiira. These icill, all, 
he contemporary monarch, mining <i\ er the 
emtli , kings of churlish nphit, violent teuipei, 
tnil e\er a<l<U''te«l to f.il>ehooil and wickedness. 


So comes to nn end the account of kings in the 
Vishnu Pursma. The Matsy.i does not go fnrthei 
than the Kainkil.v dynastj which it calls Ivil ikjl.t, 
the Bliagiuata not further than Viswnsph »tika 
whom it stj les Visnnsphmti, and the Vnyu not 
fuither than the Knn.ikn*, Lonls of the Amazon 
country. The -ad (sequent portions* of these 


* The Vishnu Puramv here breaks into a di da tic strain nod 
the stanza* are fine, poetical and characteristically Hindu. 
It says: “ I have now given you. a summary account 
of the sovereigns of the earth. * * These and other kings 
who, with pel ishahle frames, have possessed this ever- 
endurimr world, and who, blinded with deceptive notiors 
of individual occupation, have indulged the feeling that 
sugges** “This earth is mine, it is my son'*, it bcloncs 
to my dynasty.” have all, passed away. * » Earth laughs 
as if smiling with autumnal flower* to behold her 

kings unable to effect the snhjngatioe of themselve*.’ • * 

VUien l [the earth) hear a kirg spnding word to another, 
by htt ambassador, ■' This earth i* mine ; immediately 
resign your pretensions to it, ” 1 am moved to violet t 
laughter ; but it soon subsides, in pity for the infatuated 
tool. • • He who was Kartavirya subdoe.1 innumerable 
enemies and conquered the seven zones of tlie earth ; 
hut now he is only the topic of a theme, a subject fer 
nrarraalion and contradiction. * . Mandhalri, the Eni- 
“ ,e univ erse, is embodied only in a legend. Bha-' 
h 1 ’t 1*5“ m ' Y ° d h i s 1 1 tlr * anrt others have been !<• 
We know no* - hej tejU J cxl *'ed 1 Where are *hey now T 
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Andlim dynasty, 1001 \i\ns for the dy lUstkv 
down to the Kninkil.is, 30 years for n certain 
•IS.illiik.t km", nuil il pel iod of li>6 years for the 
leigns of the first Kninkil.i king Vhidhy.is.ikti bimI 
lib son Tnn ini It in not possible for u father 
.mil Non to reign for 150 vviin mid the lilitiulei i* 
pi oKihly line to the Vnyn liming Wen touched up 
long after the tune of the Kninkila kings. There 
in ranch leusnn to think tlrnt the account* it 
contains of the dynasties subsequent to the 
Audhmhlirity.is were modelled, as it itself mu* 
fesses*, on , in e.uliei Piu.mi. It says: “The 
kings who are to succeed the Anillmis h it e already* 
lieen foietnhl by persons acquainted with the 
Pm. mas ” We can think of no enilier Punun 
fiom which it might lane copied than the Yidmu 
whicli piesents the appearance ot a ronijsict lecoifl. 
<nie of ''hose nuuu objects appealing to he the 
living of the cln onology of Ancient India. 

We shall tli eief oie go hick to the Vishnu width 
gives a pei iod of 1805 yem* for the iuteiv.d 
between the Malmhluu-ati W.u and the end of the- 
Andlu.dihrity.i dynasty and imothei of 169l> 
years foi the dynasties of kings tint intervened 

* 11,37, AIL ‘ 
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<- JM» A I>. * * After the .loath of HUmt i 
tlic 'tt.uk* of tin* IIuD.it njtirh lie-in ihirin" hi* 
tvi^u mill til-o intfiiml ilitM-iiMim* h*l t«* 

ilm>iniMii the Kimjiuv. • • The !it«r OmJ'Ia 
|h mail < iiim-t in mi fiul in fiOli A. I). when ll«P*hi 
1 nr<lh <ti i of Kmtmij tiiinl |mmiumint i«ff 

the whole nf Himlush,,,. " WV kilim fn>ii> in* 
>fnjitiiihttlij«t Skmnti (•ujit./ixlnmimniw ettni'W 
fmtii tie !»>nh*vt of Ijivtew, Xejmul t«> tl««* 
thotet of the fluff of Kncli, tint hi-* |»nr»* «a* 
ilMmMht the ihp.i.N of the Huiua. m»t «ln»t 

un hit il.tiih thit \u_.t K»i;>in* vnm broke n\>lnU> 
n leimltV of mu ill |uiu, ijuiliti.*. In ( k-utr.il 
Iinlii. inn jNiiti.m «,f hit WVteni iWmton*, I r 

« .t mi vwUt l. v ]<n ,t, ,1,^. |,i. 

»h~-i„vTi I ,tio»(,i,ti. i r ,r, i; m , 4 m.:. 

A. ||) hi. Ui„ fntml nt Kn.il ill the fVntrtl 

rik.iiwr.. hUti.U i;i,|.t« *«» MUW.I.-.1 in the 
***^ ,l - v ninl, in n in it I n r jurt of hit 

h* hit l«o>tW SthinilJuiit.i whilst ut 
j-1 -imiW till ISiOA. H. TUnfnt. im-rit If 
l-l. the V«„ *„.l Vithim riimiu, t„ th- #flW« 
*i.ti ti^«j,i, 4 ^. nilri | n , fl , r h< ,, n , Jrtfr 5 . f„n» 

n J.j otl **»•• rt{>t| 1>t | „f K,«muilin fStij-f-t. 

So * III . , 

.1 r ' • “on (I mn m**» no* *" 

* thfftlioi.. |^t „ t 
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about 388 A. T).*the period of 100 yea is given by 
the Vishnu for the Knihkilas would bring down 
tho date of the' List kings of that dynasty to 
a1 mu t 404 A. 1). This date receives further Mip* 
port if we identify, as Dr. Fergussont does, Midm- 
vujadliinij.i Si idem Gtiptn, the maternal grand - 
father of Pnmutisen i according to the gran t, with 
Msdiavnj idhimju Cliandra Gupta. The gmnt 
does not preAwhly give the name of the king, 
hut only his title. This Chandra Gupta is the 
sixth in our Gupta list and the son of Samudrsi 
Gupta of the Allahalmd Lat fnme and reigned 
from aliout 380 to 414 A. D. His daughter’* son 
Pniv.ir.isenu would therefore have 1>een contempo- 
rary with his son’s sons, namely, Skamli Gupta who 
reigned till idiout 480 nud KthincGupta who lived 
till aliout 490. 

NVe may id so adduce in support of this date for 
the Kainkilis vvh.it FergUsson says with regard to 
the A junta caves on which these Pravnnisena iu- 
scjijitiotis are found : 11 The interest of these con- 
sists in their l>emg almost uiiiipie specimens of the 
architecture and arts of India during the great 
Gupta period, when Theodosius II was Emperor 
of the Eaj.t and nt n time when. Bahrain (Jour, the 

* History o / Indian and Eastern Architecture, p, 157. 
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oldest nml most eminent, is preserved intact. 
By a strange facility, the inscriptition It-'** 
been obliterated wherever a lopl name existed, 
so that one is tempted to suppose that the de- 
struction was intentional. ” The Seoni copper- 
plate grants, which were deciphered by Primep, 
tell ns that one king Pmvarnsena mled oitr 
Vakntaka and that his gient-gnmdson Itndinsena 
“ w as followed on the tlmme by Pint arasena II, the 
son of Prabluivnti Gupta, the daughter of the con- 
former to ancestor Lai customs, the upright con- 
queror of armies, the Malininjadhhnjo Sridevn 
Gupta." This “ Pravruusem of the race of Vishnu* 
rudm, the ItLslii, perfonnev of various sacri- 
fices luled over Vakntnka.”* l)r. Bhn.ii Ditji .thinks 
that the PmruniseiiA of the grunt is the ssinu* ns 
the other of the same name, descendant of k in* 
dhyasakti, mentioned in the inscription, ns Ix'th 
the grant and the inscription sav tlmt Provim'sClM 
rnlwl o\er the Vnkatakrt country. ]!e .also con* 
riders “ tliat these kings ruled in Hasten* and 
Central India, shortly after the Huh ” + dynasty, 
uhith radtsl in Sam-a>litm from idront 119 t° 
aliorit 388 A. ]>. If this line sprang up to potter 

• 3 r ' »• A. S. V, 729. 

t Borob »7 « A. B. VIII, p. 243. 
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niibut 388 A. T)., the period of 10C> years "Ken by 
the Vishnu f or the Kninkila* would bring down 
the date of the |.wt kin"- of thnt dynasty to 
ahont 494 A. 1). This date receive* further sup- 
port If we identify, na Dr. Fotgu-ssont does, Mahfi- 
tnjailhimj.i Svideva Gupta, the maternal grand- 
father of PmvAvasen i nccording to the grant, with 
M/d»m»j.«dhmtj.i Clumdm Gupta. The grant 
dot* not piobnhly give the name of the king, 
hut only hi* title. This Chandtu Gupta is the 
•djeth in om* Gupta H-t and the Mn of Hutu udm 
Gupta of the Allahahid Lnt fame and reigned 
from ntaut 380 to 414 A, I). His daughter* son 
IVavur.isenn. would therefore have l>een contempo- 
rary with hi- son's son*, namely, .Skanda Gupta wiio 
reigned till about 480 and Sthinr Gupta who lived 
till about 490. 

>Ye may al-o adduce in support oF this date for 
the Kainkihot what Fergus-on says with regard to 
wAjuntfl caves on which these PrarntU'ena in- 
^liptions are found : ** The interest of these con- 
***** in their being almost unique specimens of the 
. architecture and arts of India during the great 
Gupta penotl, when Theodosius II was Emperor 
of the Fist and at a time when Bahrain Gour, the 

X History of Italian and Eastern Architecture, p, 157. 
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RiisNinian, is saiil to lu\e visited India. He 
reigned from 420 to 440 A. I). * * Ti»e figures on 
the x*oof of the cave sue not Indians, hub Persians, 
and the costumes tliose of the SuMiniim jieriod. 
It may also lie observed here tlut the Raj ttamn- 
gini infomiH ns tlut Matri Oupta, a Comt pciet of 
Yiknuiuditya Sii Hiualia, who will he shown pre- 
sently to have reigned in the first half of the 
sixth centiuy after Christ, Was made the king 
<if Kashmir hy the latter in succession to one 
Hinmyo. who was the tenth in succession on the 
throne of Kashmir fioin one Nmendroditja, 
otherwise known ns Khinhlnla* Proha lily the 
Vindhyasakti family of Kainkilas was related to. 
and conteinpoimy with Narendrnditya Khinkliil i 
of Kashmir. 

J hus of the kings Vindhj'asakti and Pmvam- 
seua mentioned in the inscription nnd the grant, 
the latter very prolubly reigned till about 480 or 
490 A. I). He corresjamils to Pi.tvim, de- 
scendant of Vindhyasakti, specified in the Punnus. 
The name of the country oxer which these Knin- 
kda> reigned is stated to 1« Ujjoin in the Madras 
Blition of the Visliun Puinim and also in the two 


1. 347-9 
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commentaries thereon alioie referred to. Very 
probably these Vnkntaka Princes extended their 
«w ny over Ujinin also, as the inscriptions sue nfc 
A junta very neai that country. 

Tlit* Vishnu Parana refers to “ Pusliyamitm, 
Piitiunitm niuf otlieiv to the number- of thirteen” 
among the “ contemporary " dynasties. Now, 
SktuuU Gupta is stated in the Bliitmi stone- 
pillar inscription to luve restoi-ed the fallen foi- 
tunes of the Gupta race, to have conquered the 
Vvdiyamitrns and fought with the Havas. The 
l'«shyja»utr<ts do not occur to inv knowledge imv- 
" here else in Ancient Indian History and I believe 
that the l*n i hyamilra and others of the Parana must 
Ih* identified with them. This identification gives 
additional force to the inference we have already 
dmwnth.it Pin vim or Pnnurasena, one oF thecon- 
Umparary prims of the Visliuu Pniiuvi, lii'ed down 
to 480 or 490 A. ]>. For, the Fusliymnitrn.s are 
contempomiy with Skanda Gupta on the one hand 
according to the inscription and with Pm\im on 
the other according to the Pimuia ; and Skand.i 
Gupta down to 480, and his brother Sthim 
to 4\)0 A. 1). 

There is an inscription on the Nnsik ca\e, 
No. 12, which refers to one “ Patamitrnka, a king 
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of tin* Northern region." We cannot say whether 
he wa* the Mime ns '* Patuinitm§ ** of tlie Parana. 

The Vishnu further Miys that lauUmnn king* 
will then hohl unity over the countries on the 
Kmks of the Indus. This statement is corrobo- 
rated by independent euMenre. It umv l*a stated 
that the white Huns invaded India in the litter 
part o* the fifth centnrv. Kays Itnpson § I 44 The 
lender of the lluna invasion who conquered the 
kingdom of (•.mdiura (Kandahar) from the KM mi 
Knshanas (who were until then ruling there) and 
established his capital at Kakida proKibly 
c. 405-70 A. I). is known from Chinese sources jin 
L ul-Lih. ” lie was the father of Tonunaua, which 
latter king was probably enabhsl by the death of 
Sknnda Gupta (480 A.D.) to invade mid hold Cen- 
tinl India. Rnpsm continues : “ The lluna 

coinage of 471-48(i A. I). almost certainly testi- 
fy to the lluna conquest of the fsivrr /lulus 
country mid Western Rajjmtmu. " We liaie thus 
by various lines of instigation nnived at the 
conclusion tlmt the d ite of these coiUemjxtrnru 
2 >rlnce$ is l^iveen 480 and 490, or about 485 A.T) 


§ Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research s Indl»n 

coins, p. 28 . 
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It will In* n-.ulilv penvived that the date nimt 
l*' after the death of Hkniid.i Cuptn, but still with' 
in it few yearn of his death. For when he* wn« 
alive the Empire Unit lust mill important mid tin* 
Hunas were nut aide to nuke headway iipimst 
him ; and if the Kmnire were tm extensive at the 
«hte of tin* I’unmn, it would not luive lain dis- 
posed of in the few words the I’unuin cIioom-i to 
descril** it with. Tho Purnnu therefore de- 
sn-ilies the Empire after the disruption mid eon- 
fusion consequent on his death, when the leuUu- 
wn mills -were Istomin" prominent. Vet the date 
ennnot 1* long after his death, for Pmvim one of 
the con(en)]*irary prince* was, ns {minted out 
«1k>vp, n rmitcm pot-ary of Bknmli OJnpta. Sknndn 
tiupbiV List inscription lndonpx to 468 A. 1). hnt 
it is f'encmlly suppos'd that he died idmnt 480. 
The earliest inscription of his direct successor" 
Hudlui (iiipta is dated 484-6 A.D., nnd I adopt it 
,ts the safest date for the c*n»tm\porary jWmo'* of 
the Parana. 

So far we have liecn pviti" positive evidence in 
'•upjKii-t of tins date ; wo may also establish its 
correctness by means of negative pi oof, Tho 
peat Yallahliis of Ouzaret rose to independenco 
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Yayati Kesari, jv Hindu King, wlio-e dynasty 
reigned mWiiently for nearly seven centuries. 
The Pnmna mentions that at the time of the 
“ contemporniT princes " tlmt countiy was niled 
over by Devimikshitas, either the Ynvanns or the 
flyuasty of kings, sumauied Deva, suhveited by _ 
them. If the Funmii had been written after the 
expiration of the fifth century, the Kesari dynasty 
would have lieen prominently noticed. 

The enily Western Chalokyns of Badnmi be- 
ginning with Jinasirab.i, Rmmig.i, and the gi eat 
Satyasinyn Sii Pulakesi I T .the G nr jams- of Bha- 
Nfh beginning with D.tdda and Jn^iibhnta, tlie- 
Parivnijakn Maharajas TXunodam and Hastily 
Nannnrdlmna of Tlinnesnr and his descendants, tbe- 
Maukh.irivnrniaiis Harivarman, Adityavm limn 
and Iswnravarninu, the Kalnthnri kings Kakn- 
and Sankara gana, Bnddbamj.i of CIiedi r 
Ibaj.i Diwnij of Sindh, Pumiivarmim of Western 
Map'dlu, Sasiinka of Karhasuv.una, and luany 
othei-s besides, leigned in different parts of 
India nlxmt the sixth century A. ]). And none of 
them is referred to in the Parana. 2s or does it 
make any mention of the famous M.dwa and 
Kanouj dynasties which the Chinese tmvellers 
llioueu Thsuig and Man Twan Lin state ns Inning 
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plav eil tlie lending part in that period. From 
the former, who travelled in India between 629 
and 645 A. 1)., we lesirn tli.it Siladitva llnrsha- 
\ -u d in.i, the hero of Umi'i Him-haclwritn, »«■* <’ n 
the tin one of Knmalcuhja frmu'filQ to 650. Man 
Tw an Lin gi\ ea 048 ns the time before which ' 
Siladitva wns tlend and we have inscriptions 
cowling his imnxion of Vallalihi country between 
•633 nnd G40. His pi-edecessor on the throne was 
his In-other Rajyavnrdlinna who succeeded Ins father 
Prnlilialcnmvnrdh mn, the Miccessor of Siladitya 
Protapusila of Mnlwa called Uhoja by FerWitn. 
Ifiouen Thsang gives 50 years for the reign of Sill- 
slityn I of Mnlwa who, he says, reigned 60 years 
la-fore his time and succeeded Yilsrnnindityn. Mu* 
Miillcr consequently places Yikronwditva “More 
•550 A. 1). ”• Ksilliunn’n Unj ttamngini nl'O inform- 1 
ns that Silulitjn of Mnlwa succeeded Vikruintt- 
slitvn. FergusMin gives t the following dates 
'for the Ujj tit* nnd Knuouj dynasties : — 

ViiMideva Founder 

Viknimndityu 1 , . 470-405 A. H- 

Sri Hardin . . _ 4<)j»-515 „ 

« India, tetat ran i( f P neA »$. Kirn Edition. Noted 
t lli»t <itj ot Jmliaii and Eastern Architecture, p. 733 
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Vikramaditya 11, the Great . 

515-550 A.l). 

Hiladitva 1 of Malwn 

550-580 „ • 

Pmhliiikum . . . 

580-605 „ ' 

" Hnjyaximlimna 

605-610 „ 

Sil.ulitya 11 of Kanouj 

610-648 „ 


Max Muller tells as tliot the Satrunj.iyu Mit- 
lutmvu gives 544 A. J)., as the loginning of Vik- 
tainnditxas reign aiul.it iloes not nullify tlie force 
of the tradition contained in it, if, ns Balder in- 
forms us, the Mnhatinva was a wi etched forgery of 
the twelfth or fourteenth century. Acooiding to 
a Hindustani chronicler, i Mir Cher-i-Ali Af>os, 
a King, named Blioja, who reigned about 1018 
A. !>., lived 542 years after Vikmnindityu, — which 
takes luick the latter’s date to nlxmt 476 A. I). 
Wrgussnn says “ Wilford rcjiorts that this Yikra- 
Jimdltya ascended the throne of Malxra in 441 
(Asiatic Researches IX, 150) reckoning from 
the of Snlivuhana or 520 A. D., or neenrd- 
•og to the Agni Purana, 437 years after the 
*5uno epucli, or 510 (Asiatic Hi-Murvhes IX, 101).” 
■ Motssixer, some at least of the nine gems of his 
rourtare known to have lived in the sixth 
rent my A.!). In an inscription at Buddha Gaya 

* Juur. A*t». 1M4, j*. 354, u’lou-d in Weber’ » l»**G*n 
Ulfrutnre, p 20, note 11. 
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(A- He. Vol. I JI. 386.), dated Sumvat 1015 or 
»48 A D , we finil tlie following:—" VSknmuuIitjii 
"■III certainly a king nmowneil in the worhl. So 
m lus point were nine lpameil men • * • one of 
wliom nns Am.im Simlia." Cuniilngltinii shoes 
tk..t the tern, ,1„ „ IS„<I,U,n ft.yn i, .eternal to |,v 
Hionei, Tlmng (029), ,„ lt „ ot , ;J . „ ta (393 j ' 
iui'1 that consequently its linililer Amnia, one of 
t le . nmratn,,,,; anil com, awe,. „f t , le Ainunikimi, 
must have liveil alunit 500 A. ft It map else he ' 
leimulieil that Ama> ikosawnetinnslateillf into tlip 
ilnese m the sixth eentiny. We know nl-o tint 
t mini liin, another onioment of Vikiiiiun’ii 
^, m587 *- In "" “•*"!>«"» ilitril 634 
the o', V " 1X1 ,l,w * iiimnivi nro nientioneil union? 
Z\TT , ^ ^imiivantmi is mentioned 
; ,( 00A - a) “ 'mving .arena,, Min. 
Hints, i , r : ,mtl > Koli'k'sii nml Illuin- 

Vet Piof 016 the gems of TikmmVe court. 

™- "as nX^!7t^r iei l '“ t yik '''""" W - V “ 

however, n'-niat * ° rsorbl £ e . The nutlioi itic-\ 
tf*n t an. o'’*, ^ 0pitthn > {t *»n 1» remtilv 

— r "heli„,ng. I'l,e truthful All.inmf 

Ul.«." .XX, X. j. ,, a. S: 
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(1031 A.1).) s.»vk tli.it Vikmnmditya put the Shka 
King to fliglit mill title,! him in tin* region of 
Komr hetween Multan and the castle of Loni ; ami 
the Rnjatarungini sjienks of his having sent one 
Jtatri « jxiet, ns his Viceroy at Kashmir. 

We mimot therefore hut concur with Dr. 
Kern when he xnys: • “The first half 
° f tlie - ‘•kth ceil tun* is in reality the 
most illustrious ]*ericHl of Sansfci it Literature ; at 
t ,:lt ti,1,e tlie nine fc'ems flourished under the 
patronage of mi art lining prince," tlie great King 

Vikmniaditya. * 

S.ijs R 0. J)«tt :t “ The victor of a great ami 
iwtnotic war, the patron of reviving Hinduism, 
centre of all that in !>est and most beautiful in 
, m Literature ami the subject of a 

nmdred legends, Vikmmaditya the (treat is to the 
nidus what Charlemagne ‘ is to the French, 
^Alfred is to the English, wlutAsoka is to 
«Hddl„sts and what Hamn Ar’Rnshid is to 
•Maliomeilms. To the learned « to the illiten.te, 
1 " S to tl,P to old men as to 

>0 ° ^ *‘‘ s m inG familiar in India as the 
• BrihatMtnhito, p 209. 
t Ci'ilimt| 0 „ Ancient Indn.lionkV ch 1 . 
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mme of any pijnce or potentate in any country.” 
Many a child in India is lolled to sleep l»y stone-, 
drawn fimn Jus life. Next to the heroesof the 
two gie.it national epics, the name of this doughty 
champion. looms the brightest on the Indian lioiv - 
*on. He was known ns Viknnnnility.i, Sakiri 

it.n - aiigiiii),S.i)i.i>«iiika(Bliftii'.}iyoftan«PHn»Ji3), 
■Bhoja X (B.tllal.i Misi-t), Sri Hnrsha (Ihij.itnnmginty 
VishnnuwU (Kntluts.ii its.ig-.im) and Si i ( Alhinmi) 
nml proUvhly also Ynsodh.imun, n ho according to 
one Mnmlisor insciiption lived in Suumit fifil*. 
(333 A.l).), nmlncconliugto another § reigned over 
the whole of Northeni India " fi om tho river 
laiuliityn or Brahninpntm to the Western oc«m* 
anil from the Himalayas to the Mahendm moun' 
tain and possessed counti it* which not even the 
(niptw and H un.vs could Mibdne nml luid homage 
f«id him even hv Mihimcnla,” the son of the 
white Him Toroinunn. Two magnificent mono- 
liths of this gicnt Ynsodlmnnan «re still to he 
seenm Noitliem IndLi. Sncli a king, justly 
fumotis in his own nml sulwsjuent times, is not 


if t0 ^ AlSarera Brahman* (hi* i* the 

o\A HU «. the Kin 5 , in • the Southern region.* 

S Corpus leicrip. li.4tc.Yoh lit W5.50. 
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even referred* to iu tlie Vishnu Pnmn!i, nof me- 

Sihditya 'of Mitlwn who succeeded him, and the- 

enlightened Siladityn II of Knnonj. On the other 
hind, according to one edition of it, the country 
mev which he ruled is said to have lieen protected 
hv the Ksiinkila Yn\nnas. Only one explanation 
impossible. Every one of those Icings mentioned 
idvove ns Uiving reigned in the sixth century Adh r 
lheil some time after the last portion* of the genen* 
logits of the Vishnu Pmnim were written up. It 
rertninly was passible for the writer to have men* 
'tvwwd these kw king*. a* he has done the es«Uvv 
ones, if only ho lind known of them. Put n<* it i s 
he ends with a list of certain conftvijxtrary Kin>js r 
«hu,stsT have already shown, lived nl*out 483 A. D. f 
or in other words, only n few decade** hefoit* 
* ikmmnditya mul his near contemporaries were 
the rulers of Hindustan. 

AVe miry therefore conclude tlwt the hist- 
vhvonologioid portion at least of the Vishnu Pnvaim 
vits written sdxiut 483 A.T). We have already 
shown that according to it a period of 3661 years 
i* «up{)osed to liave intenened lietween that date- 
nn< l tli.it of YndhLslitim* ortlie Ijeginmng of tht'Kali 

* AccuriJing tu current fituet, tUe idgit of Yurihl**htua 
“steit for a few year?, beginnii’g toon after the Maha- 
bharata War and ending with the advent of Kali Yoga* 
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ei .1 Consequently the Parana .seems to consider the 
K.ili Yuga to li ive begun in or about (3661 -485 oi), 
3176 13 0 But I lime m my lx>ok, Tht Chronology 
of Ancient India , First tier its, endeavoured topiove 
by \ .moils lines of reasoning that the Kali^uga 
begun m 1177—6 B C., i e., exactly two thousand 
venis nftei the dite yielded by the Purona. Why 
nml how has tmcli n discrepancy been hi ought 
nbont ? 

We sluill presently lie nble to discover ,the iea* 
sons ; but let ns first enquire how f.n* the kings 
and dyiusties named in the Parana may be consid- 
■eied to be historical, Of the Pie-Cluvndrngupta 
kings we nuij only my in a general manner, «•* I 
have already stated in luy first volume, tint the 
number of kings mentioned in the Pumnas is 
idiout the sime as tint given by Meg istheue* 
(300 B 0.) Of these Bimbisara, Aj.itasatrii and 
Nandi me refened to in Buddhist woiks, the fijst 
two ns conteinponiries of Lord Buddli i. Of Clmn- 
dragupta Mnmyn himself we Irnmi 'that- Megn- 
them's, an nmljossulnr nt his court, lias given n4 a 
good deal of infoim.ition regai iling him and hi' 
subjects and country. Bindnsam, who .succeeded 
Cbamln.giipta, seems to have also been known as 
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Ainitmglmta, and - ambassadors* were sent to his 
court Ity Antiokhos Soter anti Ptolemy Philadel- 
phiis in tlie earlier half of the third century B. 0. 
Asofea the Gre.it, tlie next King, refers in, his in- 
scriptions to certain contemporary kings, Antio- , 
khos IT of Syria, Ptolemy Pliiladelplnis of Egypt, . 
Antigon.ia (lonatiis of Macedonia, Magas of Gyrene 
and Alexander of Epirus, nil of whom were alive 
hi tlie year 258 B. 0. Asoka's grandson, accoid- 
iug to the Purnnfl, was Dnaiiwtha and the name 
“ is genuine, being confirmed by tlie inscriptions 
in the Xng.njuni caves near Gaya, which record 
tho bestowal of the cares upon the Ajirakas 
(a Vnislnuiva sect) by Dasaratluv immediately after 
Ins ncctNsion. The dial-artel's of these inscriptions 
are the same as in those of A-soka. ” t The Puv- 
aiia makes one Ralisuka the successor’s successor 
»f VkiMi-Jitlia, and he is referred to as one of 
the latest princes l»y Garga X who lived in the 
-second century B. O. The last of the ten princes 
of this Maury a dynasty, \\ ho reigned in nil for 
137 years, was killetl, and his throne usurped, by 
hi* ge neral Pushpnmitrn. Both Pudipunitra and 

* Duff* Clironolovy of India, p. II. 

t' i A. Smith'* Aaoka. p.45. 

♦ Kcri ;'* Drihaisamhita’p. 36. 

• 3 
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liis son Agnimitm nro referral to in Knli<l.is»V 
Malavtkn'jnhnitra anil General Cunningham had 
in his possession “ two coins of an Agmmitvn, con- 
tiining clmracters similar to those of Asoka's in- 
scriptions Garga mentions one Agniinitra 
as king of a country called Bliadmpaka ; hut it is 
not clear whether he is the same ns PnshpnnitmV 
son. There weie eiglit more kings of this Stings! 
dynasty which is said to lmve hehl the reins of 
Government for 112 years and to have heen 
succeeded by the Knnwas, a Jlwiji dynasty which 
Ksteil for 45 years. The Vishnu Parana further 
•states that the last of the Kanwas “will he killed 
by n powerful servant of the Andhra tribe, named 
Sipnika, who will Inx-ome king ” anil found the 
Andlimhhrit> a dynasty. 

AVe lLne nule [ten dent evidence to show that the 
Andhmhhntyas hadl>een in jxswer from the earlier 
lulf of tho .eennil century II. c . “li'ames of three 
of 11,. s roily Prinres of tl.i, ,H n „o.t v „cur j„ 
wni ' l '°'" Woopns to tlie liret l, ,lf of tl.e ceconil 

ee.it.irv It. c. Riomk., S.,t.™!,ra,, mctioneil i,. 

»n mret.,iti„„ K.,„ K l„ lti Ilm 


§ Wi W. Vi .linn p. rHB ,o. E,] 
* Kwn '* BrUiMfatnMtit, p 38. 


Hall. IV. 91. 
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Bidder with tlie Prince whose name, under the 
forms Hindhuka, Sisukn, Sipraka, and Chhismaka, 
stands fii>t in the Purnnie lists of the Andhm.s as 
founder of the dynasty. Krishna Sa.tnvfih.ma, of 
whom there is. an inscription at Xnsik of the same 
period, is tlie second Prince of these Pumiiic lists, 
there called a brother of Simuka. Sataknrni, whose 
lume with tliat of his wife Xayanika occurs in a 
Xanagh.it inscription of the same time ns tlmt of 
Simuka, has been identified with the third Prince 
of the Pnninic lists. He is probably, too, the Kn- 
takarni King whom' Khamvela of Knlinga, in the 
Hatlugmnplui insa-ipfcion, claims to lmvc protected 
»i the second year of his reign, * " in the year 1G5 
of the Mnuryn era which begun with the accession 
of Cliandrugnptu to the throne. Prom the Greek 
ge,)gmpher Ptolemy (151 A. IX) we learn that in 
his time one Siro Polemics mleil over a country 
who** capita] wa* Paithau.t This king has been 
correctly identified with Siri Pulunu ivi or Pulmnn. 
i i of the inscriptions and with Pnlimat or Pulo- 
mt « t,ie dentil king from the Lust of the 

Uhronolney of India, pi*. 14 and 16. Ucferetae 
under d«t es Ii. C . 180 and 150 

„t Sec Cli indharkar's Earlv Hr«fc.iy of the Deccan, sec. 

4 ‘Or lias andjsnb** rjnent details. 
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Andhrabhritya dynasty of the Vishnu Purina. ‘"In 
the longest inscription of tlie four occurring in the 
cave temple at one exti entity of tlie liill at. 2vV2k, 
we are told that in tlie nineteenth year of the reign 
of King Pultunnyi, the son of VnsUitlii, the one 
was caused to l»e constructed * * bv Gotami, the 
mother of King Satakm ni Gotuniputro. " He L- 
tlieiv spoken of as a ruler of extensive dominions, 
‘•whose exploits rivalled tlio.se of Hama and 
andna having left no “ lenmant of tlie luce of 


Khagnrati and re-established tlie glory of the ftit.i- 
vaiuuin family. " Another inscription purport's 
to be an order of King Gotuniputm S-itakami, 
who can be no other than Gotamiputm the eighth 
hoin the List of the Punvnic Andhra dynasty, 
granting ft piece of Lmd which was until then i» 
. the possesion rif one TMinhlimlita (Rislmhlnv- 
• nth.) Ihem are three more inscriptions at >'a- 

M inferring to the mgn of Shi Pnlumavi. In' 

Ascriptions in oue of tlie ram at Kimheri 
in ono at Xasik tlie name of the reigning 
P‘ luce i> given ns Got.iwiputm Siti Yaiina &«tn- 

, 7 ”; „ to Vajni Sri fiitufaimi 

L " ! "**' ^ hist, i> 

’ ° uw ^ ICPU hlentificsl l>v Bhngawunld 
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Indraji with Sivasri MedlBisim-s of the Piunnjw, 

Mm ’ of FahunjL One of the inscriptions 
on a oive at Ka-ik srv* that it con- 
structed by Ushavadata, M>n-iu-l.iw of King Kcha- 
luiruta Nahapana ami another mentions liis having 
dedicated the otve monastery to Buddhist mendi- 
cant 'prints in the tk>t W. Two tooic inscrip- 
tions, one of Kasik and the other of Kmli, refer to 
him. Tins date as well ns certain other dates 
weening to him as King Kaliapana are believcsl by 
wrlwiUvs to l>e connected with the era now known 
ns Kdivahaiw Sakabda, whose epoch is 78 A.D. 
As G.iutannputm was a contemporary, according * 
to one of the alxive iascriptions, of Uslmbhad.ita, 
he Jnnxt lie assigned to nlmut 42 + 78 or 120 A.th, 
a result which confirms the -Statement of Ptolemy 
A.1\) tint he (Ptolemy) was a contemporary 
• of Pulunuyi, the successor of (hiutnmiputm.- 

“AVe also learn from Ptolemy that Ziastenes 
reigned at Oz&ne (Ujjain) about the time when he 
wrote and was therefoi-e a contemporary of Puln- 
mayi, Ziastene* lias, I think, l*een reasonably 
identified with Wind it ma",* the contemporary 
and apparently sueoes.->nr of Kabapsuuu The nllu* 


BViamlarkar’i Early Historj o' tbe Deccan, sec. "VI* 
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'ion to tJant-iimputniV inscription to the extoruiin- 
.»tion of the Ksliatarata race is prohsihly tn a 
previous conquest of some of the Amllim terntor- 
,e * by Nnhapniu, nn<i to their i-ecovery by finntnmh 
putnu Some of thp places eniuoenitel in Puli- 
niaji s inscription as l*ein£ subject to lii» father 
l*longe«l f as Iti slLiblculatfci's inscriptions seem to 
■•llow, to Xahopiim. There j. „ i„^n r 

lion of Stkn 72 (150 A.D.) of Rutlnulinnnn. 
^Vttm X-lmtinp., graml-on of Ctushtiin.,, 'till- 
ing Hint lie twice conijiiereil Sitolmmi, lonl of the 
TkiWiin»i»tha, prohnlily Clmtusliivinui Vi,«i-hti- 
ncoonling to muni,, untie eviilcnce the 
ntliet of Ynjatnri Riutnmiputm. As after Ynjnii- 
*^ ere only three niore Icing' of tlte 

ini ilynn.ti , ne cunt concluite tlmt it came to 

".T'l " W tl "' fi ''t imrter of tl,o thiol eeotnn- 
A.D. 


Tim, ,t win leeeen Hut the king. lunml ill 
ie . .incut, e* „f itinp nientioneil j„ the rnniau. 
oinnnt ho mi,, ^ 

hetr htntemente me .,„lot.,„t»,te.l to oonie extent. 
™l frntti nlmt 

the i . .. ■ WAe “"n ohle to gather from 

lo-ongtion.. grunt, nml coin.. Aiming to 
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the A Winn Parana, the interval between the 
accession of Cliandrnguptu Maurya and the end of 
the Andltm dynasty was a period of 750 } ears. As 
Clumdrnguptn reigned in the last quarter of the 
fourth century B. G., the Andliras - should Lave, 
according to the Pnnmns, come to an end about 
the middle of the fifth century A.T)., whereas, as 
hlMlwn »W, the hist of the Andhra* cannot 
Wong to a later date tliau the first quarter of the 
thinl century A.l). Thus in this particular theie 
is a discrepancy of nliout two centuries between 
the Piimnu and actual dates. Moreover, the 
Kainkila Ynvnnad must have begun their rule, as 
«how n nlmve, In the Lust quarter of tho fourth 
rentuiy. But the Vishnu Punma places them 
1690 years after tlio end of the Andhra 
i yiuostv. Let it be remembered that the names of 
the kings of all the dynasties clown to the Andhms 
mid nlv> of the kings of the Kainkila s, one of the 
ef »it»m}nrrary dynasties, are gi\en in tho Punma, 
hut not the name of even a single king of the 
various dynasties who are stated by tho Parana to 
hi«e reigned between the end of the Andhra- 
bhrityaa and the lieginning of the Kainkilas. To 
quote again tho paragraph from the Vishnu : * • 
* agnasri's son will l»c Vijaya ; his son will lie 
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Clun.lnu.ri ; Iris urn will |* I’ll!,,,,,,,,.-!,;, 
thirty Arirlhtwhhrittrt kings will reign 45G Thus. 
After «,e,, rwrimn. race. win „ reveir 

Atriums, ten Canlrhhilw, sivteen Kik.u, eight 
Ynr.mne, fourteen Tuslmnr,, thirteen Mtm.W, 
eleten Mnunrts, who will he sovereign., of the 
eirth for 13!10 years; an»l then eleven Pnttirw will 
lie king. f„ r 300 117,™ t;,,y are, *»(re//» f. 

the KainkiU Yaninas „i]l lu king., the chief of 
whom will I* Viurlhtnsakti ; hit urn will lie 
itinnf.ijft,* * *" It looks very strange tlut ' 
ie interval of only about a centurv and ■» lulf' 
between the Ut of the An, the first of 
ainluLis should lie re^re-ented in the Fimmn 
? V1 ”® ***“ n °f 1600 vents nn«l tlmt the 

1 ' ,CU ' ,S for tl,e intenne.li.ite dynasties should 

H f me,grp ’ t,le names even of the king- 

not being given. 

'* ” cW th-rt the Vishnu put. lock 

1 r” lnS <f K;ll ‘ ’’J exnctlr 2000 rears 

•L ‘"'"Why . few- 

the length nf . 

Msth* horn, tothe Anl, ,e ‘ S "' i ° f tl,e ,l3 " 

in the interval of r 1 ° f “t™ 1 "™? 

the An,ll,™ at „, ,>e ‘™ 

■which ai-e said ” ** numf>er of • 

re urni to hate reigned for 1690 ymm J» 
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is not, however, to lie supposed that the intenned- 
i-ite dynasties of the Abhiras and others were 
wholly fictitious. Fergusson thinks that these dy- 
nasties could ‘not liave lieen earlier than the Gupta 
<IU A. IX), nor have Survived Vikramadity.i 
the Great. He say* “ After the end of the 
Andhra dynasty, nil the subsequent contemporary 
dynasties were thrown into hotch-pot —to use a 
h*g d expression — and a system of fraud and falsi- 
fication commenced, winch is the reproach of Ind- 
ian History'. ”* X luvve already pointed out that in 
the Allahabad Lat inscription of Snmudru Gupta 
some of these tribes are stated to have been con- 
quered by him. Says Wilson in hLs tnimlntion of 
the \ isluiu Purnna : “ Truces of the name of 
Ahhir.Ls occur in the Ahiria of Ptolemy ; and the 
Abirs, ns a distinct race, still exist in Guzerat. * * 
1’lie H.ikas nits the Saca? * * the Yavana kings may' 
he the Greek Princes of Baktria, or rathei', of 
'Western India. The Tusharas may be the Pat - 
thians, or the Tocbari, a Scythian nice. The Mu- 
1 Hn das are the Munmdre of Ptolemy', probably' a 
tril>e of the Harms. Wilfonl considers, Mininas a 
ttihe of the Huns. And the Gaidabhinns seem to 


History of Architecture, p. 722. 
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It u e be^n .1 tribe in tile We>t of India. "f It is a ‘ 
mist »lce, however, to suppose that one tribe sue- ■' 
cee led another in the sorei eigntr of India. They 
might* or might not, ln«e lieen conteiujmrary with ' 
one .mother ; but they must hove nil held *w.iy 
for ft fchoit time over different jurts of India. 

The third century and the first half of the fourth 
seem to li,»ve been an age of darkness and confusion, 
a period when ail consecutive chronology was veil- 
mgh foi gotten. The Guptas had not a-s yet attain- ' 
their importance and the old dynasty of the 
Andluus had become extinct. Tim Salt ilyiwsty" 
Wft * tl,on imlee ‘ l *« existence, hut it held sway only 
' ,n ' r t!, ° country. The chnin of chrnm- 

Sy ’ t!,< * Mreral Hnks of which more or less 
Correct \ romsj»onde«i to tlie measure of time from ’ 
u* epoch of the giv.it w ar to that of the Andhra.*, 
en j snapped on the extinction of the latter 
int of a paramount jioiver which could he 

» -r TMM ^ i, , i . A „ lllmwili 

on " “I* f JluMlitetnu. And ■ when the chain <*a* 

' ■«!' .M to !,, nMorci one l„„„lre,l anlSItr 
: , of the 

l,nt ' -f 


1 xen* huge turnd/er of 


t Vol. IV, p, 209. 
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Imks, not at ull proportioned to the small 
interval, wax introduced to 1 epresent the period" 
gratuitously assigned to tlie rule of n number 
of neatly contemporaneous tribes. When once 
the mistake w,w made of considering a number 
of ‘almost contemporaneous insignificant tril*es 
as h iving ruled in succession to one ' another, 
.it certainly was , jxfcssible to throw back the epoch 
of the Kali Yaga by' exactly two thousand 
years, especially when in so doing the usual method 
of calculating the current era was not interfered 
w »th. For the method then was w hat is now in 
cogue with regard to the Kashmir, and till lecently 
tl'o Kollam em. The peculiarity of the ICnshnnr 
*** iw “that though it is to-day {February 1897) 
497:2, it^ is spoken of ns 72.” As I have nlrendy 
•^aaiked in my book, at the time of Dr. Buchanan 
ami Lieutenant-Colonel Warren who became- 
Tuuous in the fh-st quarter of the last centrin' , the- 
* hdaynla Kollam era was supposed to have been 
counted by cycles of 1000 yeai* beginning from 
1170 B.Q., but in the almanacs the Jfigm-o for the- 
thousands was usually left out and oidy those for 
'c hundreds, tens and units were noted. If it N 
JinemW-ml that 1170 B.C., the epoch of the 
*— a a K>1 ‘ * was act ualfr the beginning of the 

PP*45$0 77 ''’ •'/Lucent India, Fit it Serin, 
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Ksili \ «p», and that tlio Kali w.ih MijijiOscd even 
t,s * at ‘* ,Ls the la-*t quarter of the find centnryt 
A II to have liepim in 117B B.C., it Mill 1» readily 
' , * n t,wt t,le current era of the time of the Kain- 
kilas could June been no other anti the nhimiwc- 
tinkers of the «la V emitted the figure for the thou- 
Minis, the practice in MuhiWr till the end 

of the first quarter of the last century, or j>ml«ih!y 
the fiRim-H for iNith the thousands and hnndmW a- 
u «m mw nsu.il Kashmir. Such a practice 
o>Vht to Imre en (hied our chronicler to put lock 
the Ijcphiiuu" of the Kali Ynp* l.y evu-tfy SOW 
yen i-h without in any wnv distml..,^ *)„, jj^mvs of 
" n liiniuoinakeiN of his times. Hut none of these 

I 'T"t f "" y f '"’ ««' Piirnn i IlmmilB 

ih(<- l.y Hint l.y. ]H>rind of tilin'. It 

I't t.V K. „ sl „, <lIiv , |u . 

,.'’V l,yo,„. 

-OH'. ' 1 ^ n " r ’‘ r ” mt " 1111. 1.1..)- r.f l).o.J>ini)' «f 

.lw' n , ""I T™' 1 rl “‘"‘' r " r 6-t I ' 

II rim.'J'y”" “ V " n,, ““"' , ‘t™’« HriWamMU ; 




lien Kin" Yudhishtira ruled over the earth, 
the Snges(Rkhis) were in the Mnglui. From tlmt 
hingH time tlie epocli of Saka m 20 times 


2.) vein*..” The word * Saknkaht’ in the nliove 


doka ceitiinly refer* to the date of the Nii-vana, 
for (luutnma was known variously as the S.ikya 
IMuee, Sakyn Sinilm and Sakva Muni, and Saka 
none of the names by which he is known even, 
in far-off China. The word Sakyn is itself a , 
derivative from the word Saka, for which we- 
ha\e the venerable authority of tlie illustrious 
Panini and liw great, critic-comment itor Kntin- 
jmu, both of whom nil Sanskrit scholars agree 
w placing liefore the third century B. C. 
Pl,ni,,iV nil «« W&toJZ&TSZ: (4.3.92) and rpfr 
^11^ (4.1.105) refer to certain Ganaj>alhas r 

^■onling to w hich the wonl Sakya is expressly 
h tohe deiived from Saka. It may also lie 
* ^ Blmndaikar* lias shown that the first 

t^ivi- words n t least of these plural-ending Ganapa- 
m wen- certainly known to Panini. Conse- 
Wtly there Is not the slightest doubt that 
* Early History of the Deccan, sec. 111. 
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P.mmi denied SaKya finm Sala, which litter - 
forms the second void of the Gavjmli Gavtapatla-^ 
Agiiu, Panin A rale ^nTTf^r (4.1.175) Jw*' 
n Vtutiln of K«tjnr,»nn, namely, : 

wwnling’ to which rule* mul the Gai*a]K<tfui ' 
attached theietn, tlie word Saka refers to n king 
of the R*»k}a ince. Moreover, P.miniV nth* 

5 0.124 is also nn nnthoiity for the contention 
th.it the p n tide * j ’ \Shyad) is sometimes added 
in the sense of Xcarthft, til it is to say, for the 
proposition that Sola and EaKya mean one nnd 
tlie sime thing. In this way, fiautinu might 
well hive Wen known „s a AUa or Salya, Kith 
Wtmls meaning one of the . Saha race. 1 go e\e» 
farther nnd Say that the modern meaning of Era 
for the woiil S<da arose from the fact that for 
long, the .S'flU en ((JnutimnV Kirv»m.i K»l») *«* >• 
the only em prevalent in India and adopted h}' 
pimeo and people. 

Thus (.nrgu « sloku cleuilv shows that n certain 
iiumVr of \e.irs Indore the ejwxh of 

he Ximm i, the en, «f Yudliishtira commenced 

* tn, i was interpreted hv me to 

mean twenty-six tf** twenty. five or 050 yror. 
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Mv iiitorjnTt.itinii U in Uii« rOvt : 

(-'ii) iiiiim in Hq^qi^iT; 
lyz (- :i > II nOIJTI-7 nofj ( 1’miini opinio) 
’TOTaft A jw.nl], 1 ,.JC|, i„ ,|„. 

•>', ’nSHfrt, in int.ij.wt.,1 l.v 

I'm tninon, ,„,l, lr M.,|li„„tj„. „ njnjiln'i* 

3?! ^^nmTTSO. Wl,™ 

- »™U Ihvitynin menus 9x5, tliove in i» B „„ 
!(KW l °' l,, ‘ ib> I’nixlm.ltti* sl.onM „„t 
~ * 1 1>»' P nlmnly nlirnv,, y 

"i rx)inw»ion «ns ,ut„|,l,,l 

'“i^i JimfinwnJJv cnmjintn,] l, vl | l( , fi llJlt]II> | 1 j TO ., 

™ ” " ,ft 10 ,,u ' ■“I"*' at every mi.. Iminlr.nl 

!'.v „ ne,v Xnkslmtm, An,, 

■ » “ n, wnn ,livi,W only into four jyrifm, if «J 1( . 

J n f„„„ ,1„. ,i„„. „f 

„,r ’ ,0 ‘'"‘ t " f <M won), I 

' , nioviment of tl,e ItM.is, 

*o„!,| tl “' I " i " 1 

An, I , "’" n as 20 <,',»•« 2B or (150 yem*.* 

‘ — — !li ‘_ n,P Y u<lll i^>tim n «lnt<* (l»i»0 + 54:{ 

” , ' (1 tl I»t H ie nl„k» « ' * nenn ’*'R more lit-Hmiv. 

P a 'arWa*» to us mipJir ... il »L 7 ' 
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or 1 1 93 B C.) almost the same ns. whnt (1190 B.C.)! 
we infer from the tradition of the first pent hit 
A I) reported in the Rajatarangini, it will become 
•ippaient that not only was the interpretation 
guen aliove the one intended by the author of the 
nloka, but that it continued to be the only into*, 
pretation ereu as late as tlie last quarter of the first, 
century A.D. 


Rut the expression “ ShaddwihMp.inilm.ltti " mis' 
long * in India been inteipieted \eiy differently. 
It has been intei pi eted ns meaning 232(5 «ud 
this intei pretation in \eiy natural to one who doc* 
not hold the clue to the labyrinth of Indian cfiW 
nology. i uuintni,, that it was this interprets 
tl(m tIwt is ° ne of the main ntuicw of tho addition 
of two tliousiml years j u t l, 0 Vishnu Parana. For' 
the author of the u*i>e was (Saiga who livid m 
the second century B. 0., and the only authority 
with refeience to chronology remembered iind 
n ° tW ^ ,,m »liani!iini (who lived in the M*sth 
cjuitiu-y a. D.) i„ this vcrse o{ Oaign. During 
I*" ong and troublous intennl of six cental' 
n more, tlie only guiding {mint of clm»- 
seems to havp l >ccn t i||y w J,kl, 

Rthicn.^ij * ra "® ,nf ' ** 5 t' Also In Dr. Stein'* 
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* w ' rightly understood certniniy till the second 
. century nfter Christ. When once the expres- 
sion, H Shiulflwihn ftinchadwi” was understood 
signifying a period of 2520 years mill the 
epecli of Yndhishtiiu was placed 2520 veins 
l.wfoie tlie date of tile Nirvana of Binldlin, which, 
- it inai ogam lie atnted, had licen f i-oin the serein! 
tentury B. C. omvanis supposed to have token pl Kr 
in 044-3 B. C.,* it i« easy to see hoiv the beginning 
of tlie Kali Yoga ciune to lie place*! nlioitt 2520 + 
514,oi- 3070 B. C. Am! whatever might hale 
j*™ "* "'“"'“S intemlei! I.y Gmgn, there ran lie 
little llonlit that about the fifth century after 
hlirist the si oka was interpreted to mean that 
I'mlnshtim liied ulamt 3070 B. 0. I have 
"lreaily shown that the knmvleilge of consecutive 
■Wal„ayw-„s.,t a iliseount after tlie extinction 
the Aiulhras in the tlnnl century A. 1). It w„ K 
Proiihlv in this ° r in t i, e „„ t century that the 

aew" “° U ° f "° h ' *“ »"'< 

lnr» i r °“' 1 * n * er l ,pe tatioii might not 

been icntum! before t|| „ |jf 

A " llln “. for the Andhra dynast,- . , . 

Wonli„„ „ „ ... , y t -> ‘‘■ninnateil 
t0 tlM Vl1 -' 1 " '- MIS + 850 or only 

• ^ n< m„„, w of ~ 8 ~ 76 _ 
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1865 years after the Mnlmliliimita Wnr, whence 
the new interpretation gi\es a much huger 
figure. 

The Vishnu Parana was thus induced hy the 
chronology of the couplet to cany Kick the date 
of Kali to 3176 B C. The Pumna woulil indee»i 
hn\e adopted the exact epoch furnished hy the 
si oka of O.u-gsi, if, 3070 U. C. But the current 
year of the era then piev.tiling, which commenced 
only in 1170 B. C., was a 'hard 'fact, not tola* 
meddled with liy a chronicler how«oeter holy 
It only to suit the current calculations tlwt 
our Puurunika adroitly put hick the epoch of the 
current erst hy an exact period of twenty centur- 
ies. This would not on the one hand interfere 
with the calculations of the Almanacs, fl' in them 
the figures for the thousands were, as we h."0 
rd ready seen, left out.* 

Another moon for this putting hack of the 

* It h nirlou* that If the period for the Knlnkil»«. 
Otic of the * contrmjhn^ri/ * dyna*tie», be left out of 
account, the total pet lod fur all the dynast!** up tothc 
<bile of the OironUler (485 A D.)c<u«es t«» 3555 year*, 
^likh therefore take us to 2070 R c> for lhe e|10 ch of 

AulliUhtini.e remit which exactly coincide* with that 
arrived at hy the new interpret a* ion cf Garpa’s sloka. * 
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<lite of the beginning of the Kali era suggests 
itself on a stmly of the Pnr.ilMS. Tlie VMmu 
Piinuukays: (IV. 24) 


vm to ftfa ii *24 n 
^ SfEifwa^s^fliT =pjt i • 

^3 =w% rrwm^fg^frm 11 *25 n 

“Of the seven RUiis two me fii>t perceived 
miiig in the sky ; and the nsterism which is 
° " epred t0 be < night, even with the middle of 
. two sku-s is that with which the Itishix are 
dted. Hue* united they remain for a hundred 
Pa 11'T " er ^ * u ^higlui at the time of 

tl ‘ ^ b ' s ex l4-»mitiou of the movement of 

ie k adopted also l>y the Tapi, Mntsyn 
"T Blug ‘ lV, * tl *»*»“ **, ^1 of whfck also We their 
^ oaologj on this stipjfOsed motion. Tlie meaning 
n-Uthicd clear hy the following process. Draw 
au<l I A'° !a i ' bne ^tweeu the stars Pulaha 

i.e. t between 3 / irak and J)ubhe of the 
at ^ k‘t‘ on of L rsa Jfajor. ' Draw- another line 
, S *t angles to, and jnst tlirongh the exact 
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middle of, the first line in the direction of the 
other shirs of the Ursa Major. This second line 
will, if produced, meet one of the constellations of 
the Lunar Zodiac. This, according to the Panin* 
nikn, is the constellation with which the Ithhis 
ai e for the time lieing united. After the expiry 
of one hundred years the line will, according to 
him, meet the next constellation, nnd so on until 
the KisliLs will make a round of the Nakshatnu* in 
twenty-seven hundred years. I nsk my reader to 
make the oljserv.ition for himself, which he can 
easily do in anj* starlit night in the month ol 
July. He may also verify liis observation with 
the aid of a stai -globe. He will find that tin- 
second line above referred to will jtass bv Atii nnd 
Maricln (Mfyrez and Benstnasch of the constellation 
of Ursa Major) and, going just East of Alpheocn 
and Mamie, will meet the Purva-hadha E’nkslmtn 
(Eta, Epsilon, Gannon and 1 >el tn , S.igittarius). K<>" 
scientific Astronomy tells us tli.it this line, which 
we dull) now- call the line of the S-iptirshis, could 
not have 'pointed for the last some thousand* of 
}enrs to ftr »y other Nakshatm, ns these fixed star* 
are relatively to one another situated in the Mine 
< irections, i n spite of what are called their proper. 
’ wWch mn y safely left out of account 
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Tim- we mnj con-iilertli.it this throwing hack 
of the dite of Kali l»v two thousand years vn» one 
of the oftshoots of the period of confusion that 
intervened Wtween the Anillimhhrityn» ami the 
* contemporary ’ prince': of the Vi shim Pnniun. 

Tt is a striking coinciilence that it was only about 
this epoch in the history of India, that the period 
for the Kali Yoga was increased • from 1200 ortV- 
nary to 1200 tlicine jeats. Surely there never 
was, in the annals of Hindustan, n jieriod more 
congenial to the dev elopincnt of notions opi>o>e«l 
to rorm-t ideas of ancient Hindu chronology. 
This was the time of the Hindu revival and of 
the beginning of the ilecliue and fall of Buddlii'ni 
in India. Professor Rhys Davids draws + proini* , 
nent attention to the circumstance that for the 
four centuries ending with 100 A.D. “no Brahman 
temple, no Brahman Oml, no sacrifice or ritualistic . 
act of any kind is ever, even once, referred to ” in 
the inscriptions, winch however ltcovd a number of 
gifts “ by kings, pnnces, merchants, and ordinary, 
householders. And whereas the later inscriptions 
favouring the Brahm ans and their sjiecial sacri- . 

* S ' e 17,1 »f /t«cieni InJii, tint Serin. 

p. 135. 

"t Bnddltist India, p 157, 
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fift.**, nre in SamVrit, tlu^e curlier ones, in which 
" re " ot mentioned, are in a sort of Pali." 
TIik mnilted distinction in tlie incmptions of tlie 
twimods-hotl, as to the object of the gifts 
wool, „„,1 „ a to tll0 language in which 
" r " re " T *tten —leads l)r. Bluindarkitr to the 
roI * c hnion : — “ From about the middle 
, , lhi " 1 '*fere Christ to „ho„t the end 

.. . tWnl »«"V lh.ddl.ian, n-,c the favourite 
'* igion of the masses. During that time Brail- 
mo iten.ry and religious activity was a good 
1 » Imjnml. In the fourth century Buddhism 
a met and there tin, fenilininnic revival ; and 
« Brahmans re.e,lite,l come of the lamltn „„ the 

"Wand the civil law.., B ''«dP,.nma 

" i' W Period and a good 

n'u r r"' rito ”* ln th " W “f "h'" 

•‘-(■If and' c " lle " »P>in asserted 

rrr" mTKm " Cy ”■ W** -ti-tinn 

.. . ,,.- S c, ' ee ' 1 “ f Lowl Buildlm, there was a 
° M ««■ An 'l senti- 
ments ••> ti„. 

a,„| in ,1 ” S ' discarded and new creeil. 

_ " ,rtlm, s —Hf elo.lv introduced. In 
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ill** luve wen tlmt tlx© chionological portion 
W ^ ,t} Vislmu Parana reaches down to the 
latter half of the fifth century after Christ, 
•twl that it indices the Knliyuga begin in 3176 
, tlmt is, exactly tvs o thousand years before 
' l,lt 8'«» far tint epoch .till down to tile tliird 
nntiiry wfter the Christian era. We linve no 
01 knowing whether tins dote was eter 
«' >pte.| „« n genentl e|ioc1i in Indin j but n dis- 
™'™" of tins topic is not absolutely indispensable 
, °" r P ll, ‘P°*®i which | s t 0 discover wlietlier there 

' * n S’ r "ttslinto | ink j„ tl , 8 , |ht017 of 

" between the tsvo periods w hi c h 

ppnnelywjgne, 1176B.C. nnd31021I.C for 
»< "■« Knli on. . For end, n link ik 

in tl" v°V nly ll '° <T ° C ' 1 " e touI,a “‘'opted 
•vtoiil ri,rnn( h * ,wt nlv ° «nd more satis- 

Ksj ‘ ■' * wt " ffunl " 1 ''y «» era provident in 
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In tlirt I’tirnnaa the Kaptnndii*, the seren slant 
of the frui Major, are Mill to mow* through tlie 
twenty-sewn Nakslutra* of the Lmur Zodiac at 
t!i»* lute of one hundred mm in each Isaksliatra 
ami to have been in tin* Mngha NakidiatlW at the 
time of the Mnhabhnratn War. In fact, wo find 
that in tl»« ancient work* of India, wherever 
chronology in incntimnsl, the motion of the Hapta- 
*>hia in al<o referred to, a clmini»tanrt» which Im J*« 
tl* to suppose thnt the rhlunologNt* of tin* day 
computed time by reference to this ere. Thus 
does ( Jrtvjjra refer to It when speaking of tlifc 
dates of Yudldslitiro and Krtkyamuni, and thu< 
doc* Vnmlmmiliim, tvlio devotes n whole chapter 
in tlie Itrilmt Smnhiia to tin* motion of tl*i** 
constellation. Tho I’lirnnns mention it when they 
fix tlie date of tlie Nnnda dv nnftv nml I Kith Itnja* 
tarengini ami local tntilition user!!** tin* origin of 
tlii« era to tlie epoch of King Y ildlihditira. Accord- 
ing to this method of calculation, the }em* were 
counted up to one limidied, mid then, instead of 
mini ends being need to denote the h mid reds, ev-eiy 
period of one hundred years was denoted by « 
Nnkslmtnv counted from Maglia, The old system 
of counting by Xnlcshatrna reused e\en liefore the 
dajsof Abu Rihnn Albiruni (973— 1048 A. IX), 
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nho kijv in Ki' Unite on “ Common in 

India •! six? I»y the ymr» of n wJtWi 

they tail Hamrabara. If * U GnUhcl, 

they «hnp it ni)‘1 rimj>Jr l-^fin t<i «f if» In a n«*w 
<mt* Tlti' era i* nllM I/iVaknln, »'/„ Ihccm c( 
the mti'm at Urp*." KaUiatw* (l UK A.t).) MU 
in (I, f»C) Uwt \»e wprti* In- Hnjntamtipini in tin* 
j«r 1070 of tin* H-ikn era rorrv*|»Hnlinjr to the 
rnr “2i of tin* in other vrnnU, th* 

wr 1521 of the Kashmir K.tptAr*hi cm. Mr. 
V. A. Smith It- A. S. J* nnnrv, 19HX) that 

“tlie inscription* nt Hiljnntli inthrKnn- 

«W District the lUt*** S»lrn 720 *lnl foukifcn 

aft, i*., XhHrt «vjiiivnl.'nl to HIM ••'» .\. It The—* 
inscription* nn> tin* mrlif-t hitherto mi>£tiiM*1 n< 
tx-inp tUtinl in tin* l/mkikn. cm. • • • The 
evidence (lint liA* tx***ii citcil lent,.* no donlit flint 
th" n*e of the ancient Utukikn cm «Tt»i one** 
nirfcly ih'/fiiwsl in Northern fn'Iw." On formal 
*tcrsi*i(»n* mu! document*, tin' <Ute in even now 
MwttnW thvu* written “ ^;>fijr«Ai tAnrnnn* 

rit/iU/ut .Vfimwl 4072, Thnihaefitt Satnr<il 4!>72, 
Thnthnehn Satuvat 72, M ».c M "tin* yenr 41172 in 
nctioriUnee nitli the motion of the HaptapdiU itn<I 
tJnw th<‘jcar72/' Thu* wo n«*»l not hw.itnt» to 
ffroRtiine in the Ki^hmir era, the oW S-iptnivlii- 
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k.ih of the Puraim, which commenced, like Hie 
Kiili)Ugrt, with the epoch of Yndhishtim, and to 
conclude that fiom the eailiest times the practice 
with lefeience to it |ih< been to omit in calcu- 
lation the numerals representing the hundreds 
and thousands. 

This latter peculiarity facilitated the thvowing 
back of the beginning of the Snptarshi era from 
1176 BC,, the otiginnl epoch of the KaUjuga 
to 3076 B.C, the epoch of the modern Kashmir 
era. The reasons for the change are almost the 
same as those detailed in the last chapter in 
connection w ith the clnonology of the Puranas. 
For both the dates 317G B.C. and 3076 B.C., 
adopted respectively by the Vishnu Parana and 
the Kashmir era for the epoch of YudliUlitim, 
have been brou g\it about by the same intcipietft- 
tion of Garga’s verse, namely, that Yudbishtira 
veigned 2,52G } ears before the epoch of BuddliaV 
Kivvana (544 B.C.),* or about 3070 B.C. V r 
as we found in the list chapter, the Yishnu 
Piuana adopted 3176 B.C. for the commencement 
in order to throw it back by .in exact petiod 

* Thin date is not Correct hut was then common!} 
accepted. 
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of . 2,000 years, tlie S.iptnrshikala began at 
3076 B.C. for the reason that this date rooie 
nearly accorded with the interpretation mentioned 
above, the difference of only six yearst having 
been rendered necessary to bring it in hai mony 
with the unit figuie of the current Yudhishtirsi era. 
This wrong interpretation of tlie couplet which 
served as the memnria technlca of current 
chronology was, for the firat time, given about 
the fourth century after Christ, nhich we-found 
in the last chapter to have l>een a period of 
disturbing foreign invasions and of transition in 
Hindu society, \yhen there was no paramount 
power in India of such influence amt recognised 
authority as to keep up the continuity in dynastic 
chronology. As has been shown in the last 
chapter, another reason which necessitated the 
throwing back of the date of Kali by the large 
period of 1,900 or 2,000 years, was the evident 
desire to reconcile the theory of the traditionally 

t This difference of six years between tlie Kashmir 
epoch and that of the couplet, might have been also 
accounted for 1»y reason of the era having lieen called 
after the name of Yudliiahtiro, between the dates of 
"hose accession and abdication there had intervened a 
period of not less than sixteen years. 
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accepted “ motion „f the SaptnrsluV with the 
oWl rations, wl.ich mmt ti.cn hue !**„ m ,„|, „f 
the Tfnkshntme, JI.,1. or Pnrmehnde, to which 
the Saptarsd.is pointed. 

Thus intend of 1176 11.0 , theo.iginel dote for 
the begn.ning of „, e KJfyeg* which eten now 
prerada in MnVhnr under the itene of Kollnm 
And", lowing piobahly been introduced thee by 
the colonizing Brahmans in the decs of the entlr 
Kndnmbes of the second center)- A.I)„ the Yhhnn 

" n<! tlle come to adopt 

3170 BO. end 3070 B.O. tespectively for the 

e-' W “ 8 ' lalt flnd « erect nstionomer 

Inc” 499 " f, ' rC '" ! ' t — ffcfcrlt 

merits 7 h ° ^ *° Smt astrotloniI ' efl1 require- 
T works on 

bulo 1 y " ,e ““ Iio, ""''> existed once in Indie, 
huonp . few „f them „ re k „ miii now _to „; st . W . 

Pegs Semlntn. Fire other SiddLtae „e 
. tummerised in p., nc |„ ... ate 
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shtJiij the Romika and the Bui!i\i, Say* 
l^r. Thibnut in his' Introduction to tlie Punchn- 
siddhantika i “ The Pitbanmha Siddhanta known 
to Varahamihim repi-csents Hindu astronomy 
‘ a* yet unaffected by Greek influence and thus 
belongs to the same category as the JyotiVha 
Vedanga, the Garga Sunhitn, the Surya Pjnjnapti 
nnd similar works-. Prom what Vnrahnmihira says 
about its contents, we might almost identify it 
with the Jyotislm Vednngn,” the yuga on wliicli 
the calculations of both are based being the 
(juiiwjuerinial period, the beginning of which 
Is marked by a conjunction of the Sun nud 
the Moon at the first point of the Naksliatra 
Dhanishtha. This Pithamaha Siddhanta is different 
from another of the same name forming part 
of the Vishnu Hharmottara • Parana, and 
also from the Sphuta Brahma Siddhanta by 
Brahmagupta, nnd another Brahma Siddhanta 
known ordinarily as Sakalya Siddhanta. The 
Itomaka is, os its name implies, chiefly based 
On the astronomical learning of the "West, and as it 
does not contain, as stated by Brahmagupta in his* 
Sphuta Siddhanta, the orthodox yogas, man- 
wantaras and kalpas, it is outside the pale of 
orthodox sroTitis. The year of the Romaka i* 
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doivn to seconds tlie tropical year of Hipparchus 
onil Ptolemy The Paulisa Siddlianta is stated by 
Albeimii to have been the wotk of Pimlese, the 
Greek, and it does not base its calculations on any 
cyclic period Its ptocesses, ns desciibed in tlie 
Pancha Siddhantika, 'are of a rough nature and 
less accurate than those in the Bamako and 
Surya Siddhantas. Dr. Thihant thinks it highly 
probable that the Paulina and Romnka Siddhantas 
were the earliest Sanskrit woiks in which the neiv 
knowledge imported from the West was embodied. 


" Taken together,” says Dr. Tbibaut in the Intro. ' 
ductton, “the fire Siddhantas appear to enable ns 
to form a fairly accurate notion of the transition 
of old Indian astronomy into it, modem scientific 
form.^ The Pnitnmaha is the representative of the 
pro-scientific stage of astronomical knon ledge ; the 
Other sources for which are the Jyntisha Vedanga, 
the Oarga Sami, its, the «„ nomW ^ „ f the 

mnas and „ niimher of quotations from rarious 

o d authors, as for instance. Pares,,..,. During 
hat Period, nothing of impo,ta„ ce seems to have 
been elaborated but the doctrine ot tl , e 

1* r"S»- The author, „f 

orks mentioned share ewwntial charecter- 

a v,,y im,,,,^' 
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knowledge of tlio mean motions of tin? Sun run! 
Moon (nn«l, some of them, of the planets also), and 
connected therewith of the length of the ye*)* and 
month*, being altogether unacquainted with true 
motion as distinguished from the mean, teaching 
an equal daily increase or decrease of the length 
of the day ; dividing the sphere info twenty-seven 
or twenty- eight tfakshatins. • • They all more- 
over, with the exception of the .Inina l«x>k«, agree 
•n fixing the winter eoUtieent the beginning of the 
XaJfxlwtm l)hnni«hthn/’"The VnvishthaSiddhanta 

marks the transition from the old purely 
•ndigenous systems to those works which were 
.constructed altogether on the basis of flreek 
science." lint of tbe five Siddhnntas, wi)« Ynrnlm-' 
nnhim ( Verse 4), "the Siddimuta made by I’ntilisa 
is accurate ; near to it stands the Stddbu ntn pro- 
claimed by Itomaka ; more accurate is the Kaurn j 
the two remaining ones are far from the tiuth." 
I» the Snrya Siddhnntu modern Hindu astro - 
nomy hn*t assumed the typo which it has still pre- 
ferred. jt fully “adopts the traditional knlpa 
and yugii system to which it adapts the length of 
^he revolution r of Sun, Moon and the planets to 
obtain integral numbers of them all dining the 
kalpa or j'ligst.*’ 
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We next come to Aryabhata, “ the oldest of 
scientific modern astronomers,” who composed 
in 499 A. D. the Aryabbatiyam. Brahmagupta 
wrote his Br.ihma Sphuta Siddbanta in 628 A. 1) , 
and BhaskaraiCharya completed his Siddbanta 
Shorn mi in 1150 A. D. We next find a host 
of other astronomical treatises, chiefly what are 
called Kamnagranthas. The Surya Siddbanta 
that we ate now acquainted with, agrees in its 
fundamental featuies with tbe Snryn Siddbanta 
known to Aryabhata and Vnrnhamihim and sum- 
mailed in the Fnnch.t Siddhautikn. Dr. Kern 
states (Biihat Satubita, p. 46) that it will be 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Surya 
Siddbanta, in its present form, is a lineal and 
legitimate descendant of that known to Yarnha- 
mihir.i, “At the sime time," s 13 s Dr. Thibaut, 
“ we cannot fail to notice that in certain points 
the teaching of the old Siuyoi Siddbanta roust 
have diffcied from the coi responding doctrines of 
modern repi esentati ^e," for example, in regard 
to the mean wines of the diameters of the Sun 
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nud the modem Surra Siddlrmta i, given 
iflow f or convenience of reference. 


Name* of Planet*, etc. 


Veil,,, . 

of U "N K«..ru 

of-Merenr,- 

ggwchha of Venus 

Jupiter 
Baturn 
-Moon 

w“* x “ , ‘- 

MnWUlnotaH*. 


| iKnmtier of 

IN umber of re-JreroJtitio tI ^ 
volutions in 'in a Malia- 

MahajugaJ yign, «c- 
aeconliu” tooonhnj* to 
AnnUuta, jUtoaioJcni 
Dasngitika, Surra Sid- 
(1 and 2). d fian ta. 

1 (1.20-47). 


4UH0.f*Kj 

17,037.0:* 
7,022.388 ! 
2.206,824 1 
304,221 
MMM 
• r i7,7."»3.33f 
232.220 
4*8.2 IN 
1,582, 237, 5( JO 


4,320,000 

17,037,000 
7,022,370- 
2.200,832 
304,220 
140.50s 
67.753,330 
232.238 • 
488.2<13 
1682237828 


Aiynbl.ata was the first in India to enunciate 
fry, ^ ie0r ^ tbnt the earth nio\ed on its n\i».. 
‘flgitifea, 1; Arjnshtasatn, III.- 9), But, in 
of tins disco \ ery, he still retained the old 
t«er of planets, also adopted in the Siirjft 
- ■' dhnnta. (Arj-n.htnsnt,, I. 1 ; II. 13-1G). S.yc 
le In tlie Aryaslitnsnta (II, 15 ) ; “BeWthc stnrrj 
n 'S'm tire Saturn, Jupiter, Male, the Sun, Venn, 
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Mercury and then the Moon, one below the other. 
Below these all, and in the raide-t of heavens, is the 
•earth foiming a spike, ns it were, to the others.* 
Healao adopts the old theory tint theSim revolves 
round the earth. (Disngitika 1 it 2 ; Avyashtasata, 
IT, 8 A 13-16 ; m. 2). Mr. S. Stlinnu Pillai con- 
tends {/nrfitm f'evieir, July, lilOu) that Avyahtiatn 
discarded the geocentric theory and formulated tlie 
heliocentric system and bases his arguments on 
the second and sixth vevses of the Golapada, neither 
of which, it is submitted, can ho interpieted in 
■any reasonable manner to support his contentions. 

The history 0 f Hindu Astronomy is thus 
-summarised l»y Gnnesa in hi-, commentary on the 
Sur) a Siddhanta ; — “ The planets were right in 
their computed places in the time of Bmhmn- 
•chnryn, \ nsiditbn, Kiwjnpa nnd others, by the 
sulcs they gave. But by length of time they 
differed, after which at the youth of the Krita 
age, the &m nworded to Maya n computation of 
the,,- turn places. The rules then receiver) 
answered during tl ie Tr-eta nnd l>wn,«m yogas, 
"J did other rules Trained by tlm Munis dining 
those peimls. Jn l)ie l^ {n(lfns f)f tIip K „ I{) l|ps 

JWsumV.oik nnswereil; hut Anmhhntn, many 
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years after, having examined the heavens, found 
some deviation anti introduced n correction of 
Uijn. " After liiin, when further tle\ intions were- 
oWrveil, Durgnsinha, Mihim and others made 
corrections. After them, the son of Jihlinu, 
limlimagupta, made certain corrections. After 
them, Kesava fettled the phuesof the planets ^ 
ami sixty years after Kesava, his son Ganesa 
wade corrections.” (Asiatic Researches, II. 243). 
Of course, the find pent of the quotation is abso- 
lutely useless for historical purposes ; hut the 
latter half shows the constant desiie of Hindu 
astronomers to verify and couect older astronomi- 
cal theories by means of actual observations. It 
way also he observed that the Surya Siddlmntn, 
as known to us, far fioni having lwen revealed in 
the Kritiiyugn, is of n later date than Atyahliatn 
and Varulmtnihira, the former of whom wrote liis- 
famous woik in 499 A.D. and the latter died, as- 
stated by Atnntatjn, in 587 A.D. (Dr. ThibnutV 
Panclm Siddhaiitika, p. xxx). , 

- Dr. Kern thinks that it would be extiemely 
rash to reduce fiom the scanty details we have- 
concerning the five standard uorka of Hindu 
Astronomy itby inference as to the probable- 
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period of their Bret composition. As an hypothesis 
he roughly dites the beginning of the Siddhnnta 
period at 250 A.D., about half way lietween Garga 
anil V«K*lmmihira (Brilmt Samhita, p. 50). On the 
other luhil, iti the opinion of Or. Tbibnnt, the 
Unninka and Pimtisi Siddlmntas must have been 
composed not Inter than about 400 A.D. (Dr. Thi* 
I tout's P.melui Sidrihnntikn, p. lx). 

The writings of Aryabhata and the Inter nstiP- 
nomere disclose the theory tint the Sun, Moon and 
the planet* are t-een together at the beginning of 
the AsWini Snhshattn in the beginning of every 
k*lp.u This idea is thus exp) dntsl by Bhaskam- 
clurja iu the Siddh.mta Siromam " Here at the 
of the earth one end of n string i- mp/Kwed 
to lie tiesl and the other end of it is tied to the 
l>“ 1 ' , « p'-'wot t|«, ecliptic) „t the com* 
iiKimaMit of Mmwu tioo Asm ml. . In 
Aim Wflnning of notion llis 

Moon «ml «.<• otlier pl, w . | ilie |*,j, „tt,cl,e.l 
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period of their first composition, As an hypothesis 
he roughly date* the beginning _ of' the SitUlhonta 
peiiod at 250 A.D., about half ir.iy between Garga 
and Vnmhamihira (Brihat Samhitn, p. 50). On the 
other han,l, in the opinion of Or. Thibmt, the 
RnnmU nnd Brails, Siddhantn, mu,t We Irani 
-eompose.1 not later than .about 400 A.D. (Dr. Tlit- 
haut’s Paiicha Sidrihnntikn, p. ] x ). 


Tl.e wilting, „f Smlkit. and the Inter aatro- 
noinei, disclose tile theory that tlie Sun, Muon no, I 
, p,Jn< ’ ls " re together « t L e beginning „r 
f * A-wini NaMatra in the beginning nt every 
, _ T “' Hen in thus etpldned by Blmntura-' 

' '’' 5n 111 llie SoMlinntn Siromnni H e ,e at the 
eentie of the enith e.„l „f „ tlli h , , 

untied and, be other end of it i, tied £ the 
- -u aide (,„ theplmeof the ecliptic) nt the com- 

— ntolthe eonnteilation LlJ. I 

■MoonZd'rr 8 1 '™ iion Brai,n "‘ p, " cKi «“ 
,ile 

in tlm town of LanirTfa'c f™' 1 ’ 5 ’ " lsun,i ' e 

^•oneurieepcnTnf “ri 

it floi h,o ^ 0 to tLe ,on S»tnde of Ujinin 

«■ c * ‘he ihiy f the month, 
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the year, the yugn» etc., took place simultane- 
ously.” . Kamalnkarn Jlhntta says on the author* 
it f of the YKlinit THuirmottam Pumnn in hit. 
Hiddhnnta Tntwa Viveka : — “ When, nt midnight 
at Lankn, the planets, their apogees and nodec, all 
*>et in motion, happen to be at the same time 
»n conjunction nt the beginning of Artr* in the 
plane of the ecliptic, then they wy the time 
known nj srlg/Ui, creation, occurs. The goo<l 
deelax-e that the time by which the Rime conjunc- 
tion takes place again is n SrisJiti A'af/xt." (See 
Mr. Rang.icWya.’e- Yugav., pp. 11-12). Hays 
AryahlmtR (Aj-jashtnsata, Jl. II): “ The J'ugn, 
year, month, day, all began together at the begin- 
ning of the white fortnight of the Cliitxn month,” 
and he says also that the (Mnlin) yoga commenced 
°u "Wednesday when the Sun was rising in the 
wgn Aries at Lanka (IVsagitika 2). The reasons 
•index lying this astronomical theory of planets begin- 
ning their x evolutions together at the first point of 
Aswini in the beginning of cx - ention me not far to 
In tbe first place it is usual for aslrono- 
meis in India to teach the motions and the posi- 
tions of the planets at a given time by means of 
R bort verses or tules giving the number of i evolu- 
tions of each planet for a big cycle of years. 
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They* were meant to enable students of astronomy 
to readily make- any nstronmnicftl calculations. 
Thus we find in the Itomaka Siddhftnta “ theyuga 
of the Sun and the Moon,'’ which is a cycle of 
2,830 yen i s, consisting of 19 X 150 solar, and 235 
X 150 synodic.*! lunar months. This yug-t is thus 
e\ idently based on the period named after the 
Athenian Me ton (430 B.C.), whose 1 50th multi- 
ple is employed by onr author to%nable him to 
form .a cycie comprising integral numbers of solar 
years, lunar, months nml natural d-iys. Similarly 
thej e was widely prevalent in Southern India a 
cycle of 90 years known ns the Gmhapavivrithi, re- 
ferred toin Vnmruchi'sVnkyakaiana. This cycle was 
Analysed by' the Portuguese Missionary Pfisohi, 
while resident for forty y'enis in Madura and was 
found to be ** constructed of thfe sum of the pro- 
ducts in days of 15 revolutions of Mars, 22 of 
Meicmy, 11 of Jupiter, 5 of Venus, 29 of Saturn, 
and one of the Sun. The epoch of this cycle occurs 
on th» expiration of the 3078th year of Kaliyuga, 
in 24 B. C. " (Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities and 
’ Useful Tables, by E. Thomas, vol. If, p. 158). In 
the Vedic times the quinquennial cycle served ft 
similar pm pose and consisted of sixty solar month", 
Rrxty -two synodical months and sixty -seven side veal 
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revolutions o! the Moon. Equally useful wax the 
fatuous sixty-year cycle which is named after the 
planet Jupiter, foe it crudely represent* the pe- 
riod of five of his complete revolutions and prob- 
ably nvns considered to be the period taken by 
the Sun, Moon an«l Jupiter (and ' possibly also 
SUiun, Mur*, and the infeiior planets) to come to 
JtOnily the same position in the heavens. Coming 
to more modern ‘times, we find a certain number of 
i evolutions is given for each planet for a Maha- 
joga in the Dasugitika of Aryabhata and in the 
•Surya Siddhnnta, and for ft Kalpu in the Siddhnnta 
, Stvomam. The bigger the cycle, the more cor- 
wt ivouhl - be the figures for complete revolu- 
tions of the planets, nn d when tlie durations of 
the yugnSsweie increased 360 fold about tlie 
’ thud century after Christ (see Chronology of An- 
«ei>n{ India, p.‘ 137), they were utilised by astrono- 
mers to convey a knowledge of astronomical ele- 
ments, with greater^ccurecy. 

The transition from the stage of assigning 
certain complete revolutions for each planet in 
Mery Maiuynga or Kalpa to the stage of stipjwning 
that these planet* begun their revolutions to- 
gether at the beginning of every such iron is 
easy to understand, What was merely an astro- 
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nomicnl formula might easily have been eonsid* 
■eved 9 an histoK-’al occun ence, and the planet* 
•supposed V> have began their motions at the 
fii«at Creation and collapsed at the Ulmers)*} 
Deluge, in both case* Mmultanetously. It was by 
no means an nunatuml supposition that at the 
■creation all the planets 'should be considered to 
hntre lieen launched foith from one point in the 
heavens and left to perform thfir revolutions in 
harmony and order. The idea of a special crea- 
tion was rs much prevalent in India ns else* 
where, according to which notion the Sun, Moon 
and the Stain all rose up in the sky on a sudden 
at the command of God (cf. Genesis I. 1G-18), 
and consequently began their courses simultane- 
ously. As mythology posited a series of crea- 
tions and corresponding dissolutions, the inference 
was plain that the planet* started on their 
course* together at the cieations and came finch 
together at the dissolutions and this process was 
supposed to l»e Vepeated without-, intermission in 
the eternity of Time. Says the venerable Itig 
' eda (X. 100. 3. Quoted also in the Yogntki 
( ]xtm*Ktt/l): “Brahma, the Creator, established the 
Sun and the Moon, the Earth and the Hwuetw n« 
before. The vvoids * ax before,’ show the 
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old belief in a number of Mich previous creations. 
The Mnlmhhamtn tells us that “fciesttion originates 
thus repeatedly at the beginning of vevery cycle, 
Creation and Destruction succeed each other like 
sunrise ami sunset in this world. Then, Time gifted 
with great energy, forcibly brings back theSun after 
his disappearance.” (Santiparva, ,340.73-4.) "We are 
also 'toW that the idea of a- great cosinical fear 
at the close of‘Vhich the heavenly bodies return 
to their origiral stations occurs in Plato and 
Cicero (Lewis’s Historical Survey of i^ncient A*txo* 
nomy, p. 213 '•t seq.) and is x-epeated by many 
subsequent authors, and Plato and Cicero believed 
in the rPoeir.il of the world after each icon. 
Moreover, kj far’ fts the Sun, Moon and Jupiter 
weie concerned, there was nlteudy the tradi- 
tional belief curie nt in India, quoted ns such 
"in the Vislmu Parana ( IV .24.20 ) and lefer- 
r«l to nl«o in the Maliahharata (Vann pur vn, 
190. 90-1) and the Vayu Puvnna (II. 37.407), to 
the effect that “ when the Sun and Moon 
and Jupiter are together in Pushy a Xak&hatra, 
than the Kritayoga (the first in the next 
Mnhnyuga) commences.” PjoIkiWj* also the a«tro- 
Ingical supjiosition inftnenced the popular mind 
to norne extent, according to which the presence 
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and other Sastias, this deduction is required 
to be made from the hnlpa because at the end of that 
teim the planetary motion commenced. The son 
of Jixlmu who understood the four Vedits and 
Ithaskaracliniya consideied these jnotions as com* 
mencing with the kalps.*** Brahmagupta’s i ules 
are consistent with the piac tice of the Pandits, l.|\ 
predecessoi s ; and he foimed them from the Puinna 
^ islinu Dhannottam, wherein is contained the 
Jirniima Siddhant* ; ftn <l the periods given by 
Aryabhata me derived from Parasain Siddhnnta. 
The precepts of the Munis me, thereforo, , the 
authorities of Brahmagupta, Aryublwtn and BIhis- 
kainchmja, whoso rules cannot he deceitful.*** 
If ft planet’s place, computed both hy the Suna 
Siddhantannd PamsnmSiddhnntn, should he found 
to differ, which rule must be received ns light t 
I answer that which ngiees with its place by ob- 
servation : nnd the Munis give the snmediiectioi. " 
(See lUngnclinryas Yngna, p. \C>). j h t lu« con- 
mation, it nmy be notices! that wjiilc then* 
diubicnt authorities “ vniy considerably ft, the 
number of revolutions which thev pi-esc.iW 
dmmgtheosm.jet manage ail nf then, to leave 
Ihesnme odd .emaindei of a .evolution which 
‘Mmmne the present position. Thus, for 
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example, the revolutions of • Jupiter’s, ApsM** 
since the beginning of the present reon have "been, 
at cording to four different treatises, 407, 309, 378, 
and 448 respectively ; but the remaining fragment 
varies in them all only between the limits 1.71* 
and 172y° ; and it gives a position swerving les* 
than 3° from the true one.” (Whitney’s Oriental 
and Linguistic Studies, Second Series, p. 307). 
The differences pointed out above by the com- 
mentator ’of the Snvya Svddbanta only goes 
to show that when each astronomer began 
to W& Vfdftit voxveetad ttewwsuto to tfcA 

observed positions of the planets, each arrived at a 
different date for the grand conjunction of 'the 
pi wets at the beginning of a kalpa. It also 
shows that the original system of, the yugas and 
knlpas were not 'based on astronomical theories. 
It may also be added that it was only about the 
third century ,of the Christian era that the periods 
for the Mahayuga and Kalpa were increased 360 
times for reasons stated in the Chronology of 
Ancient India, iat series, ^pp. 13G-7, and it is, 
therefore, evident thnt these differences and the 
astronomical theory underlying them could only 
have been brought about after the tluul 
century. 
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Sordid any astronomical theory originally un- 
derlie the current belief that we nre now poising 
through the Knit ago of the 28th Mahnynga of the 
VjiivjMnvit* Mann., titan., tiie 7th of the 14 Man- 


wantaws of the present Sweta Vnmlm Kn)f», Die 
first of the knlpan in the latte, half of the ng* of 
the First Brahma, son of Vishnu tlie Eternal. 
(Suiyii ShMl.ni.ta, 1.50-21; Vishnu Ponmn, I. 
Hi. 28). This Men is constantly brought to min'd 
by the Snuknlpu, the 'voids of deter in [nation, 
which preface every religions net .lone by the 
Hindus. The name of the piesent knl ( m and its 
place in the lifetime G f « n .hmn nre based on^ 
Hindu mythology. The Vnmba, or BmP, ' in- 
carnation is referred to even in Ve.licwo.ks foi 
example, in Taittiriya Snn.hitin (VII. 1.5.1), 
Tiiittiriyn Bmlimnna (f. 1 . 3. 5), and S.tapatha 
lift Unarm (XJV.1, 2. 11). Brahma !< supped 
naturally to IwT in the middle of his life. As 


regal d 8 the tyuinnutam periods their beginnings 
even R«ording to the Siddlmntas, have no nstio- 
nomical significance. Moreover, while according to 
theSiddhantns theie are raid to exist 14 Marius in a 
p.', each for a pet iod of 71 Mnhayugns, we 

sj .™ y SSVen Alani,s enumerated in Mamisnniti 
{ .■ > and 61-63), aw ol fe { ,f f wtween oqq jj <£ an d 
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200 A. D. according to Buhler, though curiously 
enough the same period is allotted by it for each 
Mamvantnva (I. 72 and 79). The idea, according to 
the Mimusmrtti, seems to be that the seven 1 fan us 
finish their Manwantnra cycles each of the period 
of 71 Mahnyngas twice over in a Kalpa. Says Dr. 
J3. W. Hopkins in an article on Epic Chronology 
in the 24th volume of the American Oriental 
Society's Journal, p. 46 : “ The Man wan tarn 
theory may well lie implied here, Mnhabhnrata 
XII. 225-31, for though foreign to the early epic 
the Mnnwantaros not only in their earlier form but 
even in their 'later fourteen-Manu form,- ^ ate 
known to the pseudo-epic.*** The first group of 
Manus is implied " in Santiparva, chapters 284, 
337, 343, 349 and 350. “Finally a Manu of the 
second group (of seven) appears in XIII. -18. 43.” 
Thus the evidence of these authorities coupled 
with the circumstance that the’" names of tire first 
five of the future seven Manns (^ishnu Parana 
Hi. 1) end suspiciously in the same name of 
b-rvarni and that tho.se of the last two are 
peculiar nml all bear ' the impress of ' later 
addition, leads us to the conclusion that the earlier 
number of Manus was only seven and that the 
astroiiotnic.il theory which implies the existence 
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of foiuteen Manns is only oflatei origin. Much 
]ess could tiie Manwnntams lie considci til to 
possess liny astronomical meaning at n time when, 
O'! is recoidtd by the Blmgovwl-Gita (X. 6) whose 
dote is iixeil by Telong to bennteriov to the 3rd 
century I). 0 t only four Manns were considered to 
lime eaistcd. Xoria the statement about tbe 
pi event being tile 28th Maluyiign based on any 
nttioiiouM calculation. In tbe Mnbnbhnmtii 
(XII. 349), Mnmiuntnrnx are called Knljue and 
only seven creations and cycles are mentioned, tbe 
foiutli of iv], id is connected with SwniocluVho 
Mann and the seventh uitb Vaisvakwatla Mann, 
and only one series of the fouv vugas of Kritn, 
Tieta, Dwnp.ua and Kaii is mentioned with 
reference to each cl eat, bn. II,,,, be,, it is stated, 
‘‘In tiie Krita age ( of „, B lhe 

religion of Sattiva existed* » * Bmhnmii i'„. 
ati noted Swarochhha .Mann in it* • • "when 
iijwii the expiration of the Klita age, tbe Tret., 

came, that religion . onto more dttappetied from 
t ie woild. (hi ,tbe fifth creation) Pmjipnti 

0, taiin.il this religion ftoni ftmatkiiniam in tiie 
Krita age.’ "I, tl,e seventh biitb of Bialm'.an, ' 
b.araynn. I„e,icl„,l it t „ Brahman.* . , (|le 

1. 'eginning pi the Tretaynga, Vivasnat gave it to 
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Mrinii.'* Tiius^it is clem-lv intended that there have 
Iteen hitherto only seven sets of the four yagas of 
Krita, Tretn, Dwapai-a and Jvnli, or 28 yugas in 
all. It is, therefore, probable that the idea of 28 • 
elapsed Mnhayugas has originated in the belief 
of the piesent’Kaliyuga being the 28tli yuga 
«nce the beginning < of the first cieation of 
Swayamblmva Manu. Moreover, the idea of 28 
elapsed yugos seems to have been an old notion 
• Aching up to the times of the Mahjibhamta Waiy 
<l»e to the chronology of the Vedic period as will 
be explained in a later chapter, nnd the nnmber- 
could never have been the result of calculations 
rendered necessary by tlie astronomical running- 
race theory. As a matter of fact, neither the 
'cd»s nor the Mnhahliaratn, -neither the Mnnu- 
smriti nor the comparatively l.ite Vishnu Parana,- 
refei-s to the explanations of later astronomers/ 

regarding the yuga systems. 


lo resume the thread of the main subject 
of our enquiry, the diffeient explanations given by 
Aiyabhata and Suiya Siddhnntn, which a re- 
referred to above, me both intended to serve- 
one common purpose, namely, to enable calcu- 
lations to be made from the beginning of the- 
Kali^ug,^. As -the number of revolutions of 
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•each of the planets according to uArynbhata is 
ui visible by font 1 , the planets assume the same 
position at the beginning of every one of the four 
•equal yiigaptrfas, and consequent! v at the begin- 
ning of eveiy ^ Mahttyngn and Knlpn. But ns 
•accouling to the Surja Siddhinta, the smaller 
-yugas ai e respectively ^th, ^th, ,*-th and^th 
"the duration of a Mnhayuga and as the number 
of i evolutions theiefor is not divisible by 10, 
Tint V 4 only, it is easy to understand why it 
' tot " (I. 57) that “at the end ot title Kritn- 
y"S‘ > tile p mel>n P'nees of nil the planet, 
except their node, and apogee, coincide with 


•one another io the first point of the stellar 
Ane,. The planets considered br it to 
have been together only at the beginning of 

the Tieto and Kali yagas but not at tl.e begin- 

•nmg of the Mahayng,, ,„,t „ p„ !oil of ^ J00 
dteine years or 3- !)5 Mal,ay„ g ,s had te be „,p- 
po*e,l to have elapsed after the beginning „f the 
•Na pa f„r , he p |„, ltts ^ ^ ^ ^ 
slothing is more r I„„, n ,le to ^ 

««m trine ,a necessary for t ,, 9 task o( 

' e, ration at the beginning of" every iron. A, 
accoiding it if M J, * „„„ 

of the Kalpa before the 
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planets x tinted on their courses and ns ’it also 
implies that 45G‘7 Malinviigns intervened be- 
tween the beginning of the Knlpa mid the current 
KaJiyugn, a period of 452*75 Mnhnyugas repre- 
sent the time elapsed befoie the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga since the grand conjunction of 
the heavenly bodies, which is the exact period 
that one would arrive at independently by calcu- 
lations based on the elements of the Surya 
Siddhnnta. 

Thus both these authoiities base their 
calculations on the supposition that a ‘ minor 
conjunction of these heavenly bodies took place 
at the beginning of the Knliynga. So far an the- 
Surya Siddhnnta is concerned, it does not explicitly 
specify the exact epoch, for the obvious reason 
that it supposes itself to have been vouchsafed 
to mankind at the end of the Kritayugn. But 
the calculations of all astronomers and almanac- 
Jiinhers who follow the Smya Siddhnnta are based 
on the supposition that the epoch of the Koliyugn, 
according to this Siddhnnta, is 3102 B. C. Says- 
Mr. Sewell in The Indian Calendar (p. 6)r 
“ According to the Surya Siddhnnta Kali began 
on midnight of Thursday, 17-I8th February, 3102 
H. C. Old style.” We shall also find that the 
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«me date is adopted by the earlier nuthoiity, 
Aryabhata, the father of modern Hindu Astro- 
nomy. 

He tells us in the Aryashtasata (II. 10) 
that he composed that work at Kusumnpura 
“in his twenty- third year, when sixty sixty - 
year periods and thiee Yugapadas had elapsed," 
that is to say, he makes his 24th year roil es- 
pond to the 3601st year of the Kaliyuga. 
’This epoch conesponds, as Lallacbaryn implies 
in his DhivrvWiida Tantra and PammadisWava 
states in his commentary on the Aryashtasata, to 
the year 421 of the Saka (Salivahnna) era (499 
A. D.). Thus it is clear that the epoch of the 
Kaliyuga, according to Aryabhata, is 3102 B. 0. 
and he tells us cledrly that it began on n Thurs- 
day (Dnsagitika 3). It lias been calculated thht 
the two epochs, according to Aryabhata, ate the 
midnight of Thursday — Friday, 1 7- — 18 th Februaiy, 
-1102 B. C. and Friday, March 19th, 499 A. D- 

Kow we tune to see whether it was , Aiyabhnta 
-or any other before him that first intioduced the 
•year .1102 B C. as the epoch of the Kaliyuga. We 
have seen that till about the thud century A. J>. 
117GB. C. was assigned for that epoch and that 
'in the fourth and fifth centimes of the Christ- 
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ion mtlwKnliyujii was supposed to have begun 

b j t-ome in 3070 B. C., and by tbe Vishnu Pumna 
in 3176 B. C. As the date of at least the chrono- 
htgical portion of the hitter is, ns has been as- 
certained in the last c/inpter, 485 A, 1). and we 
aV*> know that none of the astronomical treati»*ert 
of an earlier date than , An , nhluifci refer to 3102 
8. C. as the epoch of the Kuliyugo, therefore, it is 
very probable that Aryabhata who wax bom in 
476 B. C. wav the first to introduce the epoch. 
This is tendered nhnost certain by the fact that 
the epoch of Kali is exactly 3,600 years before the 
date of his work and observations, which tead to 
*3102 B. C. if Ills element* are applied thereto. 
Born in a period when India was passing' through 
a stage of transitional crisis, carried by the 
citirent of the literary and Scientific spirit of the 
«ge and gifted with rare ■attainments alike in 
composition ns in the field of higher Mathematics 
w«l Ashonomp, lie was led to harmonize tradi- 
tion with science and to explain the old in the 
light of the- new. In the first place he w M 
awnre that 3076 or 3176 B. C. was the date 
generally assigned for the beginning of the Kali- 
jnga. He adopted a date midway between these 
two, winch 1 had the additional mexjt of being the 
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epoch when according to the elements pro- 
pounded by him and "widely accepted at the time, 
n minor conjunction of the heavenly hodio 
could be said to have taken place., Says Bentley 
in his Historical \iew of Hindu Astronomy 
(p. 85) : “ The point of time thus fixed on «’«•* 
found by computation made backwards which 
showed that the planets weie then nppio celling 
to'n mew conjunction in the beginning of the 
sidereal sphere commenting with the lunar n«tei- 
i>m Aswini ; on which account it was made 
choice of ns the point to proceed from.*** For 
whatever eiiors there might be in such An 
Assumption, the same being divided among the 
years elapsed when the system was framed, 
would appear so small as not to be woith notice." 
It may be stated again tlmt every jug» is 
supposed by astrology to be pt eceded by a cata- 
clysm, small or great accouling to the tintute nud 
importance of the particular j ug», • nnd this is 
supposed to be indicated by the presence of a 
number of planets together in the sky. As the 
Kaliyuga was heralded by the disastrous Jluh-i- 
hhawta ‘War, the populu' mind would have 
fancied the commencement to have been indicated 
by one of these planetary conjunctions; 'and 
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astrologers could have, if required, supported 
themselves with authority from the epic itself, 
wherein it is stated that at the commencement of 
the war “ the seven great planets rose up together 
in the sky with dazzling brilliance.” (Blusbma 
Pars a, 17.2).’' 

7fc is not to be supposed,* that by .fixing the 
epoch at 3102 B.C. Aryablintu . intended to. 
change the current era beginning either in 3176 
or 3076 B. C. ; he merely maintained that if the 
planets were together at the first point of ’Aries 
at the beginning of the current Yugnpada, that 
could have been possible only at the epoch he 
fixod for the beginning of Knliyugn. The current 
era, beginning at 3076 or 3J76 B.C., might be 
used popularly for purposes of ordinary use, but 
his epoch was intended as a valuable and easy 
•neaps to find out by calculation alone the posi- 
tions of the planet* for any given point <if time, 
llis disciple Lallncliarya makes use of it for this 
very purpose and the modern Surya Stddhnuta 
tacitly, as observed before, .adopts it with the 
same object in., view. The epoch recognised in 
such standard authorities as the Arynsbtnsata, 
Oliivriddida Tantra and the Surya Siddbanta, 
dust Imre been adopted by later astronomers at 
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lenst for tlie sake of its simplifying the calculation*. 
If Varnliamibira, the Tycho lirahe of Indian 
Astronomy, does not refer to this epoch, it is 
because he was almost a contempomiy ri\nl of 
the Indian Copernicus Aryabhata, whom he charge- 
with inconsistency (Pnncha Siddhantika, xv. 20), 
and whose theory of the daily rotation • of the 
earth on 'its axis he holds up to lidicule (xiit. 
5-7). On the other hand, the circumstance 
that he ignore- altogether in his three learned 
and exhaustive treati-es the epoch of 3102 B. C., 
while he, at the same time, refers to the epoch of 
\ udhishtira (Brihat Hamliita, XIII* 3) and admits 
that “the intercalary 'months, omitted lunar dare, 
the’days of the planets, the lunar and Suvana 
d ij-s, Aries, the Sun, the Moon, the half yea re, 
the seasons, the motions of the stare, the nights, 
all of these begin together nt the beginning of the 
vuga (Pinch. XV. 24),"showsthnt theepoch of 3102 
B. C. was not handed down by tradition, but was 
started by Aryabhata for whoU heterodox theories 
he seems to have evinced a jx.sitive did ike. ‘ But 
the almanac- makers mu-t haw been immensely 
profits! by it, ns they -till are. In the prejwm- 
t5°n of their annual calendars- and might lane 
giTatly popularise,! -o convenient an epoch. 
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Gradually as the Yudhishtira era was supplanted 
in India by other eras instituted or ' authorized bj* 
the great ruling dynasties to mark the splendour 
of their Imperial sway, namely, Sakyn, Harsh a, 
Vilcrama, Salivahana, Gupta, Vallabhi, Cliedi and 
others, • it was forgotten by the populace and 
remembered only by nstionamei> and nstiologevs, 
who, however, preferred the epoch of 3102 B.C. 
to the epochs 3070 or 3176 Ik’ C. for reasons 
specified above. This explanation is rendered all 
the more probable by the sti iking circumstance 
that in areas • to which, none of these State eras 
penetrated, the old Yudhishtira era 6till continues 
to exist, the epoch of 3076 B. C. in Kashmir and 
that of 1176 B. C. in Malabar, In other words, 
ns long ns and wherever the old Yudhislitira era 
"as still in common use, no violence could be 
Offered to its continuity and Arynbhatn’s epoch 
could not make any headway .against it. But 
once it was replaced by any subsequent State era, 
the Yudhishtira era became one of secondary 
importance and. if any interfex - ence is made with it 
for astronomical purposes, that cannot affect any 
current reckonings. This explains how Aryabha- 
ta s epoch c ime to be adopted throughout the 
length and breadth of India, except in the isolated 
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provinces of Kashmir and Malabar, as the 
standard epoch -of the Kaliyitga. 

That the date 3102 B.C. was only an invented 
date and not an hlstoi ical epoch is clear from 
the foregoing reasons. It was brought into exist- 
ence only in 499 A.D. by Aryabhata. It may 
also be remax ked that though accoiding to his 
elements the planets could be calculated to have 
been at the first point of Aiies at the epoch 
suggested by him, the more correct astronomical 
knowledge of the present day negathes such a 
possibility. For on the 18th of February 3102 
BO., only Jupiter and Mercury were in the 
same degree of the ecliptic; Mars -and Saturn 
were respectively 8° and 17° distant from them. 
"V enus, the most brilliant of the planets, was as 
far away as 62° from Saturn. Nor were the Sun 
and the Moon in the first point of the moveable 
Zodiac at the epoch ; for the former was 3°, 8', 4“ 
distant and the latter probably l«-85\ (See 
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Zodiac must have advanced nbout 50° in 3,600 
years, and consequently at the epoch of the 
Kaliyaga miist have been about 50® behind the 
equinox or near the star Ilohini, which is said in 
the Surya Siddhanta to be about 49°-30' distant 
from the first point of Aswini. On the other 
hand, Aryabhata places the cquinux at the filst 
point of Aswini itself. Recognising this difficulty, 
the Surya Siddhanta shirts a theory nceoid- 
ing to which the vernal equinox is supposed to 
move on either side of the first point of Asuini 
to a distance of 27 u nt the rote of 54" a year, 
starting nt the first poiut of Aswini in 
3102 B.C., advancing to the Klittika Xak- 
ishatra in 4302 B.C., and coming back to the 
first point of Aswini in 49? A. IX Such tt Iibra- 
tion theory is, of course, a scientific impossibility, 
and as a matter of fact, the vernal equinox 
occurred nt the first point of Aswini only in 
499 A.D., the first time for the last nesuly 
26,000 years. It may be also reinaiked that 
tlie first of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, namely, 
Ram or Aries, Meslia or Ajn, plays »an impor- 
tant part in the running-race theory and the 
astronomical epoch, for the heavenly bodies 
start their races only from the first point of Aries 
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provinces of Kashmir ami Malabar, as tlie 
standard epoch -of the Kaliyuga. 

That the date 3102 B.C. was only an invented 
date and not an historical epoch is clear from 
the foregoing reasons. It was brought into exist- 
ence only in 499 A.D. by Aryabhata. It may 
also be reran iked that though accoiding to his 
elements the planets could be calculated to ha»e 
been at the first point of Aries at the epoch 
suggested by him, the more correct nstionomic.il 
knowledge of the present day negatives such a 
possibility. For on the 18th of Febiuary 3102 
B.C., only Jupiter and Mercury were in the 
same degree of the ecliptic; Mara -and Saturn 
were respectively 8° and 17° distant from them. 
Venus, the mast brilliant of the planets, was ns 
far away as 62° from Saturn. Nor weie the Sun 
and the Moon in the first point of the moieable 
Zodiac at the epoch ; for the former was 3°, 8*, 4" 
distant and the latter probably l°-35'. (See 
Bi • 1. Smith's paper on The Astronomy of the 
Hindtu j n the Calcutta J fevfae, vol. I, pp. 271- 
*■79). Moreover, the vernal equinox in 499 A. I). 
is given as coinciding with the first point of the 
moveable Zodiac ; at the rate of about 50" of 
annual precession the first point of the moveable 
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-Zodiac must have advanced about 50° in 3,600 
years, and consequently at the epoch of the 
Kaliyuga must have been about 50° behind the 
equinox or near the star Rohini, which is said in' 
the Surya Siddhanta to be nbout 49° -30' distant 
fiom the first point of Aswini. On the other 
hand, Aryabhata places the equinox at the fiu»fc 
point of Aswini itself. Recognising this difficulty, 
the Surya Siddhanta starts a theory accoi <1- 
ing to which the vernal equinox is supposed to 
move on either side of the first point of Aswini 
to a distance of 27° at the rate of 54" a year, 
starting at the first point of i Aswini in 
3102 B.C., advancing to the Krittika Nak- 
ehatra in 1302 B C., and coming back to the 
first point oF Aswini in ’499 A.D. Such a libia- 
tvon theory is, of course, a scientific impossibility, 
and as a matter of fact, the vernal equinox 
occurred st the first point of Aswini only in 
■499 A.D., the first time for the last neaily 
26,000 years. It may be also remarked that 
the first of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, namely, 
Ram or Aries, Mesha or Aja, plays ran impor- 
tant part in the ninning-mce theory and the 
astronomical epoch, for the heavenly bodies 
start their races only from the first point of Aries 
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»D‘1 nl! till* \ upiH rommencT wilb •{)**<. lw>bV-.«t 
tl.e Mn.o c*Mhl |N>>ttion. If it 1 m- rvmrmVml 
*l»«t tlu* twelve tfeii* of tlif* Koriinr, like the 
***«•'» ' ,a >» of tin* *n-l, mv not reTm-ef to in <*tir 
«*rli»-ht worl N 1iut*in» imjx.rtel Into In-Ua I*, 
foiv the Cliri'tUn pm Ion* nfler the MivlmMwrotn 
W«r from tlm conntrim ©r the \V«-t, ni) ,I tlwt 
Arie>* lironnip the fin>t »ign only muik time in-fore 
t!.e Wpinmn# of the CI.ri-.tinn o n , It Imh 
tl.NtbotJ, tlie theory wml the epoch nr*- 
the (•rcxlcu'te of tli* fei-tilo imnRirwtloh of Inter 
Indi-tii AutroDomrn. n n <l ,,ot tmn.le.1 <I„ Wn hv 
tradition from ancient time*. 


Tito c,„l „r llitw l^lnrin, ■„[ 

AoojiiI Hm lli„,l» „t ronon „.^ . |mfc „ f> o-i-ici.U-. 
,,, tlie opinion of .omc trill, <W .hr 

, imfiam wind, tl.oy i.lentifj- .rill, l|„. Vopthl-. 
Of lle.iitf, ulticli, lioooror, othrnt „,*r,t to Into 
^tr,^™! olto.-otW.. orrootiop to ,|,o Sorv,, 
• til.llinntn, tli. lo„citu,|. of tl„ K.-voli y, 

>■ no, rcro ,„ lt 35i,o. 50 - 

Wir"'? 1 "'”' -n-r!'- 351). Trofo^r 

' l";’ il l-trinJoollr |„|, lt . ,i lnt 
.Ur /ttn piteium .l.ouM cv .r l„„, „,„,knl 

') nn|ii,rt,nt Irfnt |„ Wf ,, re tlir 

'v roi.rf.fo ,,i„,. 
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the venial. equinox, that is nbout 572 A. I). 
Therefore, the first -f>oint of Aswini tli.it is refer- 
red to in the llotnnlai and Pnulisa Siddlmntas N 
Used “in the same sense ns the Greeks umkI the 
term the first point of Aries, namely to denote not 
Its place in the sphere, but simply the plnce of the 
vernal equinox” in the constellation of Aswini. 
(ThibantV Finclia Siddhantikn, p. Iix). Professor 
Whitney points out that “ if we comparo theiohgi- 
tildes assigned to the Yoga tarns of nil the twenty- 
seven XakshatrnR vfitli their actual longitudes in 
560 A.D., a certain uniformity of error oliservable 
in the statements of the Surya Siddhnnta leads us 
to suspect that the measurements of position on 
which the list was established were made from 
the equinox situated about 1° to the east of 
that of A.f). 560 and hence at a time preceding 
the latter date by about seventy years." (Thibaut'a 
P.incha Siddliantika, lviii). Whatever doubt there 
may be in the minds of modern Hindu itlumnac- 
OMKetft of India as to the exact position of the 
first point of Asvsini, there can be no dotfht' that 
in the Opinion of both Aryabhata and the Surya 
Siddhanta, it denoted that point in the heavens 
wWch coincided with the venial equinox in the 
year 3,600 of .the Kali era or 499 A.D. 
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Thus arose the epoch 3102 B. C-, according to 
which the pi esc i it year (13th April 1906 to 13th 
April 1907) is reckoned as 5008 of Kali current. 
The'eailiest inscription reckoning by this era is 
at Aihole wherein it is stated : “ (Now) when 
thirty (and) three thousand and five ye^re besides, 
joined with seven hundred years have pushed 
since the Bbarata War and when fifty (and) six 
and five hundred years of the Snka king also have 
gone by in the Kali age, this stone mansion of 
Jinendm has been built by Ravifeirti,” a depen- 
dant of Satyasraya Fulakesin II of the Western 
Cliatukyan dynasty. (Epigrapbia Indica, vol. VI. 
January, 1900). The year 3735 Kali correctly 
cone? ponds to 556 of the Salivahana era and 
633 A.D. For the evident reason that this Kali 
ej>ocli was first brought into existence only in 499 
A.D.. it is impossible to find an inscription of an 
cailier date than 499 A.D., dated in this era. 



cuiriM in. 


THE DATE OF llUDDUA. 

w J» the hi*tory of the awld, there is wo chapter 
ofhumnn thought and activity of greater 
l pffVet ut> modern civilisation than that Trial ■ 
leg to the life and work of Gautama Buddha. 
Ht> wasborn at an ajr" when the wctld wa* in great 
need of e-irne*i Teach* 1 ™ to divert its attention 
from tradition^ grooves of thought and rtligiovis 
beliefs to new spheres of Ideas «nJ moral con- 
victions. 'Thu philosophy of the Upahishnds and 
the Sunkbya' doctrines of Kapib had already 
wade the way clear fur him; but the authority, 
example and influence of a burr, apiritv.nl **lf- 
tas leader of men was required to carry on the 
h formation against the con«ervntivc tenet* of 
ritual-loving Brahman orthodoxy. Indeed, but 
. br his propaganda, tho Vedanta Fchool in India 
i i p0<, ld not have attained the pre-eminence if nub* 
**qwitly acquired, and possibly the Western 
might have been dented the privilege of 
| the Founding gospels of the Sage of Galilee.' Tho 
r«dv e utof3*,„, in the West and of Sankara in 
tw East »vfla ir.- a large measure rendered po<* 
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eible by tlie large-hearted sympathy and the 
sublime teachings of the highest and the most 
beneficent personality in the history of thought. 
He it was that zealously preached the benign 
counsel of Love and Service, a doctrine till then 
but imperfectly undeistood, but which, carried 
by ft band of earnest missionaries to the extreme 
confines of the then known world, was destined, 
in the 'march-of events, to have a far-reaching 
influence over the hide bound dogmas of bygone 
civilisations. The torch of modern enlightenment 
was lit up from the lamp of D harms, which, 
having been set alight nearly twenty-four cen- 
turies nnd a half ago, still illumines tho lowly 
hearts of over 500 millions in Northern and 
Eastern Asia. More than all, the missionary 
aspect of religion, which till then might be said 
to have been tribal and exclusive, the earnest 
endeavour to carry to all, even to those outside 
the pale of one’s tribe, casto or persuasion, tid- 
ings Of peace nnd goodwill among men, was first 
inculcated to tho world by Gautama, when ho 
said sending out his disciples, “Let not two cf 
yon 'go the miw> way. Preach, 0 Pbikkus, the 
doctrine which is glorious ” ; nnd the world h*« 
since been influenced by tho proeely tiring xealol 
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one creed or another, of Jesus, Mahomet, Ban., 
.nuja or Shook. short, the history of the 
world would have been , good deal different 
from What it fa but for the event of Kapilavastu, 
> as, so soon forgotten in the laud of its origin 
How pregnant with World-Wide effect and impor- 

t^ appeonrnce of a single individrnrl on 
the 6tage of history • 

l, L n I «». Mnhavira woe 

religion. The'* t o! «» J™* 

Ota with He LT-, C ,°” fUCiUS “"*• 
began to A i Inor5llb and Greece 

of dld Ve,, 7 hi,0S ^ “ “ branch 

ofSr^r^'' 00 " ar,eria thaA «» 

human nctlvitv "J “ any de P* rtment ‘i of 
ot envy ?, e ™ enss - Btil > »« object 

•■4L„t „:'" ,rali ™ '° tha Bo™. 

liberty lhp :mo ^-cement and political 

Pubhr .ndsn v, n ” i " e i,8elt “*> “ 
empire of th “ having overthrown tiro 

c^ „° b ’ Mt “ Pa monarchy of their 

burned tb 8 mhia ^ B ahylon ami Egypt. 
* lhe,r =Jea towards India and Orrcce. 
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“ In each of these widely separated centres of civili- 
sation," says Professor Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, 
p. 230), “ there is eridence about (he sixth century B.C. 
of a leap forward in speculative thought, of a new birth 
in ethics, of a religion of conscience threatening to 
take the place of the old religion of custom and magic,” 
which circumstance may be said to' constitute “ the beat 
dividing line, if there was any, between ancient history 
and modern, between the old order and the new.” 

The date of Buddha's Nirvana thus comes to 
bo of more than passing importance. It form9 
.a significant landmark, at a)] events, in the his- 
tory of, India. In that year was held the first 
Great Buddhist Council at Rajgriha, the then 
capital of the Magadhan Empire, under the 
distinguished Piesidency of Kasyapa. It was 
the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasatru , king 
of Magadha, son of that Bim bisura of the Saisu- 
naga dynasty, who stopped n great sacrifice ho 
was then pompously celebrating, nt the gentle 
bidding of Gautama when he spoke 

“Of life, which alt can take but none can give, 

Luo, which all creatures love and strive to keep." 

The epoch of the Nirvana gradually came 
to be the commencement of an era, adopted 
by Asota in some of his inscriptions and by 
the {chronicles of Southern Buddhists. It 
was prevalent f n India even in the days 

of the great astronomer Viiddhagnrga, who 
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“ *“« flourished in the -2nd 

cental B.C. The era became so universal 
duneg tl, 9 period of Buddhist supremacy in 
odn that the word Salto, or salikala, origin- 
% intended to denote the era of S Z" s 

?Z7 ' >»W.ent.y to signify „„ y era . 

,een that il is desiraH » 
L hi CP “ P ro Pn p understanding of 
Chra "°'° 8y Ancient !„di!;- ■ 
the eZh I “ ^ l,M ' e b “? '° p 

cussed TheVl 0 ^ 1 ’ ere b< ’ seri ™ sI T dis- 

°t Abul Fed fires d B c", ^" 

Tamil m Bc - for the event. The 

some unkno" neSaa ' S " R ' ‘ Le *'‘“ r 1016 of 
Buddhist of rs e Z’ Pr0baMy ° Uh0 K,,i ’ «>• 

uniformly b ee ** "'j Batl:la ar| d Siam have 
«-.W,h ,r g ating thcir calendars on 
' 5J3. The Wet * f 1 ™"" orcuned in B.O. 
dlvid “ h rt™ Kh ° U ' ra - much 

«»ge „„l y f suT’i tl ’° U?h their lfetes 
%, Davids and l 3? ° * Pro f «®m 

-p™.irely ,„ r l K ; r " B ^ 412 ""d 388 B.O. 
Muller to the 1, , ■ ^ ara I "" an «, whereas Max 

U ‘ Fleefc considers the even 
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to have taken place in B. C. 482 * and Professor 
Oldenberg 3nd M« Barth fix it in 480 B.C. Mr. 
V. A. Smith has given us three different dates, 
B. 0. 508 in his * A toJca', 487 in his * Early 
India and 480 to 470 B.C. in a recently 
published article, t It is my present pur- 
pose to consider whether with . all these 
discordant and divergent opinions before .us, 
we cannot yet discover a date in thorough 
accord with the materials available to us, 
and should we be able to deduce such a date, 
also to fini out why the Southern Buddhists 
have for a long period of time uniformly ac- 
cepted 544-3 B. C. )or the epoch. 

For the purpose of such an enquiry we have 
first to determine the epoch of the Maurya 
Era, which again can only be fixed by a 
discussion of the dates of Chandragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya Dynasty, and of his 
grandson Asoka Vardhana, who made a world- 
religion of the creed or Buddha. This Asoka 
is different from Knbsokn of the Ceylonese 
Chronicles, who has been identified with Maha* 


padma Nanda of the Puran&s, and in whose reign 
thg second Buddhistic Council is reputed to 


"T J-lk A.B'-«Ic6a,pp. lT'.t and 6 
* Indian Rtclnr, Vot. vul, p. 
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have been held at Vauati - under the Presidency 
of Ratha after the lapse of a century, from 
Buddha’s Nirvana. Accoiding to the Ceylonese 
Chronicles Asoka Vardhana Maurya, on the other 
hajd, was converted to the Buddhist faith in the 
fourth year after his accession and formally 
crowned soon after in the same year. He is therein 
stated to have held the Third Buddhisfic Council 
under Tishya in his eighteenth regnal year, 235 
years after the death of Buddha. * ' 

' In a Rock Edict of his thirteenth year 


(and Asoka always counts his years from the 
time of Ids coronation), Asoka says that he made 
war with Kalinga in his ninth year and that, as 
remorse came upon him in consequence of the 
immense destruction caused during the war, ho 


resolved thenceforth 'to give up military con- 
quests, and then proceeds to say : — 

And this U the chieteat conquest in His Majesty’s 
opinion, the conquest by the Law of Piety ; this also is 
th»t effected by His Majesty both in his own doiflioionB 
»nd in ail the neighbouring realms as far as six hundred 
xojanas— esen to where theYarana King namodAntiyoka 
daeUs, and, beyond that Antiyoka, to where dwell the 1 
four hmgs aereraUy named Turamaye, AntYkioa, M&ka, 
»nd Ahkaumdare, and in the south, the Kings of the 
VMas and Pandyas and ofSimbaia. 


lt * If or these and other particulars, see Turn our’ a 
aUhawanso, edited by AVijesinha, Olde n berg's Dipa- 
waaso, and V. Smith's Asoka, pp. 159-174. 
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The Yavana Kings have thus been correctly 
identified : — Antiyoka with Antiochus (Theos) 
who ascended the Syrian throne in 261 B. 0. and 
died about 246 B. C. ; and the farther Kings 
Turamaye, Antikina, Maka and Alikasandare 
respectively with Ptolemy'(Philadelphus, King 
* of Egypt from B. 0. 285 to 247), Antigonas 
(Gonatas, King of Macedonia from B. C. 278 to 
,242), Magas (King of Cyiene who died in 258 
^ B.C.), and Alexander (King of Epirus fiom B. C. 
272 to 258). It is thus evident that the Mission- 
aries, sent by Asoka to these kingdoms between 
the ninth and the thirteenth year of bis reign, 
reached them between B. O. 261 and 258, the 
dates respectively of the accession of Antiochus 
Theos and of the death of Magas, King of Cyrene. 
As the Missionaries might mast probably have 
leached the Greek Kingdoms about a year after 
the conquest of Kalinga, we may safely 
infer that the tenth regnal year of Asoka corre- 
sponded with B. C. 260 or 259, or in other 
words, that his coronation was celebrated about 
the year 269 B. C. And as, according to the 
chronicles, the coronation was in the fourth year 
after his accession to the throne and the reign 
lasted for over 37 years after the coronation, 
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we may regard his reign to have extended from - 
about B. C. 273 to 231. 

We have next to determine the date of 
Chandvagupta. The Ceylonese Chronicles tell us 
that Chandragnpta reigned for’ 24 years and 
that his son -Bind usara reigned before Asoka for 
a peiiod of 28 years. . The" Yayu Purnna gives 
the same period for Chandrngupta, but assigns 
a period of 25 years for Bindusara, which may 
be incorrect as the total of the periods of the 
individual reigns of this dynasty fall short of 
the total period given for the whole dynasty by 
about 4 years. Following the chronology of the 
Ceylonese Chronicles, the evidence of which, in 
this case at any rate, there' is not much reason 
seriously to doubt, we get. 273 + 52 or 325 
H.C. for the beginning of the Mnurya Era 
dating from Chandragupta’s accession to the 
throne of Magndha. 

We have- now to seo if there is anything in the 
Greek Accounts of this period of Indian History 
to militate against the correctness of the above 
date. In speaking of the report brought to 
Alexander that the Gangaritans ‘and Praesians 
(».e., of the Prachi or Magadha Kingdom) were 
prepared to meet jvilh a huge army the attack 
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of the Greeks, in consequence of which, Alex- 
ander was made to retrace his steps, Plutarch^ 
who lived about the beginning of the Christian 
Era, says (Life of Alexander, 72) : 

Androeettua who not long after reigned in those 
i r * . » th , an oI COO.OOO men subdued all 

India. Androcottus, then a youth, saw Alexander 
«*«.*!£ 18 K ? ,d oft « n afterwards to bare been beard to 
say that he missed but little or making himself master of 
these countries ; their king who then reigned, was so 
d *“ p, . # ^ for 0,6 ▼iciousnesa of his life and 
• the meanneBB of his extraction.” 

We may infer from this extract that Andro- 
cottus or Chandra gupta was at the time sufficient- 
ly influential and mature eo as to be able to meet 
Alexander in the Punjab and that the time was 
then favourable for the overthrow of the Maga- 
dhan Xing, as Chandraguptn himself found soon 
after when he supplanted the Knnda Dynasty. 

Quintus Curtius Rufus and Diodorus Seculus, 
of about the first century of the Christian Era, 
corroborate Plutarch as regards the wickedness 
and low origin ofNanda, the then reigning King of 
Isgadha, who is variously called Agmmmes, or 
», *’ arne8 i or Aandius. Justin, probably of 
ttoW. cn.ta, A.D. bulwtas uMll 

,|„ lFt my , ; 

Empir.; took^B»biw[~ **“! 1— rtll ‘ (11 ' of Alox.nder'. 

0*«T to IoS,. -ft-b titer 
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Alexander’s death, as if the yoke of servitude had been 
shaken off from ita neck, had put his prefects to 
death, Sandrocottus was the leader who achieved t!4» 
freedom; but after his victory, he forfeited by his tyranny 
ail title to the name of liberator, for he oppressed with 
servitude the very people whom he had emancipated 
from foreign thraldom. He was born in humble life but 
was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen significant 
of an august destiny. For when by his insolent 
behaviour he had offended Nandms an<J v>as 
ordered , by that King to be put to death, he 
sought safety by a speedy flight. * * It was this 
prodigy (of a lion licking him) that first inspired hijn 
with the hope of winning the throne, and so having col- 
lected a band of robbers, he instigated the Indians to 
overthrow the , existing Government. When he was 
Ihtrea/ler preparing to attack Alexander’s praefeets, a 
wild elephant approached him, * * and receiving 
him on its back fought vigorously in front of the 
army. Sandrocottua having thus won the throne was 
reigning over India when Seleucus wan laying the 
foundations of his future greatness.”* 

It has been the fashion to infer from the above 
extracts that Chnndragupta ascended the throne 
of Magadha after Alexander’s prefects were put 
to death, t'/., at about 321 B. C. according to 
certain recent scholars, or 315 B. C. according 
to, the late Professor Mar Muller. But neither 
of these dates, it is submitted, can legitimately 
be inferred from the extracts given above. It is 
clear from the statement of Justin that Chandra- 
gupta prepared himself to attack Alexander’s 


* For this and the previous extracts, see “ Invasion 
' of India by Alexander the Great," by J. W. BIcCrindle. • 
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of the Greeks, in consequence of which, Alex- 
ander was made to retrace his steps, Plutarch^ 
who lived about the beginning of the Christian 
Era, says (Life of Alexander, 72) : 

For Androcottus who not long after reigned in those 
i i 8 • * w I th , an Brm y of 600,000 men subdued all 
, Androcottus, then a youth, saw Alexander 
er f, 8 ° £ {a e ? id ° {teD afterwards to hare been heard to 
aay that he nnased but little of making himself master of 
£"• cwntrw; their king who then reigned, was so 
hated and despised for the Ticiousnesa of his life and 
- the meanness of his extraction." 

Wo may infer from this extract that Andio- 
cottus or Chandra gupta was at the time sufficient- 
ly influential and mature eo os to be able to meet 
Alexander in the Punjab and that the time was 
then favourable for the overthrow of the Maga- 
dhah King, as Chandragupta himself found soon 
after when he supplanted the Nanda Dynasty. 

Quintus Curtius Rufus and Diodorus Seculus, 
of about the first century of the Christian Era, 
corroboi ate Plutarch as regaids the wickedness 
and low origin of Nanda, the then reigning King of 
lagadha, who is variously called A grammes, or 
Aandrames, or Kandrus. Justin, probably of 
the 5th century A. D. but whose materials are 
?!" from Pom P*m«of the 1st century, says: 

En.p ire r t ook P»«'tion of Alexander's 

t * passed oxer to India, which after 
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Alexander's death, as if the yoke of servitude bad been 
shaken off from ita neck, bad put his prefects to 
death. Bandrocottus was the leader who achieved this 
freedom; hut after his victory, he forfeited by his tyranny 
all title to the name of liberator, for be oppressed with 
servitude the very people whom ho had emancipated 
from foreign thraldom. .He was bom in humble life but 
was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen significant 
of an august destiny. For when by his insolent 
behaviour ho had offended Nandras and was 
ordered , by that King to be put to death, he 
sought Bafety by a speedy flight. * * It was this 
prodigy (of a lion licking him) that first inspired him 
with tho hope of winning the throne, and so having col- 
lected a band of robbers, be instigated the Indians to 
overthrow the, existing Government. When ho was 
i hereafter preparing to attack Alexander’s praefects, a 
wild elephant approached him, * * and receiving 
him on its back fought vigorously in front of tho 
army. Bandrocottus having thus won the throne was 
reigning over India when Seleucus was laying the 
foundations or his future greatness.” * 

It has been the fashion to infer from the above 
extracts that Chnndragupta ascended the throne 
of Magadha after Alexander’s prefects were put 
to death, ».<»,, at about 321 B. C. according to 
certain recent scholars, or 315 B. C. according 
to the late Professor Mai Midler. But neither 
of these dates, it is submitted, can legitimately 
be inferred from the extracts given above. It Is 
clear from the statement of Justin that Ohandra- 
gupta prepared himself to attack Alexander’s 


. * For this and the previous extracts, see “ Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great,” by J.AV. MeCrindle • 
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prefects in the Punjab, (who were put to death 
soon after Alexander’s death in B. 0. ’323.) only 
after the overthrow of the Nanda Dynasty. 
And this is but what ought to be expected 
tinder the circumstances. Banished from Magadha 
by the last King of the Nandas, he sought re- 
fuge in the Punjab, wheie he met Alexander 
and hia army in 326 B. C. ,He profited by the 
lessons of Alexander’s intrepid marches and 
-military tactics, and knowing that the then King 
of Magadha was hated on account of his 
wickedness and mean oiigin, and taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion prevailing in North- 
ern India by leason of Alexander’s con* 


quest, he secu.ed the assistance of certain 
tubes, invaded Magadha and succeeded^ setting 
himself up on the throne. This may be con- 
sidered to have taken place soon after Alexander 
left the Punjab, or in 325 B. C. Having firmly 
established himself i n the sovereignty of the 
m ar.d made himself secure against internal 
enemies, he turned his attention to Punjab at the 
ng t moment when news was received of Alexand- 
er a death, and overpowering his prefects, added 

„ * ivT I ,0mfn^on ‘ , ° f Magadha. . Conse- 

quently Chandragupta was already ruling a great 
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empire when Seloucus was but laying the founda- 
tion* of a greatness, which was consummated by 
the establishment of the Seleucidian Era of 312 
B.C. 

' In this opinion, we 'are also supported to 
some extent by the details of the Mudra Rakshaea, 
n remarkable «lremn oF Visakhadatta of the 
* early part of the eighth century,’ * nnd of the 
commentator’s introduction thoreto. We aie 
Hherein informed that the “.evil -hearted” sons 
'of the' old Nanda King became envious" of 
Clnndraguptn, who was then in command 
of the army. Chandrngupta consequently left 
I’ataliputra, the capital of Magadhn, nnd under 
the advice of the Brahman . Chanakya, sought 
the help of a Mlechcha General. By liberal pro- 
mises this Mlechcha was induced to assist him 
in laying seige to Fatal iputra. It was eventually 
taken; and the Randns having been put to death, 
Chandrngupta ascended the throne, no less by 
the craft of his wily minister than by the prowess 
of his arms. 

Thus the accession of Chandrngupta to the 
throne of Magadha, which is the epoch * of 
the Mnurya Era, has to be placed in 325 
• Teling’ft Intro, to Mudra IUkslissa, p. xrri. 
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B. C., whether as the result of an 
examination of the Greek and other authorities 
of the West or on n consideration of the data 
available with reference to Anoka. The dates, 
J25 B. C. for the commencement of the reign 
or Chandmgupta and 269 B. C. for the coro- 
nation of Asokn, are of [immense importance for 
the fixing of the date of the Nirvana of Gautama 
Buddha ; for, rs according to the Ceylonese 
Chronicles the accession of Chandragupta' 
and the coronation of Asoka took place respect- 
ively after the expiry of 162 and 218 
years after the Nirvana, this last event may 
be considered to have taken place in 487 
B. C. These statements of the Chronicles 
are accepted as correct ever, by the late Profes- 
sor Max Muller, (Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. -99) and in fact these have been remarkably 
corroborated by certain inscriptions of Asoka > 
which have recently been discovered. 

The inscriptions of Asoka, which have been 
found from Guzaret on the west coast to Orissa 
on the east, from Afghanistan in the north 
to Mysore in the south, are remarkable as giving 
«s an insight into the wide range of the domin- 
ions of the Mauryan Dynasty, whose first king 
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Chandmgupta is reported to have brought the 
whole world u 'under one umbrella.” They are 
also of unique importance in the history of 
paleography for having furnished the genius of 
Prinsep the clue to the decipherment of the 
earliest known Indian Alphabet, — the same ser- 
vice which the bilingual inscription of Malta, 
the Rosetta stone and the ltock of Behistan 
have rendered to the study of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions aud Egyptian Hieroglyphics. Of these 
inscriptions, the so-called Minor Rook Edicts of 
Sahasram in Bengal, of Rupnath in the Central 
Provinces, of Bairat in Rnjaputana and of 
Siddapura, Jatunga Ramesnra and Brahmagiri in 
Mysore, are of immense help in the fixing 
of the chronology of Asoka, and of Buddha's 
.Nirvana. All of these contain variant re- 
censions of practically the eamo text ; but 
those at Brahmagiri and Rupnath are the 
best preserved. The Brahmagiri text is thus 
translated by Sir. Vincent Smith : (Asoka, p. 
140 .) 

“By order of the Prince and Magistrates at Snvarna- 
giri, the Magistrates at leila, after greetings, are to he 
addressed as follows : — 

His Majesty commands : — 

For more than two years and a half I was a lay dis- 
ciple without exerting myself strenuously. A period of 
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six years, or rather more than six years, has elapsed 
since I joined the Order and have strenuously erected 
myself; and during this time the men who were, all over 
India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, 
shown to be untrue. 

For this is the fruit of exertion, which is rot to be 
obtained for himself by the great man only ; because 
even the small man can, if be choose, by exertion win 
for himself much heavenly bliss. 

For this purpose has been proclaimed this preeept, 
namely, Let small and great exert themselves to this end. 
My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson ; and may 
such exertion long enduro ! 

And this purpose will grow— yea, it will grow vastly 
— at least half as great again mil be its growth. 

And this precept ww proclaimed by the Departed. 250 
(years have elapsed since then ?) * * * Written by Pada, 
the Bcribe 

The Rupnath text has also been translated by 
the learned author (Asolca, p. 138) : — 

. “Thussaith His Majesty: — 

For more than two years and a half I continued to 
be a hearer of the Law without exerting myself strenu- 
ously. A period, however, of more than si* years has 
elapsed since I joined the Order and have strenuously 
exerted myself. 

The gods who at that time, all over India, were re^ 
garded as true gods have now become untrue gods. 

For this is the fruit of exertion, which U not to he 
obtained hy the great man only! because even the email 
man can by exertion win for himself much heavenly 
bliss. 

And for this purpose was given the precept, ‘Let small 
and great exert themselves.' 

My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson ; and 
may ancu exertion long endure 1 

. h or this purpose of mine will grow its growth — yea, 
it will grow vastly, at least half as large again will bo Its 
growth , 6 
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And this purpose haa been -written on the rocks, both 
here and in distant places ; and wherever a atone pillar 
exists, it roust be smtten on the stone pillar. 

And as often as a mao seasons his cooked food with 
this condiment, ho will be satisfied even to satiety. 

This precept has been given by the Departed. 256 
jears have elapsed, from the departure of the 
Teacher (?).” 

No serious objection can possibly be, nor has 
’ been, raised to the correctness of this trans- 
lation, except in regard to ft few particulars. The 
period given for the interval when Asoka was 
a lay disciple and tho numerical figures in the 
last paragraph have been differently interpreted 
by different authors. As regards the numerical 
figure*, the Brahmagiri text reads thus : — 
'* Iyatu cha savane ea v (a) p (i) te Vyuthena 
256 ee.” The Kupnath text runs thus : “ Vyu- 
thena savane kate 256 — Sata vivasa ta." 
We find the following at Snhasmm : “Jyam (cha 
fiavane) vivutbena duve sapamnalivti sata 
viratha ti 25 G The various renderings of 
this puzzling passage have been collected by 
Dr. Fleet in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for January 1904. M. Senart considers 
that the words refer to tho “ 256 settings out 
of Missionaries,” and Professor Olden berg, to the 
Dumber of men who taught on earth. But the 
toast rational interpretation hitherto attempted 
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is the one given by Dr. Bidder and adopted by 
7*1 r. Smith in the translation given above. “Dr 
Buhler who first brought the contents of the 
edict to public notice in 1877, maintained from 
first to last that the words »nd the numerical 
symbols are * date and that the passage means 
that the edict was promulgated when 25G com* 
pleto years had elapsed and in the course of tho 
257th after ufio death of Buddha." That tho 
figures 250 represented a data is also tho opinion 
of Cunningham, Max Muller, Ken), Pisehel, 
Biyer and 11 hys Davids, though tho last named 
Professor considered the figures to represent tho 
number of years elapsed sinco tlio great Rentin* 
ciation of Ituddfm in the 29th 'year of his age. 
In endorsing the view that tho figures represent 
n dito and that they aro reckoned from the Death 
of Ituddha, l)r. Fleet pointedly mentions that 
there is no word used in th<7 Brnhmngiri text “to 
give how 256 in to !** applied. This is instructive,' 
f«n tho idea of data can Iw inferred, hut not cf* 
pensanH.” Ifo therefore translates tho Suhs$r»n) 
text as follows : “And this anno precept was 
composed l*y the Wanderer: (Of) centuries two 
(hundred) and fifty-six (years) have elapsed since 
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6.” The Rupnath text is thus translated “ (This 
same) precept was composed hy the Wanderer ; 
(of) centuries 200 (and) 50 (and) 6 (years have 
clapped) since (his) wanderings,” And the 
Brahma girt is translated thus : 11 And this same 
precept was inculcated by the Wanderer ; 200 
(and) 50 (ami) G (years have elapsed since then).* 
There can he no doubt that both Dr. Buhler 
and Dr. Fleet have correctly surmised that 256 
is a date nnd that it begins in the year of Bud- 
dha’s death. But with the greatest deference to 
their very high attainments, I must humbly 
submit that they are wrong with reference to the 
person denoted by the word ‘Vyutha’ or Vivutha’ 
which simply means * Departed.’ I consider that 
the precept is of Asoka himself, given almost 
on his deathbed, that probably lie gave in 
structions to " " the prince and magistrates 
- of Suvarnagiri ”, where he seems to have Jived 
in religious retirement, to engrave his last com- 
mands in nil parts of his dominions, and that 
possibly before his instructions could be carried 
out, he departed from this world. If this pre- 
cept were to be considered as that of Buddha, 
scholars ought to have, but have not, been able to 
R. A. S., Jan. 1904. 
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point out among Buddha’s payings the teaching 
herein engiaved, namely, ** Let small and great 
exeit themselves.” Nor does this find a place in 
the list of the passages which Asoka culls from 
Buddha’s sayings and publishes for the edifica- 
tion of the monks of Magadha in the Bhabra 
Edict, famous for its dear showing of Asoka's 
adherence to the Buddhistic faith. Moreover, 
these woids under discussion, namely, Iyam 
cha savane * * 256 se in the Brahmngiri 

Text, and Vyuthen* savane * * vivasa ta 

in the Bupnath Text, do no more belong to the 
body of the text than the words “ Padena 
likhitam lipi karena" (written by Pada the Scribe), 
which we find at the end of the Brahmagiri, 
Jntunga Rnmesara and Siddapura inscriptions. 
Just as the Scribe immortalised himself by adding 
his name at the end of the inscription, so even 
the Prince and Magistrates of Suvarnngiri, who 
published this inscription, began it by proclaiming 
that it was at their instance that it was published, 
and ended it by appending thereto its date in the 
years of the Nirvana. The term ‘ Vyntha’ was 
applied by them to Asoka who had probably just 
than Departed to the other world, and, as it was 
no longer possible, on account of hi.i death, to 
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adhere to tlio practice of datin'? tho inscription* 
of Asolcn in the yearn of hi* reign, this inscrip, 
tion had to he dated in the yean, of the Kirvanu 
of Buddha. Tiie Itrahlnngiri text may therefore 
he translated thus : 11 Thin teaching .ana proclaimed 
hy the Departed (Asolo) in the year 250.” Tho 
Bupnath a„d Sahasn.ni texts hare, in addition, the 
following wools reepectirely, namely, “ 250 Sata 
nnua ta” and " Sati vivutha ti 256." Dr. lluliler 
correctly translates • Sat,, - as • Teacher • and enn- 
sidem it refer, to Rudil lea; „„,1 in ray l.nmhlo 
opinion, these wools mean “in (the year) 250, sinro 
tho departure of thvTeac!ier( Buddha)." 1 therefore 
consider II, at the precept was perha|ia tho last 
admonition to his people of Ami™, who • departed.' 


Tlmf n »■ Like *onie full -boasted anao. 
That, na Unf . , „ ild caro i cre h „. dpat| 

p!un,c ’ ind ukMth<? 


The next point to bo considered in the period 
g“en in the inscription for the interval when 
Awkaw ( u««U 7tlisc { plei The exact won! used 
10 *.® Kup,lltl ‘ ‘ascription for this ^riod, is 
itisani, whereas the Hmhmigtri text has 
Adlwtiyani. l)r. Bidder translated this Mngaillli 
187 ^ C0 ^ a,u,M of the Indian Antiquary for 
(p- 25G), ns meaning 32J yoar«, which inter- 
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pretation seems to be supported by Dr, Fleet in 
the J.R. A. 8. far 1903, p. 829, and for 1904, 
p. 305. But Dr. Buhler subsequently gave up 
this construction and he states in the Epigraph Ea 
Indica, Vol. III. (p. 134), that the word means 
2| years, an interpretation which, though wrong, 
has been adopted by Mr. Smith in Ids * A*oU ' 
and by Mr. B.L. Bice, the discoverer of the Mysore 
Edicts.* The former says : 


_■ ,^ e bare Asoka a own authority for stating that in the 
> n l9 /f, gD * for the reasons above explained, 

e joined the Buddhist Community as a lay diseiple."t 


I submit that we have no such aultioiity.Tlio 
reasons advanced by Mr. Smith are almost the 


same ns those relied on by M. S»r.mt and ate 
based on the 13th Rock Edict. Asoka says theiein 
that hr conquered the KAIingas in the ninth year 
of his reign, that he was greatly affected by the 
horrors of war and that ever since »• he had 
y protected the Law of piety, had been 
devoted to that Law and had proclaimed its pre- 
cepts. T think that it is wrong to draw from' 
this statement that Asoka was converted only then 
for the first time. I t simply „ howg that th „ 
bloo dshed caused in the Knlinga War opened 

; ^Tir- vo1 - *<■ 
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pretatinn seems -to be supported by Dr. Fleet in 
tbe J.R. A. 8. for 1903, p. 829, and for 1904, 
p. 305. But Dr. Bohler subsequent)}’ gave up 
this construction and he states in the Epigmphia 
Indica, Vol. I IT. (p. 134), that the word means 
2£ years, an interpretation which, though wrong, 
has been adoptpd by Mr. Smith in his * ^isoln ' 
and by Mr. B.L. Itice, the discoverer of the Mysore 
Edicts.* The former says : 

“ We hare Anoka's own authority for stating that in the 
ninth year of Ilia reign, for the reasons above explained, 
he joined the Buddhist Community as a lay disciple. H t 

1 submit that we have no such authority. The 
reasons advanced by Mr. Smith are almost tho 
fiune ns those relied on by M. Sermt and are 
based on the 13th Rock Edict. Asoka says theiein 
that hr conquered the Knlingas in the ninth year 
of his reign, that he was greatly affected by the 
horrors of war and that ever since “ lie bad 
•ealously protected the Law of piety, bad been 
devoted to that Law and had proclaimed its pre- 
cepts.” 1 think that it is wrong to draw from 
this statement thatAsoka was converted only then 
for the first time. It simply’ shows that the 
bloodshed caused in the Knlinga War opened 

* Ep Carnatica, Vol, xi, p„4. 

t Asoka, p. 18. 
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his eyes to the iniquity of military conquests, and 
that he resolved thencefoitli to bo zealous in the 
discharge of religious duties. It means that ht« 
then became, what in modem language may bo 
called, regenerated. Thenleence of any specific 
statement in this long and biographical record 
that he was only then converted, allows on the 
contrary that ho was a Buddhist already. Again 
the statement made in the eighth Rock Kdict on 
Pious Toma, to the effect that in former times 
kings used to go out on tours for purposes of 
pleasure, but, in the eleventh year of his reign, 
" ho went on the road leading to true know* 
ledge, whence originated tours devoted to 
piety" during which, pious men were seen and 
largess bestowed,— this statement, — has beeu in- 
terpreted by Prof. Rliys Davids and Mr. Smith, as 
showing that Asoka became a monk in the 
eleventh year of his reign by taking tho eight- 
fold path. This idea, I venture to express, never 
entered into the mind of the pious monarch. 
What he clearly intended to proclaim was that 
whereas former kings went out only for purposes 
of mundane pleasures, he, on the other hand, 
toured in his provinces only for the purpose of 
acquiring spiritual merit. As a matter of fact, 
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Thirdly, in this inscription strenuous erection 
short period as a member of the Order fe 
contrasted with, and considered superior to, the 
moderate erertion of . laymanjor a longer period. 
,,’ S " ”, f erefcr6 ’ <0 contrast strenuous <*«-' 
on for the longer period of sin year, with hinder- 

-e^onforthe^orterperiMoftwo years 

4 ^° Urt . Wy ' "" 1 6,111 in "''s inscription -the 
fe and cMy glimpse of an intolerant spirit 
or Mbit., ted by p; yad>si m 

and ti, ^ ° f t;S he *“ t>,e ‘Lb 

*nd the seventh Pillar Edicts r 

S' 1 ?? *”«“ ““““MfM. Ail 

itr ~ •*■“ 

g r *F.»« that .< anoSw”™.””," «? “> •». M by di.- 

respect (< * ' Erah - 

. °f bis ed,c,s and bestowed certain- 
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added the last dot after his Vassal residence at 
Canton in Chinn.” The Record is staked to h*vfl 
" indicated 075 dots (years) from the Nirvana 
to 489 A. D, J ” If this statement is found to 
be correct, then we have one more reason for 
considering the Nirvana to have occurred in 
487 B. C. 

We have lastly to consider how it is that the 
Ceylonese tiadition as recorded in tho chronicles, 
which, as we have seen, is not without its great 
value for historical amt chronological purposes, 
has all along been that Buddha attained Nirvana 
in the year 543 B.C. 1 nm aware that scholar* 
liko Max Muller and Mr. Smith unceremonious.!/ 
brush aside all the chronological particulars of 
these chronicles prior to 160 B.C. as unrelitblc, 
while others go so far aa to condemn them whole- 
wile, But ns Professor I'hys Davids says, 

“ It Jim upon the rw.hr to hear the chronicles 
called the mendacious fictions of unscrupulous • 
monks. Such expressions arc inaccurate; and they 
r.how a grave want of appreciation/’t Dr. 
Fleet goe* even *» far a* to say that 543 B 0 ., 

J J. It. A. 8. July, IrW ; Ind. Ant. IMl, p. ISrt. J. It i 
A. fi- Jan. Itvx.. p. at f 

♦ DudJIiut India, p. 274. 
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the _ date according to the chronicles us in- 
terpreted by the editors Turnour and Wijesiohu, 
“ is not asserted by or supported by any- 
thing contained In Eipawunsa or the earlier part 
of the Mnhawansa, but was einaply invented, as 
far ns I can see my way, in the 12th or 13th 
century A.D." * Hut this is certainly a mistake 
for, as Bishop Bigamlefc points out, 

“ There is perhaps no single point in the whole history 
of India on which the chronicles of Ceylon, and Further 
India, are no distinct and unanimous than that Buddha 
died— or as they express it, attained Nirvana— at the 
age of eighty years in tho year 543 B.C. or in the year 
148 of the Eetzana or Anjana epoch." 

I believe that the erroneous idea regarding the 
value of the Ceylonese Chronicles is due to a cer- 
tain extent to the circumstance that no explana- 
tion was forthcoming why the Ceylonese date 
for the Nirvana should be nearly six decades 
anterior to the one which may be inferred from 
reliable data. This antedating of the Era of 
... Nirvana injuriously affected to’ a certain extent 
the correctness of the Chronology of the Dipawan- 
sa and the M&hawansa. Tumour accepts 543 
B.C. for the Nirvana, but supposed that the date 
of Asoka was carried back by a period of sixty 
years for the reason that it was thought expe- 


.* J. R. A. 8., Jan. 1004. 
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added the last dot after his Vassa residence at 
Canton in China ” The Record is stated to have 
“ indicated 975 dots (years) from the Nirvana 
to 489 A. D. J " If this statement is Found to 
be correct, then we have one more reason for 
considering the Nirvana to have occurred in 

487 B. C. 

We have lastly to consider how it is that the 
Ceylonese tradition as recoided in the chronicles, 
which, as we have seen, is not without its great 
value for historical and chronological purposes, 
has all along been tliat Buddha attained Nirvana 
in the year 543 B.C. I am aware that scholars 
like Max Muller and Mr. Smith unceremoniously 
brush aside all the chronological particulars of 
these chronicles prior to 160 B. C. as unreliable, 
while others go so far us to condemn them whole- 
sale. But as Professor Rhys Davids says, 
“ It jars upon the reader to bear the chronicles 
railed the mendacious fictions of unscrupulous 
monks. Such expressions are inaccurate ; and they 
show a grave want of appreciation. ”t Dr, 
Fleet goes even so far us to say that 543 B.O., 

t *h B- A. S. July, 1696 J Inct. Aut 1884, p. 156. J. R. 
A. 8. Jan. 1905, p. 33. , 

+ Buddhist India, p. 274, 
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the , d \te according to the chronicle as in- 
terpreted by tlio editors Tumour and Wijesmlin, 
“ is not nsserted by or supported by any- 
thing contained in Dipawansa or the earlier part 
of the Mahnwansa, but was simply invented, as 
far as I ran see my way, in the 12th or 13th 
century A.D." * Hut this is certainly a mistake ; 
(or, as lUsliop Digaudet points out, 

“Thrre is perhaps no single point in the wholo history 
of India on which the chrxmicl's of Ccylou, and Further 
India, areso distinct and unanimous than that ltuddha 
died— or as they eiprrss it, attained Nirvana— at tho 
ago of eighty yean In the jear . r rt3 U.C. orin thojear 
HS ot tho Eetzan* or Anjana rj>och " 

I believe that tho erroneous idea regarding the 
valne of the Ceylonese Chronicles is due to a cer- 
tain extent to the circumstance that no explana- 
tion was Forthcoming why tho Ceylonese date 
for tho Nirvana should Iw nearly six decades 
anterior to the one which may be inferred from 
reliable data. This' nutedating of the Kra of 
„ Nirvana injuriously affected to' a certain extent 
the correctness of the Chronology of the Dipawnn- 
Ba and the Mahawansa. Tumour accepts 543 
' H.C. for the Nirvana, but supposed that tho date 
of As oka was carried back by a period of sixty 
years for the reason that it was thought *xpe- 


. * J. R. A. S , Jan. 1KM. 
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dient for the good of religion that the landing of 
Vijin, the first Buddhist Missionary to Ceylon, 
should be coincident with the death of Buddha. 

But this fir-fetched explanation cannot be 
accepted foi the simple reason that it assumes a 
wrong date, namely, 543 B. C. for the Nirvana 
of Buddha. On the other hand,- the real reason 
for the antedating by the Chronicles of the 
Nirvana by a 'peiiod of 56 years, the differ- 
ence between the Ceylonese date 543 B. 0, and 
B. C. 487 the date advanced herein, must bo 
sought for elsewhere. 1 believe that it is due to 
an erroneous belief entertained by early Bud- 
dhists that the Maurya Era began with Asoka, 
the Constantine of tho followers of Gautama. 
They ignored the possibility of the era commenc- 
ing with the accession to the throne of Magadha 
of a non-Buddhist King, namely, Chandragupta 
who did not loom so laigely in public estima- 
tion. They knew that Asoka dated his edicts 
by the years elapsed since his coronation and 
naturally supposed that the Maurya Era, which 
•fans cm rent in the third and second centuries be- 
fore Christ, as ca'n be inferred from the ITnthi- 
gutnpha inscription dated in the year 1 65 of tho 
Maurya Era, began with the coronation of their 
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greatest Emperor. Asoka’a coronation was thus 
placed 5G years earlier, the interval between the 
Mauryau epoch of 325 B. O. and 2G9 B. C., tho 
correct dato of his coronation ; and as Buddhists 
believe that he was formally crowned '* after 218 
years had elapsed since tho death of Buddha", 
the Great Sakyamuni wnh erroneously supposed 
to luvo passed " Unto Nirvana, whero tho silence 
lives "in tho year 325 + 21R or 543 B.C. 
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greatest Emperor. As oka’s corrnntion was thus 
placed 5G jwiM earlier, the interval between the 
Maury an epoch of 325 B. C. and 2G9 E. C., the 
correct date of hi 4 coronation ; and as Buddhists 
believe that he was formally crowned " after 218 
years had elapsed sirce tic death of Bud cilia,*' 
the Gieat Sakyatmmi was erroneously supposed 
to^ have paved, in the year 325 + 218 or 5-13 
r.C., " Unto Nirvana, where tho Silenco lives." 
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THE DATE OF KANISHKA - . 

'J-Sj HE discovery in a stupa recently unearthed 
xJL/ near Peshawar of an inscribed casket, and 
inside it, of a rock crystal receptacle, 
supposed to contain the seal of Kanishka and 
three fragments of the charred bones cf 
Lord Buddha, adds fresh interest to the ques- 
tion of the dates of the great Philosopher and 
his royal devotee. I have tried to show in my 
last paper* that Gautama died in 487 B. C. Of 
the various reasons adduced in support of that 
date, it is possible that one of them, namely, the 
interpretation of the words adhitisani or 
adkatiyani and eavachkaram or chhavachharc , 
which I understood to mean ' 32| ' and 4 G’ years 
respectively, may not bo quite acceptable. The 
only alternative interpretation that can be given 
also confirms that date. The latter woi d may 
be taken to mean 1 one year ’f and the former 
may be considered as the equivalent of the moiJern 

c See also Indian Antiquary, 1903, p. 341. 
t Bee Ind. Ant. 1908, p. 26. 
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Mahratti and Hindi word udalis* meaning 38. 
According to this interpretation, Asoba had been 
a Jay disciple for 38 years and a monk for one 
year before the subject of this inscription was 
ordered to be published by him. As the coro- 
nation of AsokA (269 B, 0.) took placet within 
a year after his conversion (270 B.C.), and as 
the inscriptions in which these woids occur were 
published after the lapse of (38 + 1 or) 39 years 
after his conversion, and of 256 years after the 
Nirvana, Buddha passed away from this world 
in (270-39 + 256 or) 487 B.C.J 

On the other hand, the date of Kanishka, who 
ruled over Kashmir and the Punjab, is still a dis- 
puted question of Indian chronology. It was at 
oc6 time supposed that what is at present known 
as the Salivahaita Sakabda beginning in 78 A.D. 
commenced with the reign of this king § This 


® cf. Dr. Fleet’s interpretation of AriftaAosi^yani 
K03. J.E.A. S, 1906, p. 401. 
t led. Ant. 1908, p. 343. 

t Sir. V. A. Smith kindly writes to me under date 
4-10-09 : “ I think you are right in the date B. C. 487 
and probably right in your ingenious explanation of 
543 B. C. I am now rather disposed with you to accept 
28 years for Bindusara. and to place Chandragupta’s 
accession in B. C. 325 rather than in 322,” 

§ Fergusson, Saba and other eras, p. 3. 
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theory was subsequently given up* and Dr. Fleet 
now maintains that the epoch of 57 D.O, either 
marts the accession of Kanishka, or coincides 
with that event + Dr. Bhandaikar, on the other 
hand, would put this ancient king to »olate a date 
as 278 A.D ;+ and Air. Vincent A. Smith thinks 
that Kanishka began to reign only after 124 
A.D.§ In the midst of these '''widely differing 
dates, each oE which is supported hy veiy respect- 
able authority, one is often tempted to give up 
one’s hope of ever unravelling the duiker periods 
of Ancient Indian History, 

P It is not my purpose here to summarise the 
arguments of these and other learned authors in 
support cf their respective dates. I shall try in 
a humble way to show that none of these dates is 
convincing and that the balance of probability is 
rather in favour of a totally different date. Be- 
fore, however, enteiing upon such a discussion, I 
may here state in the words of Dr. Stein that 
“ whatever date we shall have ultimately to adopt 
in the light of subsequent finds and researches, so 


* Ind. Antiquary, 1903, p. 422. 
t J. K. A. S , 1907, p. 160. 

J But see “Indian Beiien 1900, p. 401, where hegives. 
2G0 A. D. 

| Early History ot India, 2nd Edition, p, 240 
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much may already now be considered as certain 
that Kanishlca’s reign cannot be removed by more 
than a century from the commencement of our 
Era.”* 

Inscriptions and coins of three kings, namely, 
Kanishka, Hnvishka and Vasushka, have been 
found in Northern Indie, all belonging to the same 
group, being connected together in language, 
script, legends and emblems. The inscriptions of 
Kanishka range from the year 3 to 41, those of 
Huvishka (Ilnvashka or Huksha) from 28 to CO, 
and those of Vasushka (Vasishka, Vasa'hka, 
-or Yasudeva) from 74 to 98, of some era to be 
presently ascertained, [t is rightly considered 
that these kings belonged to tho same dynasty. 
As regards the order in succession of these kirg», 
it is generally supposed that Huvishka 
Kanishka, and preceded Vasushka, on the throne 
of Kashmir and the Punjab, a view which seem* 
to me to be incorrect. In the first place, the 
Jtajalarangiai, an old history of Kaihmir written 
in 1148 A.D., refers to there very King* in 
a different order. According to lh , 
own statement, t the materi.I, for the wort v/ere 
dr awn from ancient book,, fcrrriptiom, and 

♦I. 15. 


R&jatarangini: Intro: p.ei. J 
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VasWipi, who, in my opinion, is tho very king 
called Jushka in tho chronicle and named various* 
ly as Ya-sushkn, Yesashka, Ynswhka and Yasu* 
deva in the inscriptions and coins.* Thirdly, that 
tho dynasty cnme to an end with Kanishka is also 
hinted at in the legend published by if. Sylvain 
Levi. It goes on to state that Kanishka in tha 
list days of his life, greatly dejected at his not 
hiving been able to subjugate the northern region, 
though he had previously conquered tho other 
three quit ten, made strenuous preparations for 
moving his army to tho north. Enraged at this 
insatiable desire of his for further conquests, his 
people “covered him with a quilt when he was 
ill and n innn sat on top of him and the king died 
On tho spot/’f Such a calamitous ending is more 
in keeping with the passing away of the dynasty 
than with the theory of his having been succeeded 
peacefully on the throne by a sovereign like 
Huvishka. Fourthly^ the Ara inscription, already 
referred to, of “Kaiiisbkn, son of Vasishpn, of 
the 41st year,” also shows that Huvishka, whoso 
inscriptions date from the 33rd, or as some sup* 
pose, even from tho 28th year, could not have 

* V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 2 jI. 

t V. A. Smith's Early History of India, p. 251, „ 
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Succeeded Kanishfea whose inset iptions extend up- 
to the 4 1 fit yeai . It has been suggested by Mr. 
R. 13. Banner jee that KanishVa might Jjave been 
engaged beyond the frontfeis ot India when 
Hurishka was left in chaige in India, who might 
therefore bare published inscriptions even dming 
the life-time of KaniibVa* But judging fiotu the 
number of the inscriptions of Kuvislika duiing 
that period and also Rom tho manner in which 
he is therein described, I venture to believe that 
this explanation is highly improbable. 

Fifthly, there bos long been prevalent in Kash- 
mir and the Punjab, the provinces over which 
these three Kushana or Turushka princes ruled, 
an era known as the Saptsrshi Era, in the reckon- 
ing of which the figures for hundreds and thou- 
sands wei e generally omitted. t Both Alberuni, 
a Mussulman chronicler of the eleventh centuvy, 
and Knlbann, the author of the R-ijatirnngini, 
were aware of this peculiarity of this era; and 
in the days of the former, it was prevalent 
also in Multan and the adjacent country. 

• lad. Act, 1908, p. 59. 

t Also known aa Lokakala, or ‘ Mundane Era See 
Sewell’s Indian Calendar, p. 41. Ind. Antiquary, XX. 
119H. Dr. Stein’s Rajstarangini, Intro, p. 5S. 
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According to the current reckoning, this era 
is said to have begun in 3076 B.C., twenty-five 
years later than the epoch of the Kaliyuga. r 
have already shown in my papers on the “ Chrono- 
logy •of the Puranas," and the “ Chronology 
of the Siddhanlaa," * that the Kashmir era of 
307G B. C. is based on, and is a * later develop- 
ment of, the earlier’ Yudhishtira or Saptarslii 
era of 11 <6 B.O., and that the former came 
into existence for the first time only about the 
fourth century after Christ. I have also shown 
therein and also in my book on the “ Chrono- 
logy of Ancient India, "f that the elements of 
the Vedanga Jyotisha, the figures giren by the 
classical historians for the years elapsed up to 
the time of Alexander the Great, the epoch of 
tho cm of Kollara Andu introduced into Mala- 
bar by the Aryan Namburi immigrants from the 
north, the interpretation of a Sloka of Garga 
fiuoted in Varahamihira’s Briliat Sumhita and 
various other circumstances point to 1176 B. C. 
for tho epoch of the era of Yudhishtira ; and 

* “Indian Review," 1004, pp. 503-C07 : 100G, p. 2S0. 
Chapters 1 and II infra. 

' First series. Summarised at p. 8o. It is possible 
Ji»? 0lne °I the arguments advanced in the book 
\publnhed, 1001) require revision ; but I submit that teh 
raain conclusions arc correct. 
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also that the original Yadbishtira era of 117G 
B. C. continued to be current till about the 
fourth century after Christ, after which the 
epoch of the era, for reasons which it would be 
tedious to repeat here, was shifted hact two 
thousand years earlier to 3176 B.C., ns can bo 
gathered from the details of the Vishnu Purana, 
or to 3076 B, C. according to the version of the 
Kashmir era, or to 3102 B. C. by Aryabhata in 
499 A.D. to suit his astronomical requirement*. 
It may also be stated that the reason for tho 
omission of the figures for hundreds And thou- 
sands in the old Saptarshi eta was the 
equally old notion that tho Saptarshis or 
the Seven Stats of the Ursa Major moved 
through an nrc of 13 ° 2 O' (one KaksFmtra) in 
every period of one bundled years. The num- 
ber of elapsed periods of one hundred years 
since the date of Yudhislvtira was calculated by 
the number of Kakshatras thus ' passed over by 
the Seven Bisltis ’ from the Magha Jfakshatrfl, 
the starting-point, and was denoted by tho parti- 
cular Nakshntrn in which the Ri&his were 
supposed at any time to be stationed ; and this 
method of reckoning is adopted in the old 
orthodox Buninas, Vayu, M&tsya And Vishnu, 
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and also in the Bhagavata and Brahmanda.* 
I am therefore of opinion that the era 
of the Kushana kings was this old Yudbish- 
tira era of 1176 B. C. in which the figures 
for hundreds and thousands were generally omit- 
ted ; and as Kanishka reigned till the 41st year 
and Hushka or Huvisbka began Jm reign in the 
28th year, it may be stated with confidence that 
these two kiogs reigned in different centuries and 
that the former king counted in the years of the 
century that succeeded the one dining which the 
other two kings reigned. Since Huvishka’a in* 
scriptiona date from the 28th and extend up to 
the 60th, and according to both the chronicle and 
the inscriptions and coins, there were only three 
kings of this dynasty, it is also clear that this era 
had already been in existence prior to the reign 
of Huvishka. I would therefore accept as correct 
the order of kings given in the Rnjafcarangini, 
namely, Huvishka and theD Vasushka and lastly 
Kanishka, and hold that the inscriptions of 
Huvishka of the years 28 to 60 refer most pro- 
bably to the years 1128 to 1160, or (1176 — 1128 
or) 48 B.C. to (1176—1160 or) 16 B.C., and that 


* See 'Wilson'B Trans, Vishnu Purnna, Pd. Hall, 
V ol. IV, p. 229-234- 
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Yasushka’s inscriptions of 74 to 98 aud Kanish- 
ka's inscriptions of 3 to 41, range respectively 
from B. O. 2 to 22 A. D., and 27 to 65 A.D. 

These dates are remarkably supported by several 
other considerations. To begin with, one Abhi- 
manyu* is stated in the Rajularangini, on the 
authority of the older woik (7AAfinWfliarrt,t as 
having succeeded the Kushana king Kanishka on 
the throne of Kashmir and the interesting fact is 
also recorded that, in bis reign, the Mahabhasbya 
of Patanjali, the famous commentajy on Pam'Di, 
was introduced into Kashmir by one Cbandra- 
ebarya t After him arose the native dynasty 
of Gonanda (lll),§ which is said to have held 
power over the country for a long time. Who is 
this Abhimanyu? It is not consistent with his- 
torical crUieism to deny his existence altogether, 
when his reign is remembered in connection with 
so interesting an incident. He seems to be as 
much a foreigner as the three kings of the Kushana 
dynasty, because he is not included in the native 
dynasty of Gonanda, which succeeded him. In roy 
opinion, the Yuehcbi king, Wema or Hima, was 
the person denoted by the name A-bhima-nyti, 
which was assumed as much on account of its 

*1.174. | tl. 19 and 20. | {LUbT | §1.185- 
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being the name of the foremost of the young 
■warriors of the Mahabharata as on account of the 
great similarity in sound between the two names ; 
just in the same manner and with the same pur- 
pose *as the name of Vasudeva was adopted by 
Jushka, orVa-sushka, the father of Kanishka • 
It may be observed that many of these 
foreign kings adopted the names of the heroes 
of Ancient India and represented on their 
coins the figures of the Indian Deities. 'Wema is 
generally considered by scholars, on the testi- 
mony of coins and the Chinese Annals, to have 
reigned in the last decades of the fiisb century 
A.D.* ; and this date is in thorough accoid with 
the one we have arrived at for the end of the 
reign of his predecessor Kanishka, ». e., about 

65 A. D. 

Secondly, it has been already suggested on the 
authority of the inscriptions that Huvisbka 
reigned between 1128 and 1160, Vasushka be- 
tween 1174 and 1198 and Kanishka between 
1203 and 1241. It is therefore evident that 
Abhimanyu or AVema reigned very soon after 
the year 1241 of the Yudhishtirn era. It is 


* Mr. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 242. 
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very notewoitby that this date is entirely corro- 
borated by the Rajatarangini, which states that 
1266 years * elapsed between Yudhishtita of 
the Mahabbarat* War and the rise of the dynasty 
of Go r.and A III, or what is the same thing* the 
end of the reign of Abhimanyu. It is therefore 
clear that Abhimanyu or Wema must have 
reigned for sometime between 1242 and 1266 
of the Yudbishtira eta or between 66 A.D. and 
90 A.D. ; and this date, as we have already 
stated, is quite in harmony with the date gener- 
ally assigned to Wema by scholars. 

Kanishka seems to have ruled a vast empire 
including the Upper Sindh, the Punjab, Kashmir, 
Yusufzu and also some parts of Afghanistan, 
and to have conquered the Chinese provinces of 
Yarkhand, Khotan and Kashgar. He is also said 
to have demanded hostages from the ChinesoEoip- 
eror and Hiuen Tsiang relates that the place where 

* I, 64. It i« true that the author of the Rajatarangini 
gives a wrong date for Yudhisbtira, i.e , 2448 B.C. ; but 
this is no douht due to his having understood the verse 
of Garga quoted in Bnhat Bamhits in that way. This is 
however immaterial, as we are only concerned with rely- 1 
ing on the old tradition reproduced- in this book, that 
Gonsuda III. began to reign over Kashmir 1266 years 
after Yudbishtira. Bee Chronology of Ancient India, 
First Series, pp. G8 — 77; “Indian Review,” 1904, pp. G04-5. 
Antr.Vp. 44—00. 
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tbe hostages wsre detained went by the name of 
Chinabhukti. This tradition may be pure inven- 
tion; bub it cannot be doubted that Kanishka 
made extensive conquests in the early years of the 
Han dynasty, when it was too weak .to assert its 
power, and befoie General Panchao, the brilliant 
Chinese Commander, began his career of conquest 
in about 73 A.D. and extended the Chinese domin- 
ion as far as the confines of the Homan Empire. 
The Chinese conquests of Kanishka are still evi- 
denced by the discoveries of Dr. Stein in tbe ruins 
of Khotan. Thus, Kanishka's conquests extended 
towards the east in the Chinese teiritories, in the 
south as Far as Muttra and Benares, and in the 
■west up to the Upper Sindh. But as the legend 
above referred to says, he was unable to conquer 
the northern region. The reason probably was that 
northern Afghanistan was then being ruled over by 
Wema’s father, Kozulo Kadpbises I. While 
Kanishka was engaged in the consolidation of his 
dominions, Kadphises I, one of the most powerful 
kings of the Yuebchi tribe tbatoriginally settled in 
Baotria in about 70 B. C., had already subjugated 
the four other clans of the same tribe, conquered 
Various provinces to the north of the Hindukush, 
overpowered the last Greek king, Hermaeus of 
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noithern Afghanistan, Rnd ruled that country, in 
the beginning jointly with him and subsequently 
alone. The conquest of the fairer provinces of 
northern India was reserved for his son and suc- 
cessor, Wems, It is probable that for sometime 
after Kanisbka met with the unhappy death re- 
ferred to above, Kashmir was practically in a 
chaotic condition, when advantage was taken of 
this circumstance by "Wema to conquer the coun- 
try. Wema was so far successful in his military 
enterprises that he is said even to have made bold 
to demand a Chinese princess in marriage and to 
have proceeded to conquer China. In this fool- 
hardy attempt he seems to have signally failed, his 
army was destroyed, and he was forced to pay tri- 
bute by the Chinese General Panchao ; and l\is pow- 
er and influence seems to have thereupon dwindled 
till either by reason of his death or of some 
internal commotion in Kashmir, which we are 
not now in a position to discover, the native 
dynasty of Gonanda III. came again to power in 
Kashmir in about 90 A. 1). This inference is 
supported by the significant circumstance that 
history does not know of any successor of 
"Werna of his dj nasty as ruling over Northern 
India. 
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Thirdly, the numismatic evidence available 
also confirms > the ' dates 'given above for the 
Kushaha kings. • The^ coins^of Ka^phises I; 
contain portraits of ?the * last Indo-Greek king, 
Herrtaeus, with titles in Greek characters.- “Aftefr 
a time while still preserving the familiar por- 
trait of Herm«eus ”, says the learned historian of 
Early India,* “ he substituted his own name 
and style on the legend. The next 6tep taken 
was to replace the bust of Hermaeus by the 
effigy of Augustus (died, 14' A. D.) as in his 
later years, (or of Tiberius, 14 to 38 A. D.) and 
ao to do homage to the expanding fame of that 
emperor. * * Still later probably are those 

coins of Kadphises I., which dispense altogether 
with the royal effigy and present an Indian bull 
and a camel Thus in any case Kadphises I. 
began his reign in the earlier half of the first 
century, A. D. ; and as he is said to have lived 
Up to the age of eighty, he may have reigned 
down to about 66 A. D. His coins, unlike 
those of his son and of the three Knshana kings, 
do not contain the figuies of any Indian Deity, 
a circumstance which shows that he was a Btranger 
to India. General Cunningham and Lassen 


11 


p. 223. 
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inferred, from numismatic and other evidence, 
that Kanishka reigned in the first-half of the 
first century A. D.* A Roman coin of the year 
33 B. C. was found in a tlnpa erected by 
Kanishka and Dr. Fergusson finding the* coin 
much worn out, thought that Kanishka should 
have lived somewhat later.t Wema and Kanishka 
issued gold coins agreeing in weight with the 
uitrei of Rome, and as Mr. Smith points out, 
numismatic evidence leads one to suppose that 
the coins of Kanishka and Wema are influenced 
by those of the Roman Empire. The coins of 
theae two kings are generally found together 
and M frequently display in the field tha same 
four-pronged symbol and agree accurately in 
weight and fineness, besides exhibiting a very 
close relationship in the obverse devices/'* It 
may therefore be fairly inferred that Wema 
succeeded Kanishka on the throne of Kashmir 
ado tha Punjab. Dr. Fleet's theory that Kanishka 
lived in 57 B.G. appears to be untenable for this 
reason, among others, namely, that the similarity 
between the coins of Kanishka and Wema would 


^Num. Chro. Vol. VIII, p. 175 Ind. Alt. Vol. If, 

t lliitory of Ind. and Eait Arch, p. 741. Max Muller'* 
Ancient Ramkrit literature, p. 2t*0. 

* Early IlUtory of India, p. 241. 
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most probably not have existed if these two 
kings lived nearly a century and-a-half apart. 
The figure of a king standing before a fire 
altar, first introduced by Vasushka on bis coins, 
was Copied by Kanisbka and Wema ; and the 
figures of Siva and Bull appearing on the coins 
of Vasushka are also repeated -on the coins of 
the son of Kadpbises I. All these foregoing 
details go to prove that Had pluses I. and "Wema 
as well as Vasushka and. Kanishka lived in the 
first century A. D. As regards Huvisbka, the 
date herein given for him, namely 48 to 16 B.G., 
is in a manner supported by the inference of 
Dr. Fleet, who assigns him to the last quarter 
of the first century B. 0. on the strength of the 
absence of the Roman H from the coin legends of 
Huvisbka. 

Fourthly, Dr. O. Francke and M. Levi, basing 
their inferences on Chinese records, give respec- 
tively B. O. 2 and B. C. 5* for the Yueh-chi 
king therein referred to and these dates agree 
very well with the date we have arrived at for 
Kanishka’s father Vasushka, the beginning of 
whose reign could not have been later than 2 B.O. 
and the end, not earlier than 22 A.D. ; who most 

•Journal Aeiatique, July, 1896 to June, 1897. 
Ind. Ant XXXII, p. 417 and XXXV, p. 33. 
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pjobably was the Yueh-chi k»Dg of the etory 
referred to by Dr. Francke, that communicated 
certain Buddhist books to a Chinese official,* 
i Fifthly, the date herein advanced for Kanishka 
receives further corroboration from th» bio- 
graphy of Vnsubhandu, written by Pnramartha 
(499*569 A. D,), wherein it is stated that the last 
Council of Buddhism, which was presided over by 
Vasumitra, was held in the sixth century after 
Buddha’s Nirvana, We know from the writings 
of Hiuen Tsiang and also from other sources 
that it was held under the patronage of Kanishka, 
who hna therefore to be ascribed to about the 
middle of the first century A.D, 

Sixthly, we have further confirmatory evidence 
from the writings of Hiuen Tsiang (629-645 
A.D.), who probably following the Buddhist 
tradition then current in Hindustan, Gandhara and 
Kashmir, gives an interval of 300 years between 
Asoka and Kanishka ; and as Asoka began to reign 
in 273 B. C., the commencement of Kanislikn’s 
reign may properly be placed in about 27 A D., 
which agrees exactly with the date we have nSsign- 
ed-to him, i. 27 to 65 A.D. 

In this connection it may be stated that there are 
certain Brahmi and Kharoshtri inscriptions which 

* V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 251, 
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are very like' the Kushana inscriptions; ranging 
from 28 to 98 and 3 to 41. There is also a “Jain 
inscription from the Kankali mound at Mathura 
of the year 299 which, in language and script, 
agrees exactly with the other votive inscriptions 
dated in the years 4 to 98 from the same site.”? 
Dre. • Buhler ahd Bhandarkar suggest that the 
Kharoshtri inscriptions of dates over 100 are 
nearly contemporaneous with theKusbana inscrip- 
tions. I may be permitted to state with reference 
to these and other various ancient-dated inscrip- 
tions discovered in the Land of the Five Rivers Afl 
well as near Muttra, that most of them refer to 
the Yudhishtira or Kali era of 1176 B.C., which 
was then current throughout Northern Hindustan, 
with the figures for thousands, and sometimes fofr 
both thousands and hundreds, omitted. I would 
therefore refer the Mathura inscription of 299 
(1299} to 123 A.D., the Takht-i-Bahe inscription 
of Gondophares of the year 103 (1103) to 73 B.O., 
the Taxila copperplato inscription of Patika of the 
year 78 (1078) and Sudasa’s of the year 72 (1072) 
to 98 and 104 B.C. respectively. The date assign- 
ed ns above to Gondophares is confirmed by the 
fsct that his coins- have been found by Dr. Fer- 


. * J. R. A. S , 1903, p. 36. 
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gussoo to bo much older than those of Kanisbka ;* 
and it may be stated as a necessary corollary to 
this date, that the legend of the mission of St. 
Ibomes to him cannot be taken seriously. 

With the greatest deference to the learned 
Scholars, I may therefore submit that the dates 
assigned by Mr. Smith and Drs. Bhandarfear and 
Fleet, namely, 127 A.D., 278 A.D. and 57 B.C. 
respectively, cannot be correct. Mr. Smith thinks 
that the KLushan era is the modern Kashmir 
Saptarshi era with 32 hundreds omitted and Dr. 
Bhandatkar would refer it to the Saka era with 
two hundreds omitted. There is no reason to 
Btippose that the present Saptarshi era of Kashmir 
was ever current before the fourth centuiy A. D. 
Neither can the era of the Kusbanas be re- 
ferred to any of the eras. Nirvana, Maurya, Sam* 
vat or SaUa, for none of them ' is reckoned with 
the figures for any of the digits left out. It is 
moreover not to be expected that either the Malwa 
era of Sam vat or the Deccan era of Saka could 
have penetrated into, and much less have been 
current in, so isolated and distant a province as 
Kashmir.! Nor can it be supposed that Kanishka, 
whose empire did not extend in the south beyond 


History of Indian and Eastern Arch., p. 742. 
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Muttra and Benares, founded either of these two 
eras, for they originated, as will appear from my 
next paper, under totally different circumstances. 

Professor T. W. Rhys Davids raises in •.‘this 
connection a very interesting question in hislearni 
ed work on Buddhist India , namely, the connec- 
tion between the date of Kanishka and the use of 
the Sanskrit language for literary and inscriptions! 
purposes. He says (p. 314): " By the unanimous 
testimony of the best authorities we have, * *! 

Asvaghosha, the author of the Buddhacharita, (» 
poem in pure elegant Sanskrit on the life of Bud* 
dba) lived in the time of the most famous of the 
Kushan kings, Kaniahka. • * Now at what 

period in the history of Indian literature could 
such a poem have been composed He proposes 
to answer the question by assuming that “the 
oldest inscription in pure Sanskrit,” that • of 
Rudradaman at Girnar of the year 72, belongs 
to the middle of the second century A.D. There- 
fore, according to him, even if Asvaghosha’fl poem 
be the very earliest literary work written in regu- 
lar Sanskrit for the use of the laity, it can scarcely 
he dated earlier. He further tries to confirm 
this argument by reference to the three extant 
commentaries on the ancient canonical books com- 
posed id Sanskrit at the Buddhist Council held 
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"” del ' tlie Patronage of Kaniahka. All the™ frt 
5i« opinion point to the concluaion thet Kaniahka 
eonll not hare lired eeilier then the middle of 
the 2nd century A.D. It is not necessary for my 
purpose to refer the learned Professor t n the 
ancient epics, the Rnmayena and the Mahabha- 
rnta, some pnrliona of both of which at all events 
are admitted by most echolara to have existed 


two or even Eve centuries prior to the beginning 
otthe Ohrittien Era - or to the probability that 
Asvaghoaha’a work is ambitiously modelird on 
these earlier work,. Nor i, it even neeesaary 
for me to draw attention to the fart that an 
elaborate commentary on the ancient Gmmmar 
of Pamni, the Mahabhasbya of Patanjali, might 
not have been, aa it was, written in the second 
center) B.O„ if compositions in literary San,: 

knt were then absolutely unknown. It is 

sufficient for me to state tl nt ti, a a * 

the iearned. professor f or Rudradamanb ‘inTcrip*’ 

lZ'l~t Upf/'-tb* l8h “'' 

Sanskrit iri^T T1 i.'l 
between 27 to C5 A T> tu • ’’i 1 V s c ear 
reign, Asvlgho^c” id weK. rf 
perm and the Council, th eir l,,..,?*' hl ’ . 


aeaS-.I^VoL pjf p ' «*• Imperial 

Sanskrit Literature, pp! 285%of' '' ° fee90r M “cdoneU’s 
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THE SAKAANO SAliMT ERAS 

or. 

Thetlirontilogy of the Antlltrabhrilya anil 
Kshatrapa Dynasties. 

t V/O eras are widely current in India, 
broadly speaking, one to the north of the 
Yindbya mountains and the other to the 
south. The Saka era, whose initial date is the 
3rd of March, 78 A. D , prevails in the Deccan 
and the Peninsula *, and the era of the Samvat* 
whose epoch according to the Purnimanta reckon- 
ing is the 23rd of February, 57 B. C. and ac- 
cording to the Amanta is the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 57 B. C., is prevalent in Guzarat, Malwa 
and the adjacent States and Provinces. The 
Bombay method of calculation of the Saba era 
is one year behind the correct system prevailing 
in the Madras Presidency, owing to a mistaken 
supposition of * elapsed * for ‘ current ’ years. 
Yarabamihira, the learned astronomer of the 
sixth century A. D., states that according to 
the Paithamaha Siddhanta, the oldest of the 
12 
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Siddhantas abstracted by him in the Pancha- 
siddhantica (XII. 2 ), the initial epoch of the 
five year cycle was the third ye%r of the Saha 
era, current. Thus, it cannot be seriously 
doubted that the Saka era had been in gxiat- 
euce at atl events a few centuries prior to the 
sixth century A. D. Varahamihira calls it by 
the names of ‘ Saka Bhupaknla * and * Sakendra- 
kala,’ * the era of the Saka king ’ ; and Brahma- 
gupta, another astronomer of the beginning of 
the seventh century, styles it as ‘ Saka Nripante’, 
* after the Saka king The king Mangalisa, 
who reigred towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury A, D., refers in his inscription to the era 
os that of the coronation of the Saka king ; 
and the poet ItaviktrM, the composer of the 
Aihole inscription of Pulikesin II, the successor 
of Mangalisa, describes it as the era of the Saka 
kings. On the other hand, tho latei commen- 
tators on the works of "Varahamihira and 
Brahmagupta, as well as Kalhana and Alberuni, 
the Mussulman historian of the eleventh cen- 
tury, misunderstand its epoch and wrongly 
refer it to the time when the Saka barbarians 
or their king was discomfited by king Yikra- 
maditya. Batteily, the era has come to be con- 
nected witli the name of king Salivahann, just in 
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the same way as the Samvat era of 57 B. C. 
i3 now associated with the name of Vikra- 
maditya, That the Sam vat, now known as 
Vikrama Samvat, was not originally so known, 
is proved by the celebrated Mandasor inscrip- 
tion, * discovered by Dr. Fleet, wherein it is 
incidentally stated that the king Kumaragupta 
(known from other inscriptions to have reigned 
between 415 and 449 A. D.) was reigning “ when 
493 jears had elapsed by the reckoning from 
the tribal constitution of the Malavas ”, Dr. 
Fleet thus summarises f the history of the 
nomenclature of this era : — Professor Kielhorn 
has shown that the era of 58 B. 0. was known 
in A. D. 473 and 532-33 as * the reckoning of 
the Malavas ’ and in A. D. 879 as ' the Malava 
time or era ’and that records of A. D. 738 and 
1169 speak of it as the ‘ years of the Malava 
lord or lords’, * * that the word Vikrama is. 
first found coupled with it in a record of A.D. 
842 which speaks of * the time called Vikrama,’ 
* • that we hear for the first time of a prince 
or king named Vikrama, in connection with the 
era, in a poem composed in A. D. 993 * * 

* Fleet's Gnpta Inscriptions, pp- 7P-S7. 

t Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 4. See also Indian 
Antiquary, Yols. 19 and 20. 
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and that the first specific mention of the era as 
having been established by Vikramaditya is in 
a record of A. D. 1198.”* 

The question of tho origin of the Suka era 
is now considered as settled and it is generally 
supposed that the coins and inscriptions of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty of Guzarat and Mnlwft 
which extend for over a period of three cen* 
tunes, are dated in this era. The origin of the 
Vikraioa era is however a matter of controversy 
between contending scholars. Dr. Fleet, on tho 
one hand, maintains that it was ** founded by 
Kanishka in the sense that the opening years 
of it were the years of his reign, that it was 
set going as an era by his euccessor, who • • 
continued it ; and that it was accepted and 
perpetuated as an era by the Malava people nnd 
so was transmitted to posterity by them. ” t - 
' Mr. V. A. Smith and some other learned 
scholars, on the other hand, as positivelj’ decline 
to subscribe to this theory. In my opinion, 
however, neither the Sika nor the Snmrnt era 

* It It curion* that Varahamihlrm, tho astronomer 
popularly aappoied to hare been one of the ** nino 
Rem* "of Vikrama'* Court, docs not refer to tlio 
Bam rat era at *11. He refers only to the Salca era a a 
noticed aboro. 

t Imp. Oa*. VoL II, p. 5. 
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can be considered to have originated in the 
manner stated and their origins have to bo 
referred to totally different' historical events. 

To enable us to understand bow these two 
eras virose, a study of the chronology of the 
Andhrabhritya and Kshatrapa dynasties, for 
both of which we have, comparatively speaking, 
sufficient materials, appears to me to be neces- 
sary. The names of the kings of the Andhra- 
bhritya dynasty are given in the authentic 
Puranas and this information is supplemented 
by inscriptions and grants and tbo legends on 
coins. Soon after the death of Asokavardhana 
of the Mauryan dynasty in about 231 B. 0., 
the imperial authority began to slacken and the 
frontier provinces asserted their independence 
under their local Rajas. Two such chiefs, 
Simuka Satavahara, the Andhia, and Khemraja 
of Kalinga seem to have set up for themselves 
in the territories with which they weie respect- 
tively connected. The Andhra dynasty, that 
thus sprang into existence towards the end of 
the third century before the Christian era, 
comprised, according to the testimony of the 
Vishnu, Vayu and Bhagavata Puranas, thirty 
kings and reigned for 456 years, though there is 
* slight disagreement with regard to certain 
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del., Is between these P„.„„ t])e M> 

S>ys De. Bliandaibar : •• The disagreement he.e 
is not so great, rrlierefo.e the tradition as to 
thirty pr.nces and about 466 year, ,„„y be ,c- 
eepted as correct " * ; and Mr . SmitIl . als0 

accepts the statement that 30 ting, of this 

dynasty ruled for 4563 years, f 

The Radclifle copy J „f the Matsya Parana 
g, res the fullest list of these Wnga „ ilb tte 
engtbs of their individual reigns. Certain 
emendations have been proposed in the list of 
k.ng. contained in the Radcliff, copy ; but I may 
be Allowed to state that we are „„ t , ibert . 

0 correct the list i„ , b . be8t slii J 

to our preconceired opinions, sw my „„„ t 

1 Pie er to adopt the ,ist given in the origins; 

Badd.ff.cepy § of th , P(|nuw ^ 

theTirtMPnrll b0f W k“ " h “. 

„„ t , nft ' We h ' ve ^ reject as in* 
correct anti misfeadipt; the li«fo . , . 

c fe» lists contained in 

r.tt w pr„r.,uf s, *^ F “ r *”* - fa 

__ 1-nranas, all O f lvhlch extremely 

* Earl, Hutor, of th, DecToo, p S5 

? E "'y ff .story of India, p . 202. 

“7 ^ ® »/ S te p ' inM *' 

P.'l», "he™™eli't'i'. h g,r, 0 P '' r ‘“' Ed ' n *». ToWV 
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defective and none of which enumerates the full 
complement of the kings of the Andbrabhritya 
dynasty. Besides, there are only a very few 
mistakes in the Radcliffe copy and ' these too 
cun .easily be ascertained and corrected. For 
example, we find that it gives only 29 kings 
and 435^ yeatfl and we can easily discover on a 
reference to all the available Puianas that the 
name of Suudara Svatikarna, the successor of 
Purindrasena, who reigned for only a year, has 
been inadvertently omitted * probably by the 
copyist, nnd that the period of 9 years given 
therein for the reign of Yagna Sri Satakarni is 
evidently a mistake t for 29 years. This last 
emendation is also rendered necessary by there 
being inscriptions J of this king ranging from his 
7th to 27th year. If the Radcliffe copy be cor- 
rected as above, we find that according to it 
also, there were 30 kings ruling for 456J years. 
But Mr. Smith and Miss Mabel Duff, probably 
guided by a noto of Mr. F. Hall on page 200 of 

* Vishnu, Vayu, Malaya, Bhsgavnta and Brahmanda 
Puranas mention this name. 


t Vayu an<f some copies of the Matsya hare 29 years. 
Bee’ Wilson’s V. Purana Ed. Hall. VoL IV, p. IPS. Also 
Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Deccan, 1st Edn. 


p. 2 a 


♦ Epigraphia Indica, 1.95. 
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his edition of Wilson's Translation of the 
Vishnu Purana, Vol. IV, insert the reign of 
one Meghasvati fora peiiod of 38 years imme- 
diately before Arishtakarni. I submit that this 
is incorrect, because none of the Pur«nas,*s>avo 
tba copy of the Mataya consulted by Hall, 
introduces apy king between Pulumavi and 
Arishtakarni, and because such an addition 
would giro a total lor the whole dynasty 38 
years in excess of the period given by the 
Puronas. I rather think that Meghasvati is 
another name for Snnghn, the successor of 
A pi taka (or Ivilaka or Apilaba,) who roigned 
for 18 tear* ; because we find that the copies 
of Ihe Malay a consulted by Hall and 
Dr. Phandarkar have Meghasvati in the place of 
Sangha, and because according to the Vishnu 
Furatia also, Meghasvati is the successor of 
Ivilaka. Mr. Vincent Smith is however per- 
fectly right in assigning four years more, from 
tfie evidence of inscriptions, to each of the reignn 
of Gautamiputrn and Puloroat or Puluroayi 
Vasishtiputra. This additional period of eight 
years lias to bo provided for by deduction of na 
many years from the reign of Krishna, the 
brother and successor of the Founder of the 
Dynasty, who, according to many copies of the 
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Vayii * reigned only for ten years, and not for 
eighteen as is stated in our Radcliffe .cpy. 

We bare next to consider the chronological 
limits of this longlived dynasty. The Pnranas 
woufd have us believe that the first king of the 
Andhrabhritj-a dynasty supplanted the last king 
of the IvanwA line, and as the Kan was are 
stated by them to have come to an end 
137 + 112 +-45 or 294 years after the acces- 
sion f of Chandragupta Maury a, this event 
has to be placed in 31 B. 0. But this date for 
the beginning of this dynasty would make the 
dynasty last till 425 A. D., and would militate 
against the date of the twenty-fourth king, 
Pulumavi Vasishtiputra, a contemporary of 
Ptolemy (161 A. D.), as well as those of other 
kings. To meet this difficulty, Dr. Bhandarkar 
propounds the theory J that the main line of 
the. Andhra dynasty lasted only for 300 years, 
that the Matsya Purana mixes up in one list 
the kings of different branches of the dynasty 
who reigned in different territories, that the 

* See Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, Ed. Hall, Vol. IV, 
p. 195 (I). Also Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of 
tbe Deccan, p, 25. 

t 325 B. C. Seelnd. Ant. 1908, p.345. 

1 Early History of the Deccan, 1st Edition, pp. 24-27 , 
Also “ Indian Review”, 1909, p. 404. 
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Andhra dynasty rose to power on the extinction 
™ Sun K“ ^nasty in about 73 E. 0., that 
the Was and the )„* fang. of th „ g 
were contemporaries end that tbm „ ere 

t r ” ,M,e ' 1 by th ” Simuicn gat,- 

) , 1 Vent “ r » •»«>■»!* that this theory 

to bo probable. I 

rather th, „k, ho, , Wa dyMy „ f 
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untry „t the Lower Godara.i K , , D 
the tone of Alexander the Great, roe. to power 
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«>• empire 

■ on at w Aeok,., ^h and that ,b . AndL 

s h ° 9u Pph'nteH the Kenway.ua dynasty 
,7* "“ tSi ‘" uk '. hot probably S„nph,( 35 .17 B C ) 

horn whose day. the Andhra * ^ ^ 

^ ;r < r h.H.,bi g „m^^r':— 

by d” Thf ” l "' S ' insc ' ‘Ptt'bMl date 165* 
Man “ • 'T ° the ' to the 

such ' e ‘" P 01 '"'*!. cannot refer to 

«" e*c,y ™ L «_th ! J Kirw^w. or 
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to the northern Yudhishtira era, or even to such 
western and later eras like the Saka and the 
Sam vat. On. the other hand, we have the author- 
ity of an inscription of Asoka of his ninth year 
that ^ie had conquered and annexed Kalinga 
to his own dominions ; whereby, the Magadhan 
era most probably became current even in dis- 
tant Kalinga.* The Hathigumpha inscription,' 
which belongs to the 13th year of Khara vela’s 
reign, states that “ in his second year, Sata- 
karni protecting the west, sent him a numerous 
body of horses, elephants, meta and chariots ” 
(apparently ns an ally). The inference is plain 
that Satakarni reigned in the (1G5 — 13 + 2 or) 
154th year of the Maurya era, t correspond- 
ing to 171 B.C. t As Dr. Bhandarkar points 
out, Satakarni is not the general name of the 
Ar.dhrabhritya dynasty, or of every one of the . 
kings thereof, “ It is the proper name of the 
king who bore it. It wns Fometimes asso- 

* Dr. Fleet seems to think that the Inscription does 
not refer to the Maurya era. J. It. A. S. 1910, p. 244. 
His theory is however untenable. 

+ See Ind. Antiquary, 190S,p. 350. 

t From the manner in which Satakarni is mentioned , 
it may also be inferred that he was still reigning at the 
time of the inscription, f. e., 165 Maurjra era, or ICO B.C. 
Thus, this Satakarni seems to have reigned from prior 
to 171 B.C. till at least I GOB. C. The Puranas giro 
him a reign of IS years. 
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dated with another nAtne, but there is no indi- 
cation anywhere of its having been the name of 
the family.”* The ' Satakarni ' of_ the inecrip* 
tion appears to me to be identical with ‘ Sri 
Satakarni ’ of the Puranas, the third irr the 
list who came to the throne 33 years after the 
rise of the dynasty and who is described as 
* Siri Satakanino 1 in the Nanaghat Cave In- 
scription. If we make a small allowance of about 
four years for the reign of Sri Satakarni prior 
to his sending the friendly mission to KhatavelA 
in the second year of the latter’s reign, the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty should have come into 
existence about (171+33+4 or) 208 B. C. and 
as it lasted for 45Gi years, it came to an end io 
249 A. D., which date may further be verified 
by evidence from an independent quarter. 

According to the late Bhagavanlal Indrsji, one 
Iswaradatta of the Abhiia tribe first established 
his power in the Konkan with Traikutaka as 
hie capital and founded the Traikutaka, known 
later as the Kalachnri, or Chedi, Era, whose 
epoch is the 28th of July, (or 2Gth of August), 
of 249 A. D. t His coin*, dated in the first 

• “Indian Review", 1909, p. 402. 

t Transaction* of the 7th Oriental Congress, p. 218 ; 
jnd. Ant. 17. 210 ; Cunningham in Arch. Sur. of India, 
jX, 112. 
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and second years, have been found • along with 
thofae of the kings of the Kshatrapa dynasty of 
Malwa and Guzarat, whose coins they may be 
eaid to resemble. It is rightly inferred there- 
fore *tliat Iswaradatta should have at least 
partially overthrown the Kshatrapa dynasty 
about the year 249 A. D. * I would submit 
that when once it is conceded that Iswaradatta 
, after consolidating his power in the Konkan, 
proceeded on hie career of conquest so far north 
as Guzarat and Malwa, he must have also pro- 
tected his rear and preserved his line of com- 
munications by complete conquest of the Maha- 
rashtra territory, which he bad necessarily to 
cross. As this date synchronises with the date 
We have given above for the end of the Andhra 
dynasty, it is very probable that the Traikutaka 
epoch of 249 A. D. marks the complete over- 
throw by Iswaradatta of the . great dynasty of 
the Andhrabhrityas. 

This date is further corroborated by another 
important circumstance. Ptolemy, who wrote, 
after 151 A. D., and lived till 161 A. D. t 
refers to Ozeoe (Ujjain), Baithana (Paithan) and 

* Bombay Gazetteer, New Edn. I. ii. 294. 

t Smith's Classical Dictionary, 627. Ind. Ant. XIII. 
313-411. 
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llippociirt, as bcirg in hr* time the royal rr#i* 
dence respectively of Tiaatcnw, Siro I'oh-mios 
and Uileoenroa. The laat two kings have been 
eorm-tl) identified, Siro l'ol ratios with Pulnmayi 
(Siri Pullman VuMshliputra) and Baleoeuroa 
with Jlanno GotsmipshM Vi/imjnkunuta of 
tlie coin* who, according to Mr. Smith, is the 
king Gantiuntpatfa Sstnknrni, tho father of 
Pulumnyi, From* the inscriptions of tlie»o kings , 
to be referred to in greater detail in the sequel, 
it may W inferred that Oautamiputm conquered 
the Maharashtra country, whoso capital war 
Paiehan, from the Khakharata king whoso 
dynasty he exterminated, that after having 
ruled there for some time, he installed lit a eon 
Pulumayi as the ruler of the conquered terri- 
tory, and that he thereafter retired to DHnnft* 
kataka, his original kingdom which he ruled 
over for about twenty years after the instal- 
lation of his son at Paithan or Xnvanara, As 
these two kings, father and son, ware contem- 
poraries of Ptolemy, they too must have been 
reigning between 151 to 161 A, JD., a result 
which exactly confirms the dates at which we 
have arrived for these kings* of the Andhm- 
bhritya dynasty. 


See list below. 
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I append hereunder a list of the thirty kings 
■of this dynasty with the number of the years of 
their individual reigns and approximate dates as 
■determined above. 
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TVe eh n't) next proceed to discuss tlie history 
of the Kshatrapn dynasty In the beginning 
of the second century before Christ, ibn regions 
of the Punjab and Sindh were the scene of the 
Interminable raids of Hellenic adventurers* 
Fushynmitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty f 
stemmed lor n time the tide ol foreign invasion 
by a series of successful engagements on the 
banks of the Indus, «o that towards the end of 
the second century B. O., the Sungaa continued 
to be masters also of Mai wa. * But befoie this 
dynasty came to an end in about 70 B. C., 
there were still graver inroads made into the 
frontiers of Hindustan by hordes of foieign 
barbarians, the Parthians, Sakas andtbeYueli- 
chi, and some of the more distant provinces were 
torn from the empire of Magudha. Thus towards 
the middle of the first century before Christ, 
one of these hordes, probably of the Suka or 
Parthian race, to which Glmmotika and Cimsh- 
tana belonged, entered India through Sindh, and 
conquered and occupied Guzirat and JIalwa ; 
and another belonging to the Kushann tribe of 
the Yueh-chi race, to which Huviahka and 
Kaniahka belonged, poured into India through 

* Sea Matavikagnimitra, where Agnimitra, son of 
Puahyatnitca, t« stated to bo king of Vidisa. 
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tie northwest frontier and subjugated the 
Punjab and Kashmir. Cbashtana, the son of 
Ghsamotika, was the founder of the Kshatrapa 
dynasty of Saurasktra; and the title * Slaha- 
fcshalrapasa ■ by which he was known, as evi- 
denced by his coins, betrays his foreign, per- 
haps Parthian or Palbava, descent. His grand- 
son was the famous Rudradaman of the Giroar 
inscription of the year 72 of an era which we 
shall venture presently to determine, who 
“ made three times stronger the embankment ” 
of the historic Sudamna lake with which the 
names of some of the greatest Emperors of 
early India, namely, Ckandragupta Maurya, 
Asoka and Skandagupta, are inseparably con- 
nected. The first to issue dated coins of this 
Kshatrapa dynasty, was Jivadaman of the year 
100, the son’s son of Rudradaman. He was 
succeeded by Rudrasimha, another son of 
Rudradaman, whose great grandson Mahaksha- 
trapa Rudrasena II, reigned from about the year 
176 to 194. Yisvasena, the grandson of Rudra- 
sena II., was the lost of this branch of the 
dynasty and he seems to have occupied the 
throne from the year 214 to 225. Another 
branch of the dynasty beginning with ono 
Rudrasimha, son of one Svami Jivadaman 
. 13 
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succeeded soon after to the throne and it came 
to an end with Svarni Rudrasimha, eon of one 
Svami Satj’asiioha, in about the year 310. * 

We have now to enquire what the era is 
by which the coins and inscriptions *f the 
Kshatrapa dynasty are dated. In this con- 
nection, it is desirable to draw attention to two 
sets of inscriptions, one of the family of Rudra- 
daman and the other of TJshavadata, son-in-law 
of Nahapana, the ICshoharata, king of Maha- 
rashtra. The latter are dated in the years 40 
to 46 of some era, whereas one of Rudradaman's 
inscriptions is dated 72 and four others of his 
have recently been discovered at Bhuj refening 
to the year 52. I submit that Nahapana be- 
longed to a totally distinct line of kings from 
that of Rudradaman Bnd that it is wrong to 
connect the two together. The distinctive 
characteristics of the coins of the Chashtana 
dynasty, namely, the Chaitya, star and crescent, 
do not find a place in the coinB of Nahapana, 
who has the thunderbolt for his symbol. 1* 
Rudradaman’s dynasty ruled in Jlalwa and 


* J. R. A. 8. 1890, p. 013/1 ; 1899, p. 365. Ind. Ant. 
XXI. 205. See also Miss Duffs Chronology of India, 
p. 290. fa 

t Rapson’s Indian coins, Plate III. 
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Kathiawar, whereas Nahapana reigned in Maha- 
rashtra and belonged to a race of kings called 
by the peculiar name of Kshaharata. 

Both these dynasties, whose kings are alike 
known as Kehatrapas or Mahakshatrapas, are 
referred to in an inscription of Pulumayi 
Vasisktiputra of the Andhra dynasty, dated in 
the 19th year of his reign, which describes his 
father Qautamiputra as king of Asika, Asaka, 
Mulaka, Surashtra, Kukkura, Aparanta, Annpa, 
Vidaibha, and Akaravanti, and states that be 
was the lord of the mountains, Vindhya, 
Maheodra and others, that he destroyed the 
Sakas, Yavanas, and Pablavap, that he extermi- 
nated the last remnant of tho ‘ Kbakharata * 
race and restoreJ the glory of the Satavahanas. 
Yhere can be no doubt that the exterminated 
* K-bakharata' race herein referred to is that 
of Nahapana Kshaharata, firstly, because 
no other dynasty, not even the Chasfctana, 
is known by that peculiar name and 
secondly, because in the recent find in 
the Kasik district of a hovrd of about 14,000 
coins of Nahapans, “ more than 9,000 of them 
are couoterstauiped with the words * Panno 
Cotamiputra Siri Satakanisa, ’ which fhows that 
the conqueror used the money of the vanquished 
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monarch, but restamped it with his own name 
Gotamiputra Satakarni.” • The Snka era of 
78 A. D. seems to mark the previous conquest 
by Bhumnka, Nahapana’a predecessor, of^ the 
Andhrabliritja territory of Maharashtra, be- 
cause the dynasty founded by him was over- 
thrown after the lapss of at least 46 years, the 
date of the last inscription of the Bhumaka 
dynasty, by Gautamiputra who ascended the 
throne in about 126 A. B. t As if to commemo- 
rate this disaster of 78 A. D. by which the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty lost a rich portion of 
their territories, the king Neurikrishnn, in 
whose reign (56-81 A. D.) it occurred, seems 
to have been nicknamed, by contemporaries or 
posterity, as ‘ Arisbtnkarman or " Arishta- 
karni ”, the ill-fated Satskarni. The Andhra 
sovereignty was thereafter confined to the 
remoter southern and south-eastern provinces and 
his immediate six successors were unable to 
wrest back the northern territories from the 
conqueror. The Kshaharata kings were ruling 
the Maharashtra country iu the meantime and 
minting coins extensively, till Gautamiputra 

* Dr. Bhandarkar in the “ Indian Review. ” 1909, 
p. 403. 

t See list above. 
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burning to regain the lost possessions waged 
war against Nahapana or liis successor and 
u utterly annihilated the dynasty”, and thus 
restored “ the glory of the Satavahana race.” 
Shortly after, in about the twenty-fifth year of 
his reign, Gautamiputra seems to have installed 
his son Pulum&yi as king at Paithan, the capital 
of the conquered provinces of Maharashtra, and 
to have himself retired to, and ruled for about 
twenty years longer over, Dbanakataka, his 
paternal territory. 

In the inscription of the 19th year of Pulu- 
Hiayi, above referred to, Gautamiputra is also 
spoken of as king of kings, as ruler of Surashtra 
•(Kathiawar) Akaravanti (Eastern Malwa) and 
other adjacent countries and as having destroyed 
the Sakas and Palhavas. It is therefore evident 
that he was at all events the Lord Suzerain, if 
not the actual king, or Malwa and Guzarat 
about the time of the inscription (151 +■ 19 or 
170 A. D.). There can be no doubt that the 
■Ohashtana dynasty belonged eitber to the Saka 
or Palhava (Parthian) race and that this dynasty, 
which lasted for over 310 years, was contem- 
porary with the Andhra dynasty. The only 
■question is who was the reigning king of this 
dynasty when Gautamiputra destroyed it shortly 
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prior to 170 A. D. Looking down the list of the 
Tvshatrapa kings, we find that direct descent is 
traceable down to Visvasena (216-225} and that 
after him theie is a break in the continuity of 
the relationship. A few jears, probably three 
oi four, after the last coin date of Visvasens, 
there ascends the thtone one Eudiasimha be- 
longing to a different family, probably to another 
branch of the Chnslitana line of kings. Says 
Obi, J, Biddulph, * '* After Bhartrida man (father 
and predecessor of Visvaser.a),a disturbance in the 
direct succession apparently occurred and the title 
of M&hakshstrapa seems to have remained Sd 
abeyance for many years (till 270). His last 
known date is 214 and he is depicted on his latest 
coins as an old man. His eoc Visvasena only held 
the title of Ksbati.apa eleven years after Bhartri- 
daman’s latest date, and from 214 to 270, the 
next ascertained date of n Mahaksbatrapa, we 
have only One intervening Mnh&kshatrapn, Endra- 
dftroan, of whom no coin has been found and 
whose parentage is theiefore unknown. At the 
same time, we have two Kshatrapas, Rudrasimba 
and Yasodaman, father and son, in succession to 
Yisvnsena, but not directly' descended from any of 
their predecessor so far as is known." I con- 
* J.B.A. 8. 1699, p. 405. 
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tend that it was during the reign of ViavAsena 
that Gautamiputra conquered the Kshatrapa 
dominions, so that Visvasena could not by reason 
of his dwindling territories well call himself by 
the Jitle of Mnhakshatrnpn, but contented him- 
self witli the humbler designation of Kshatrnpa, 
till at last in a very few yesrs in about the year 
22.1, ha wns vanquished and tho dynasty was 
brought to an end ; and Gautamiputra, the 
Andhrabhrityn oonqnctnr, seems to have set on 
tho vacant throne, as his vassal, one Rudra- 
simha, probably a distant scion of. the family, 
who nnd whose successors however dared not as- 
sume the title of Mahakshatrapa for a consider- 
able time. As the inscription of Pulumayi re- 
cording the overthrow of the Kshatrapns is of 
his 19th year or 170 A. D., we may very well 
ascribe the last coin of Visvasena oF the year 
225 to a date shortly before it, or say to 168 
A. D. If this view be correct, the era of the 
Rshatrapa kings must have begun about 225 — 
168 or 57 B. C., which is the epoch of the 
Sam vat era. 

Secondly, this view is supported by a weighty 
consideration. As has already been stated, the 
coins of the Kshatiapa kings have been found 
along with those of fswaradatta, the Traikutalra 
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king, who founded the Chedi era of 249 A. D. 
“ Certain coins show," says Dr. Fleet, * “that the 
Ksbatrapa rule was once interrupted by an in- 
vader, who assumed the titles Raja and Kshatr&pa, 
and established another era. This invader w$s a 
certain Iswaradatta, whose coins are dated in the 
1st and 2nd jears of his reign." Scholars are 
therefore agreed that the Kshatrapa dynasty was 
subverted at least for a time by the Traikutaka 
king Iswaradatta, though there is some difference 
of opinion as to which king or kings that were bo 
vanquished. . Pandit Bbagavanlal Indrajiand Dr. 
Fleet hold that the Kshatiapa kings Viradamao 
and "V ijayasena, to whose coins Iswaradatta’a are 
said to bear the most resemblance, were defeated 
by the latter and that probably Yiradaman’s 
son Rudrasena restored ‘the Kshatrapa power. + 
It appears to me to be wrong to infer from thi3 
supposed resemblance that they were all 
content pnraries, as it merely shows that Is war a- 
datt" stt nek coins in imitation of those of Vira- 
daman and Yiyayasena i who might have lived 
much earlier. Besides, Mr. E. J. Rapson takes 
a different view § and places Iswaradatta be- 

• Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, p, 294. 

t Ibid. 

t See list of Kshatrapa kings appended hereto. 

5 J. R. A. 8. 1899, p. 384-6. 
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tween Datnnsena and Ynsodnman, Tlio reasons 
therefor are also far from conclusive and are 
based upon insufficient materials. I am led to 
think that Tswurndatta brought about the ex- 
tinction of the Kshatrapa dynasty as ho did 
that of the Andhras about the middle of the 
third century A. D. Having first destroyed the 
Andhra power in the Deccan in 249 A. D., 
Iswaradatta seems to have gone ‘further north 
Rnd invaded after a few years, probably about 
253 A. I),, Guzarat and Malwn, the dominions of 
Rudrasimha, the last king of the later branch of 
the Ksbatrapa dynasty. As the date of the 
last Kshatrapa king is the year 310 of the 
Kshatrapa era, the epoch of the era of the 
Kshatrap-is may have to be put in about 
310 — 253 or 57 B. C. Thus, there cannot be 
much doubt that the Kshatrapa era of Malwa 
and Gnzarat was no other than the Samvat 
era of 57 B. C. 

Thirdly, the Samvat is essentially a Malwa era, 
as it is expressly stated in the Mandasor 
inscription above referred to, as dating 
from the epoch of the consolidation of the 
tribes of Malwa (Malavannm GanaRthhithya)*, 


Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 79. 
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It could not have been founded by the 
Kush an a dynasty for the reasons already 
stated in my paper on the date of Kanishka.* 
Moreover, it has not been shown that the Kushana 
tulo extended beyond Mathura or Benares. *No 
longlived dynasty of any impoitance, except 
that of tbe Kshtrapas, is known to histoiy 
having ruled over Malwa, to justify this era 
being asciibed.to it. When we remember these 
facta in connection with the statement of Rudra- 
d aman in the Girnar inscription to, the effect that 
"people of all cistes came to him for piotection 
and prayed him lobe their Lord,” we lerognise 
that the independent tribes of Malwa and Guza- 
rat elected him aa their king just as they 
probably did his father Jayndaman and his 
grandfather Chashtana, before him. It is a well- 
known fact that these tribes of the west were 
famous even in early time'* for self-rule, for, that 
is tbe significance of the state roent of such an 
ancient t work as the Aitaiaja Brahmana, that 
" all the kings of the western countries are in- 
augurated to independent lule (Svarajya) and 
called Svarat.” Now, these independent tribes 
of Malwa, recognising strength in union 

* “ Indian Review,” November 1009. 

t VIII. 14. 
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and muting a virtuo of necessity, for 
Chnshtana 8eems to have overthrown them 
already, combined together and elected him ns 
their common king and that great event, ‘ the 
consolidation of the tribes of Malnn' under ono 
great Ruler, was most probably celebrated by 
the epoch of f>7 B.C., which has eince then been 
current therein. As Chnshtana and Rudradauinn 
ruled from Ujjain over a number of adjacent 
countries, • this Malwa era came to be adopted 
north of the 'Vindhyas. In the same manner, 
89 Rhumaka and Nnhnpann ruled in the 
Maharashtra country, the era founded by Bhu- 
tnaka, namely tbe Saka, became cunent in the 
countries south of the Vindhyns ; and as both the 
eras were convenient for purposes cf calculation 
and the epoch of the Saba era was utilized as a 
starting point by Astronomers, they have been 
continued ever since. This is the reason why the 
southern era was oiiginally known as Sakanripa- 
kala, the era of the Saka king, No doubt, long 
subsequently, tbe two eras came to be connected, 
tbeeirlier with the name of Vikramnditya and 
the later with t hat of Salivnhnna. This is be- 

• These were ruled over by Viceroys. Bee Rndra- 
daman’s Gimar inscription according to which, 
Banrashtra and Anurta were then being ruled over by a 
Palhava Viceroy, named Suvisakha. . 
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CAOf, in U.0 caw of the era of 78 A. I)., the 
djCAAty of Simula. Sataeahana, a name .tntcd („ 
Hemachandra'a Grammar to ho equivalent of Iho 
Prakrit Sulivahana, rule.! for a long time over 
AfiiiiAiUAhtra both .ubaequrn. |y am! piinr tfatho 
■lays of the nhum.ka dynasty ; and becun.e th , 

° f th ” w * “ f «• O., . kins of the name of 
t Ikramadityn, l.lentif.v,! by ,„ M . „ it |, . ling „f 
tbOAiAth century A. n., namely, r.MHh.rman of 
‘ ’• inscription, t nnj by other, with 

Chandragtipta J. of the Gupta dynnaty, i. iradi- 
tionvlly .opposed, either rightly or strongly, to 
«>•« ruled over Malm, am! left an Imperi.hablo 
name, which must have quite obliterated the 
memory of the fame of the Cha.btae. dyn.sty. 

Fourthly, the king Tia.tenea, mentioned by 
Ptolemy and already referred to, ha. been idcntiS- 
ed with Ohaabtan*, the Jf.hahb.tr.pa; and n 
have to consider if the identiEcntion I, correct. 
The earliest inscription of Iiudradaman, hi, 
granton.» ofth, year 52 . Aa those who eo 

identify „f,r tbi, date to th, s , k , R „ drJ . 
daman abould have begun to reign at a. latent 
about 78 + 52 or 13 0 A n r . • C 

t r . r 130 A. D. Inasmuch «s his father 

apetn 

p . » '• ta j - «• *• «. loo.-,, pTimss; 

Fleets Gupta iDScripUons, 142 and 149 . 
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to have had prosperous reigns, we cannot well put 
the reign of the latter after 100 A. D. If we 
bear in mind that Ptolemy began to writ® only 
after 151 A. 1)., and died about 1C1 A.' D., and 
thaf Pulumaj i, one of the other two contemporary 
kings referred to by him, came to the throne 
only after 151 A.D., • it becomes clear that 
Ptolemy clearly refers to a king who Teigned at 
Ujjain between 151 and 1C1 A. D. It may also 
be remembered that Ptolemy states that Paithan 
was then being ruled over by Pulumayi and not 
by Gautamipntra, (who reigned there in the fifth 
decade of the second century A. D.) and that ho 
does not make the slightest reference to such 
powerful kings like Bliumnkn and Nalmp.mn, 
who were ruling there one after the other from 
78 A.D. till t.h6 date of the overthrow of their 
dynasty by Gautamiputm. Why then should 
Chashtaua, who cannot be considered greater than 
the more recent Nahapana (124 A.D.), be alone 
referred to, when he ought to have reigned, if the 
era of the Kshatrapa dynasty were Saba, half a 
century before Ptolemy’s time? Moreover, 
according to such an interpretation, Rudradanmn 
should have been living (52 or 130 A. D. to 72 
or 150 A. D.) then or- recently dead and bo 


See list above. 
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cannot by any means be said to be the Tiastenes 
of Ptolemy who was reigning over Ozene or 
U^jain at the time oT Ptolemy. If we take 
a glance at the list of the Kshatrapa dynasty, we 
find that king Yisvasena (Prakrit, Issasena)*was 
ruling there from about the year 214 to 225 of 
the Kehfttrapa era, which, if understood to be 
the Samvat, would correspond to 157 to 168 A.D. 
It has also been shown already that it was this 
Yisvasena who was finally vanquished by 
Gautnmiputm, the father of Pulumayi, both of 
whom also are referred to by Ptolemy as his 
contemporaries. I think it very probable that it 
was this king, Issnsena, which name may easily 
he metamorphosed by foreigners into TiaRtenes, 
that is refei red to by Ptolemy. Or, it might be 
that the founder of the dynasty being for all 
practical purposes Oliashtana, the dynasty went 
by the name of Chnshtana, just as the Andhra- 
bhritya dynasty is known also by the name of the 
founder Satavalmna ; and Ptolemy probably under- 
stood by Tiastenes • one of the race of Chnshtana.’ 

Fifthly, Rudradaman states in the Girnar in- 
scription, * above alluded to, that he restahlished 
deposed kings on their former thrones, that he 
assumed the title of Mnliabshatrapa, that he 


Epigraph ia Indies, VIZI. 3C. 
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•conquered Akaravanti, Anupa, Surashtra, Apa- 
ranta, and other provinces, that he twice con- 
quered Satakarni, the lord of Dakshinapathn, and 
that he did not destroy him “ on account of the 
connection with him not, being remote” As 
already stated, this king appears from the evidence 
of this and the Bhuj Inscriptions to have i signed 
at least from 52 to 72 of the Cbashtana 
•era, Mr. Smith takes it to refer to the Saka 
era and thinks that Pulumayi Vasishtipatra 
is the Satakarni mentioned by Rudradaman 
■it* the inset iption and that the nearness of 
relationship between him and Pulumayi men- 
tioned therein refers to the circumstance that 
the latter married the daughter of the former, 
■whom Mr. Smith names as Daksharaitra. * 
With due deference to his great authority, I may 
submit that neither of the statements is conect. 
In the first place, if the era of Rudmdaman were 
the Saka era, he ought to have teigned at least 
from (52 to 72 or) 130 to 150 A. D., a date 
nearly conterminous with the date of Gautami- 
putra (126 — 151 A. D ). The countries stated in 
the above inscription as subject to Rudraman 
are mentioned by Pulumayi, in the inscription 
previously nlluded to, ns under the sovereignity 


Early History of India, p. 200. 
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of GaOtamiputra, whereas Rudradainan mentions 
Satakarni es lord or Daksliinapatha alone. Is it 
possible, I may be permitted to ask, for these two 
powerful kings, each of whom had a long and 
victorious reign, to have ruled over the saine'pro- 
vinces atid for each to have conquered the other? 
Thus, we are landed in an absurdity, end some 
miters try to explain away this irreconcilable 
circumstance by saying that these inscriptions 
have to be taken cum grano snlis, and that 
one of these kings at any rate was not so 
great as his inscription would make one 
believe. This, I submit, is a far-fetched 
and impossible method of trying to get 
over the incontestable evidence of the inscriptions. 
Even granting for the sake of argument that the 
Andhra and Kshatrapa kings of the inscriptions 
did not actually defeat each other, still it appears 
to me impossible to bold that the statements of 
the two inscriptions that they were the rulers of 
the various countries specified therein are over- 
drawn. Moreover, as Ur. Bbandarkar points 
out, the “ Satakarni " of Rudradaman's inscrip- 
tion cannot be 1? ol runny i for the reason that the 
latter " was never called Satakarni,” * and it is 
wrong to suppose, as has already been pointed 


* “Indian Review," 1909, p. 403. 
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out, that the came Satakarni was the general 
name for every king of tba dynasty. Besides, 
there is no reason to suppose that Pulumayi 
married Rudradaman’s daughter. Probably Mr. 
Smi»h had in mind the Kanheri mutilated ins- 
cription, according to which “ the wife of 
Vasisbtiputra Satakarni is represented as the 
daughter of a Mahakshatrapa.” * She “ cannot 
have been the wife of Pulumayi, for he was not 
called a Satakarni, but oF Yasishthiputra 
Chatarapana Satakarni, whose name occurs in a 
Nanaghat inscription. Her name is lost in the 
Kanheri inscription, and Dukshamitra, which is 
given as her name by Mr. Vincent Smith, was 
the name of the daughter of Nahapana married 
to Ushavadata.”t Again, we are not informed by 
the inscription who the Mahakshatrapa was. 
This title may be applied to any one of the 
numeious kings of the Kshatrapa race that ruled 
in the north-west of India from the first century 
before Christ to the third century after. It may 
even apply to Indian potentates like the Trai- 
kutaka Iswaradatta, who might have assumed 
that title. Dr. Bhandarkar suggests that Eudra- 
daman refers in the aforesaid inscription to 
* Dr. Bhandarkar lu “Indian Review," 1909, p. 402. 
t “Indian Review,” 1909, p. 403. 
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Yagna Sti Satakarni. 1 veiituie to submit that 
this suggestion also is incorrect. For, if the 
era vised by Rudradaman were the Saka 
era, he should have defeated Yagna Sri 
befoxe 150 A. I>,, the date of the inscription ;«ind 
it is extravagant to expect that king who reigned 
from 107 to 226 A. D.,* to have ruled even prior 
to 150 A. D. I am therefore of opinion that the 
Cfcashtana era is to be identified with the Samvafc 
and not with the Saka era and that Rudradaman 
reigned from about (52 to 72 or) B. 0. 5 to 15 
A. D. The KingSatakarrii referred to in Rudra- 
datnan's Girnar inscription is therefore the tenth 
king of the AudUiabluitya dynasty who he-us 
that name and irigned between B. 0. 17 to 1 A.D. 

Sixthly, if orce it is conceded, as probably it 
will be, that the era of 78 A. D, is connected with 
the rise of the Bhumaka dynasty in Maharashtra, 
it. cannot, be maintained that it whs adopted by 
RwJrrtdiman who ruled over Malwa and Guzarat. 
It cannot be that he supplanted Nahapana and 
adopted his era, for according to Rudradaman’s 
inscription of the year 72, the Dakshinapatba 
{Deccan or Maharashtra) was then being tuled over 
by one Satakarni. No r can it be said that Chasb- 
tann supplanted the Nahapana dynasty, for the 


See list above. 
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last inscription relating to Nahapana is of the 
year 46 and the first relating to Rudradaman is 
of the year 52 and the interval of six years or 
even less cannot at all be sufficient for the reigns 
of the prosperous kings, Chashtana and Jayada- 
man. Kor can it be urged that Bbumaka or 
Nahapana extended Yiis sw.iy over Malwa and 
Guzaratand that Rudradaman or Chashtana, being 
a subordinate king, adopted his era, for both 
these king®, Chashtana and Rudradaman are styled 
as Mahakfihatrapa and one of them at all events, 
namely, Rudradaman, conquered and ruled over a 
number of other countries as well. For the same 
reason it cannot also be said that both Rudradaman 
ami Nahapana (also a Mahakshatrapa) were sub- 
ject to 6ome overlord in the north and adopted his 
era. Moreover, no such overlord has been shown 
to have started the era of 78 A.D., or even to have 
ruled over all the dominions of Rudradaman and 
Nahapana. It was at one time supposed that 
Kanishka, the great king of Kashmir and the 
Punjab, might be connected with the epoch of 78 
A. D. ; but that theory, as shown in my last paper, 
is incorrect and it has long been given up. It is 
therefore evident from tlio foregoing reasons that 
the era of Rudradaman and his dynasty was not 
the Nahapana era of 78 A.D., and that the two 
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Eighthly, it may be remarked that the coins of 
Chashtana contain his name in Brahmi, Kha* 
roshtri and Gieek characters and that his succes- 
sor* as well as Nahapana try to imitate the Greek 
script along the borders of their respective coins. 
But the imitation is so badly executed that tho 
Greek sciipt on these latter coins is not decipher- 
able.* This circumstance shows that the Greek 
characters were well understood in the days of 
Chashtana, but were soon forgotten in subsequent 
times, and that Chashtana and Nahapana lived a 
long interval apart. Mr. Rapson, the learned 
author of Indian Coins , t is of opinion that the 
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were na distinct as the dynasties to which they 
respectively belonged. 

Seventhly, one Other circumstance in favour of 
the earlier date for Riidradaronn may be referred 
to. Ti>e Clirnnr in«cription of Rudrndaman of 
the year 72, gives not only the names of the kings 
Chandragnpta and A*okn who constructed and 
repaired the Sndarsana lake, hut also of the for- 
trei’a artificer Pusliyagupta and the Utter'* subor- 
dinate Tush a* p? Raja, under whose superintend- 
ence the work was actually carried on. If Rudrn- 
damnn dated his inscriptions according to the 
Saka era and lived about (72 + 78 or) 150 A. D. f 
then there would be a vast interval of 
about 400 years between him and Asoka 
(273 — 231 U. C.,) and about 450 years between 
him and Chandmgupta (325 — 301 R. O.) Is it 
to be expected that after the lapso of so many 
centuries, the names of tho artificers also would 
be so well remembered? I would rather think 
that Rudrad.iman lived much earlier and that he 
commenced to reign about the year 52 of the 
Samvnt era, or 5 B. C. * 


* It may bo interesting hero to note that the so-called 
“earliest 8anakrit inscription," namely, the Gimar ins- 
cription ot Itndr&daman, belongs to the year 72 of the 
S&mvat era, or to 15 A. D. See ante, p. 150. 
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Eighthly, it may be remarked that the coins of 
Chashtana contain h»s name in Brahtni, Kha- 
roshtri and Greek characters and that his succes- 
sors as well as Nahapsna try to imitate the Greek 
script along the borders of their respective coins. 
But the imitation is so badly executed that the 
Greek sciipt on these latter coins is not decipher- 
able.* This circumstance shows that the Greek 
characters were well understood in the days of 
Chashtana, hut were soon forgotten in subsequent 
times, and that Chashtana and Nahapana lived a 
long interval apart. Mr. Itapson, the learned 
author of Indian Coins, t is of opinion that the 
silver coins of Chashtana (and of his successors 
and also of Nah&pana, who imitate the coins of 
Chashtana) are copied from the Hemidrachms of 
the Greek Princes of the Punjab, more parti- 
cularly perhaps from those of Apollodotus Philo- 
pator (2nd century B. C.) and that they seem to 
fellow the same weight and staudard. All these 
facts also go to support the earlier date for 
Chashtana. 

Lastly, wo shall consider certain possible 
objections to the conclusions herein arrived 
at. It is said that because tlia silver coins of 

* J. E. A. B. 1899, p. 357. 

t P. 21. 
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Chandmgtipti II • of the Gupta dynasty appeal 
to bo imitated + fiotn the Kshatrapa coni'*, theie- 
fottt it is like!} that lie put an end to the Kshn- 
trnpi dynasty, whose beginning h™ consequently 
to lie placed towards the 01 d of the first cenUity 
A D This infereme, I submit, cannot he legiti- 
mately drawn from the data obtainable. If iheiu 
be the resemblance claimed, it only jnctes that 
the Gupta dynasty came to reign nfl 4 *!* the 
Sitraps, and that they imitated some of the coins 
of the latter, jnat as they did the coins of the 
Knshansa.J which they resemble e-till more closely . 
Secondly, the iron pillar § at Delhi is understood 
as recording the conquest by Chandragupta II, of 
the Bihlicas near the seven mouths of the Indus 
arid it is also surmised that Chandraguptn II 
conquered Guzirat and Matwn. All this tmy be 
quite trim ; but nowhere is it stated that Chan- 
dragupta 1 1 overthiew this pirtieular Iv'hatiapa 

* His coin and inscription date* range from 69 to 95 
of the Gupta eia, (Epoch, 8th March. 319 A. D) i. e,, 
38S to 414 A D. For Gupta or Vallubhi era, see ‘Fleet’s 
Gupta. Inscriptions, Intro. 121. Indian Ant XX. pp. 
370 ff. 

t Dr. Bhandarlcar In Early History of the Deccan, 
p. 100. 

t Bee “ Indian Review,” November 1909, where I bare 
maintained that Kanishka was the last of the three 
Kusbanaa, and that he reigned between 27 to 03 A. D. 

§ Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, * p. 139. 
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dynasty which, ns 1 have already stated, had 
already come to an end about 253 A. D. Thirdly, 
one CUandragupt-i is mentioned in Hncshacharitc. 
of the seventh contury A. Jh, ns having killed n 
S-tgft. It is suppo-ed hut not with sufficient 
reason, that the CHandnigupta and the Saint men- 
tioned therein refer to Clutncl rugupta II. of the 
Gupta dynasty and the last king of the Kxh.»t»ap.i 
dynasty 1 expect ire ly and that a dynastic revolu- 
tion is hinted therein. It is submitted that 
this inference is rather fanciful, for the text 
tnn«d\ Rays*: — “ In his enemy's city, the king 
of thnSikss, while courting another man’s wife, 
was butchered by Chaodnignpta concealed in his 
mistress’ dress,” On the other hand, it appears 
to me that the Kslmtrapa dynasty was completely 
overthrown after the lapse of over 310 years, ns 
already stated, by Jswaradatia in about 253 A.D., 
and that the epoch of the Samvat era, namely, 
57 B.C., marks the consolidation of the tiib'-s of 
Malwa into one great tmlion under Cbasbtana, 
the founder of this longlived dynasty. 

I subjoin hereunder two lists of the Ksh*drapa 
kings witli their respective dates, for convenience 

of reference.^ 

* Harshacharita, Trans, by Cowell and Thomas, p. 104. 

tSce J. It. A. 8. 1800, p. 406-7; Miss Duff s Chronology 
of India, p. 206. 
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Kshaharat*. kings of Maharashtra : — 


Nos. 

| Names of King* 

Ioscrip. Date. 
Epoch 78 A.D. 

Data A. D. 

1 

Bhumixka 


78 A. D. 

2 

Nahapnna,ion of 1 

40-10 

.Vl8-121 A.D_ 

3 

(Dak shin itra,! 
daughter of 2, 
married Uaha- 
v&data.) 1 





Wedderburn’s Speeches & Writings. 

The Publishers have made every endeavour { o liake 
this collection comprehensive and up to date The* 
matter was selected by Sir William Wedderbum him-i 
self The first part contains the full text of his two 
Congress .Presidential Addresses 4 the second all his" 
speeches in the House of Commons the third Miscel 
laneous Speeches on a variety of topics jrelat mg to 
India the fourth Contributions to the Press on 
Indian Questions the fifth. Personalia 1>eing his 
speeches find writings in appreciation of his Indian apd 
European friends andthesixth, Repl es ^addresse? 
And Entertainments mTndiajand England la part 
seven, entitled ' Appreciations, wahave a selection of 
tnbuteS ^aid to Sir William s.servjces to India by hi$ 
numerous English and Ind an frieftds and admirers 

■-'Part 1 Congtess Speeches Presidential Addressed 
Bombay Congress 1889 v and Allahabad Congress 1910 
* Partll speeches In the House of Commons —Simultane- 
ous Examinations The Condition of the people of 
Ip^ia Parliamentary Inquiry for india, Indian Ex 
penditure .The 'Governments Pol cy in Chitril Speech 
on,the Ind an Budget 1895 The Retentiod of Chitral 
The Cotton duties and the Indian poor Indiad Troops 
at SuakipA The Maharajah of Jhalawdr ThqScrutmy 
of Indian Accounts The Condition p f the .Indian 
MnSses t Th§ Probleni of the Indian Rayat The Con 
dition of India ’The Poverty of India The Calcutta 
Municipal Bill Parliament and" Indian Affairs /The 
Famine in India The Indiap Budget 1900 p 
Part 11U Miscellaneous Speeches f 
Part IV Contributions to the Press , 

Part V Personalia r *■ . , 

Part Vl Replies to Addresses* 

^Tart \1L Appreciations 

Indian Social Jlcformei — TJie volume should be jn 
every collection of books bearing on Indian political 
and administrative reform. 
s Vlth a portrait and Index Cloth bound 
* Price Rs 3 To Subscribers of the IR »Rs,2-8. 

G A*NaJesan& Od.,Sunlrurama CbettyStrect, Madras 



Wacba’s Speeches and Writings. 

Thc.Honble SirD E Wachd’s numerous speeches 
and writings are brought, under one cover for the first 
time in this volume This publication contains bis 
Congress Speeches his Speeches in the Imperial 
Council and addresses to various public bodies as also 
his select essays on economic commercial and financial 
■subjects Contains also hia evidence before the Welby 
Commission'' ^ , 

* . j CONTENTS *" 

Congress Presidential Address, Calcutta, 1901 Evolu- 
tion of Indian Trade j Science of Commerce , Btray 
thoughts .on the Study <of Economics , Statistical and 
Economic Study among Indians, Indian Railway 
Fmaqcfe, Indian Military Expenditure The Indian 
Commercial Congress, Agricultural Banks Inlndii, 
The Currency Question Addresses to the Millowners 
Association BombayCongressReceptipn Committee’s 
.Addresses "* Simultaneous Examinations- Th^ Indian 
Civil vSctvice, Evidence before the Welby Commission 
Appendix Intfe^ with a portrait Bounds cfoth 4 
The Hindu — Sir Dinshaw s forte Is *3$ Is well known, 
finance and tlj is not surprising that opt of 19 selections 
about 15 directly relate to finance and donstituto on 
v exposition of his views on the Indian financial 
^luestioqs *• « 

C6mmom6eal — All the subject have been handled 
With masteriyability and can be Appreciated not only 
>, by Specialists but by lay'readcra As welK**' ^ r— * J 
Hmdusthan — A crying need of the present tijnes is 
■that the Indian students ought to study Indian econo 
mio problems m an mdepende/it purely E4stern-m3n- 
ner, dnd they would derive considerable* help 'on these 
problems from this Volume Sir D “E, WacETa !s a 
great authority on these problems and the publishers 
have done a valuable service by collecting the Speeches 
in a -volume like this ^ • ' * 

Lucknow jldiocalf — It is a storehouse of valuable 
information. ♦ f x ^ 

Price Rs“3 To Subscribers of the “ LB " fis, 233 
<5 A. Natesan&Co, SunkurdmaCbettyStriiet, Madras’ 



SUREHDRMIATH BUERJEl’S 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

r? An up-to-date collection of the speeches of the Hon. - 
Mr. fiurendranath Banerfea. It contains his many • 
important Congress Speeches including his two Presi- 
dential Addresses, bis Speeches in the ‘Viceregal 
Council, and several important ones delivered both in 
India and in England during his visits to that eot/ntry, 
in connection with the Press Conference and Congress 
Propaganda Work. ' ; 

, t v contents.,. * ,/ 

Introductory-— The Study of IndianHistory. Congress 
1 Speeches.— Congress Presidential Address, Poona, 1895 r 
Tbh Ooiferess: Its Mission; The Partition of Bengal ; 
Self-Government for India. Speeches In the Imperial • 
-CouncfL — University and Secondary Education; The 
Press 'Act; The Decentralization Commission; The 
Defence of India Act; The Calcutta University; 
Judicial and! Executive. Functions. Miscellaneous 
Speeches. — Indian Unity >Tho Vernacular Press Act ; 
Thopuccn’s Jubilee; An appeal to tho Mobamcdan 
Cbmrauoity; Government and Municipalities', Swa- , 
deuhism* ; Speeches "In '■ England — The Meeting In 
Finsbury ; The Debateattho Oxford Union ; Reception . 
-,by Mr. EL C. Schwann, M. It; India and English Liters' 
turn; The Indian’ Press; The Indians’ Dinner in 
London; Tho Situation in India t Contributions to the 
Press. — Lord ^Motley's Reform Proposals ; What 
India, Wants! Indian Unrest. Personal. — Manioi f 
Lord *B5pon. £ftppendix— Evidence before the Wclby , 
Commission. . . , ' - 

Ncvt — Messra." G. A. Nateaan & Co, of 
Macjra^ have done well to have brought out a handy 
edition of hisftpcCchcs and writings at the present 
■ tinjfe when public thought requires all the material . it 
can possibly obtain for its stimulation. . 

Jf he Karnataka — Being the utterances of out- 
greatest of his time, they deserve constant study by 
every publio worker and patriot. ’ 

Price Rs. 3. To_Subscribers of the " lb." Rs. 2-8. 

G; A. Nitesan & Co., 8uokurama Chetty Street, Madra ' 



SEGOND EDITION 

DADABHAl NAOROJI’S 

SPEECHES AND WHITINGS. 

This Is tho first attempt to bring under cno cover an 
exhaustive and comprehensive collection of tho Bpcechea 
and writings of the vcnerahJe Indian patriot, Dadabhal 
Naortji The first cart is a collection of his speeches 
and includes tho addresses that ha delivered before tho 
Indian National Congress on tho three oocaslons that lie 
presided over that assembly; all tho epeoebw that ha 
delivered m tho Hons© of Commons and a selection of tho 
speeches that ha delivered from ttmo to tlmo la Eppland 
and India. Tho aocond part Includes all his statement^ 
•to the iVelby Commission, a number of papers relating 
to the admission of Indians to tho Borvicea and many 
other vital questions of Indian administration. The 
appendix contains, among others, tho full text of his 
evidence before tho Welby Commission, his statement to 
the Indian Currency Committee of 1809, his replies « 
tbo questions put to him by tho Public Service Commit- 
tee on Last Indian Finance, Dad&bhal has been la the 
aetivoeervieoof his motherland for over sixty years and 
during ibis long period ho has boon steadily and strenuous- 
ly Hoiking for tho good of his countrymen ; it is hoped 
tbat bis writings and sneochoa which ■*«) now presented 
in a handy volumn will bo welcomed by thousands of hn 
admiring countrymen, . 

Price Rs 3 To Subscribers of the **IJl ' Rs £ 8 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

ruxx text or alt- tub presidential, "Addresses 

AND TOE RESOLUTIONS PASSED UP TO DATfJ, *" 
Seeond Edition : Crown 8vo , 1.326 Patel 
Bound in Cloth and well Indexed 
PRICE RS FOUR. To Subscribers of the “1 R." RS. THREE 


G A.Natesan&Co SunkuramaChettyStrcet.Madra^. 




THE GOVERNANCE OF INDTA ' 

AS IT IS AND AS IT MAY BE 
A DASD-nOOK or rsOORESSITE POLITICS 
BY 

GOVINDA DAS 

Babu Govinda Das's book on tho “Governance of* 
India" offers a constructive scheme of reforms (jj the 
Indian constitution. The book Is full of original and 
fruitful observations, the result of the author's con- 
tinuous study and reflection on the subject for over 
two decades. With tho help^of apt quotations 
gathered from rare publications, defects in the system 
of administration are driven home and ways shown by 
Vhich the defects could be eliminated and the system 
Improved. “The Governance of India ”'is a hand-book 
of living practical politics, a rotfe mecum for active 
politicians which no one, official or non-official — 
interested In the reform of the, Indian administration 
—can afford to ncgtect. 

Karnataka.— It Is an attractive volume of 360 pages, 
from the pen of ono who is a genuine scholar and a 
sincere lover of the motherland. 

The Rangoon Mail .— The interesting feature is the 
scheme by the iuthor touching the relationship of the 
Feudatory Indiu'to the Imperial Government which is 
rarely considered by Indian politicians and which is 
the most important consideration in any scheme of re- 
form for India. Tho book will bo prized both by the 
student and the politician. 

Indian Social Reformer . — Babu Govinda Das's book 
Is one of the ablest, the most thoughtful and the best 
informed treatises on the subject of governance of 
India that we have come across. We heartily com- 
mend Babu Govinda Das's book as an exceedingly 
illuminating addition to our meagre literature on 
Indian politics. 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth Bound. 

.Price. Rs. 3. To Subscriber* of “I. R.," Rs. 2-8. 


G. A-Natesan&Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 



INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ORIGIN AND PRO- 
GRESS J OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
AND THE GROWTH OF INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

BY | 

HON. AM VIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR. 

CONTENTS : — Introductory. The Genosls of Political 
Movement in India. The Early Friends of India. 
The Indian Press. The Gathering Clouds. The Clouds 
Lifted. The Dawning Light. The Inauguration and 
the Father of the Congress. The First Session of the 
Congress. The Career of the Congress. The Surat 
Imbroglio and the Allahabad Convention. Tho Work 
in England. The Congress : A National Movement. 
The Success of the Congress. The Partition of Bengal. 
The Indian Unrest and its Remedy. The Depression. 
The Reorganisation of the Congress. The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Indian Civil Service. The Indian Repre- 
sentation in British Parliament. India in Party 
Politics. The Educational Problem. India and the 
War. The New spirit and Self-Government for India. 
Appendices, Index and Illustrations. 

New India —The name of Amvika Charan Mazum- 
dar is known to all Indians who are Congressmen or 
students of Congress literature and history. And now 
in his old age he comes out with a book which every 
young Indian ought to read, mark and inwardly digest. 
The volum e is a brief survey of the origin and progress 
of our National Congress and ideals for which it stands. 
A volume of 25 chapters and 460 pages, from cover to 
cover it is useful, suggestive, breathing inspiration 
and hope. The well-informed author begins at, the 
beginning : not only at the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the Congress but prior to that period even. 

A New and Up-to-date edition. 

Price Rs. Three. To Subscribers of the I.R., Rs.2-8. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 




Gandhi’s Speeches and Writings. 

AUTHORISED, UP-TO-DATE, COMPREHENSIVE 
A Word of Tribute. — By Mr. G. A. Natesan. 

, The South African Indian Question. — The Biginnidg of 
the Struggle; The Transvaal Indians’ Deputation; 
British Indians in the Transvaal; The Issue at Stake 
The Immigrants' Restriction Bill, Indians and their 
Employers; Farewell to South Africa; Receptlojj at 
Madras ; The Indian South African League. 

Indians and the Colonies. — Reciprocity between India 
and the Dominions ; Indian and European Emigrants; 
Indentured Labour; Indian Colonial Emigration. 

Passive Resistance.— How the Idea Originated ; The 
Origin of the Movement in South Africa ; Statement 
•before the Magistrate; A Confession of Faith: A 
Lesson to India; Passive Resisters in the Tolstoy 
Farm; The Genesis of Passive Resistance; The 
Rationale of Suffering; Soul Force' va. Physical 
Force ; A Message to the Congress ; Conquer Hatred 
by Love; The Gains of the Passive Resistance 
Struggle; The Theory and Practice of Passive 
Resistance : On Soul-Force and Indian Politics. 

Gandhi’s Jail Experiences — First Jail Experiences ; 
Second Jail Experiences; Third Jail Experiences. 

Indian Problems. — The Duties of British Citizenship; 
Civic Freedom; A Plea for the Soul: Hindus and 
Moslems; On Anarchical Crimes; Loyalty to tho 
British Empire ; Advice to Students ; Politics and the 
People ; The Gurukul ; Swadeshi : Ahimsa ; Economic 
Progress vs Moral Progress ; The Moral Basis of 
Co-operation ; Third Class Travelling on Indian Rail- 
vyays ; Vernaculars as Media of .Instruction; Guzarati 
Educational Conference : The Reward of Public Life ; 
Unveiling Mr. Gokhale’s Portrait ; Hindu University 
Speech; The Satyagrahashrama ; Guzarat Political 
Conference ; Social Service : The Benares Incident. 
Miscellaneous Appreciations, Portraits, Illustrations, Cartoons 
Crown 8vo. 304 pages. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “Indian Review. " Re. 1-4. 
■G. A. Natesan* Co , Sunkurama Chetty Stre ot, Madras 



SAROJINI NAIDU’S 

SPEECHES' AND WRITINGS. 

This exhaustive and comprehensive collection of tbo 
speeches and writings of Mrs. Sarojini Naldu includes , 
her speeches delivered from time to time at the vari- 
ous sessions of the Congress, the Indian Social and 
The is tic Conferences. It inclades also her notable 
utterances on Self-Government for India, the Educa- 
tion l$f Indian Women, the Elevation of Indian Woman- 
hood, Hindu-Muslim Unity, *tbe Privileges of the 
Younger Generation, thq Arms Act, Indiana and 
Military Service, Indentured Labour and several 
select addresses to students. 

Commonweal. — The book under notice contains 
Mrs. Naidu’s speeches on a variety of subjects. 
Religion, Politics, Social Reform, Education — all have 
been dealt with in a style which one always associates 
with -every literary production of Sarojini. The 
■“ Reminiscences of Mr. Gokhale ” which is an appre- 
ciation of her great leader published soon after his 
death is fittingly included in this volume. 

Hindu. — Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s inspiring speeches 
and writings on a variety of subjects. It i3 printed on 
good paper in bold type. 

Darjeeling Advertiser. — Her addresses and essays 
■deal with a variety of subjects and the inclusion of her 
recent speeches at Madras makes the volume quite 
up-to-date. The book is printed on featherweight paper. 

Rangoon Mail. — The publication of Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu's speeches and waitings has come most oppor- 
tunely. * • • * Her speeches are equally melo- 

dious and inspiring. We leave our readers to-read 
and judge for themselves this admirable collection of 
-writings and speeches of one whose name has found a 
-tender comer in every true Indian heart. 

WITH A PORTRAIT AND APPRECIATIONS. 

Crown Slo printed on Featherweight paper. 

Ke, One. To Subscribers of “Indian Review,’’ As Twelve. 


•O.A. Natesan &Co„ Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 



INDIAN ARTS, INDUSTRIES & AGRICULTURE . 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems. By Prof" 
V. G, Kale, Fergusson College, Poona, Second Edition. 
Price Re 1-8. To Subscribers of the “Indian Review," 
Re. 1-4. 

* The Swadeshi Movenent.'-A Symposium by Represent- 
ative Indiana end Anglo-Indians. Second Edition. Re. 
1-4, To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Re. 1. 

Agricultural Industrie* In India. By Seedick R. Sayaui. 
With an introduction by Sir Vituldas Damodaf Tkack- 
ersey. Second edition. .Revised and enlarged. Re. 1. 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review.” As. 12. . , 
Essays on Indian Art. Industries and Education. By 
E. B. HavelI.Re. 1-4 To Subscrjbersofthe Re. I- 
Essays on Indian Economics. (Third Edition.) By 
Maliadev Govind Ranode. Price Rs. 2‘ To Subscribers 
of the “ I.B,” Re. 1-8. 

Industiial India. By Glyn Barlow, 14 a. Second Edi- 
tion. Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ I.R." Aa. 12. 

Mft-Irrigatlon. By A. Chatterton. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of 
the “ Indian Review," Rc. 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture.— Some Lessons 
from America. By Cathelyne Singh. Price Rc. L To 
Subscribers of the “ Indian Review," As. 12. 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

YUw* of reor*i«n(«((r* ladtiat •ad *ailo-ladlsat. 
Contains among othebs, the yiews of Dadabhai 
Naoroji.H.H.thc Gaekwar of Baroda, H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Bharbanga, G. K. Gokbale, Dr.SirRashBebari 
Ghose, Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Curritnbhoy Ebcahira, Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi, Sir R. If. Moot erica, Sir D. E. Wacha, 
Hon. Kao Bahadur R. N. Nndbolkar, Hon. Pandit 
Madan Moban Malaviya, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, Mr. 
Surendranatb Banerjee, and also of Lord Minto, Lord 
Carmichael, Lord Ampthill, etc. 

Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Price Re. 1-4 To Subscribers of “ I.R,” Re, i. 


G,A.Natesan & Co., SunkuramaChetty Street, Madras* 




HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY-' 

Sri Sankaracharya.— I. — His Life and Times. By 
Krisbnaswamy Aiyar, M.A...L.T. IX. — HU Fhilo 90 P“y* 
By Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhuabnn. Both i° on0 
volume. Aa. 12. To Subscribers of 44 I.R.” As. r- 
Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism.— A short Historic 
By C. N. Krishnaswamy Aiyar, MA. As. 12. To 1 ^ubs- 
cribera of the “ Indian Review," As. 8. 

J/l Ramanulacharya. — -His Life and Times. j®- 
Krisbnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. His Philosophy, .y *• 
Rajagopalachariar, M.A., B.Ll As. 12. . To Subsr ribors 
of the “ Indian Review," As. 8. 

The life and Teachings of Buddha. By Dharin^P 3 * 3 ' 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers, 44 1. R.,“ As.' 8. 

Sri Sankaracharya's Select Works.— The Text in Ha M- 
krit Devanagiri type and an English Translatin' 1 ; By 
S. Venkataramanan, B.A. Price Re. 1-8. To* Sr 1 ™ 011 " 
bers of the “ Indian Review, ” Re. 1. . . 

The YalshnavaUe Reformers of India.— Critical Sk® lc “ ea 
of their Lives and Writings. * By T.RajagopalacY 3 ” 3 ^; 
T?tli» Re. 1>T<\ Suhaerihera tha ' - LK - 

As. 12. 

, Swaral Vlvekanahda —An exhaustive and ' conU ,r0be3 ' 
sive collection of his speeches and writings. „ ” " ,l 
four portraits. Fourth Edition. Price Rs. z * To 
Subscribers of the “Indian Review, " Re. 1-8. a 
Aspects of the Vedanta. 'By various writers. P ec ® Q d 
Edition. As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ I.R, " A 9, °* . 

Ten Tamil Saints. Byhlr-M. S. Purnalingam “ulai, 
BA, L.T. Price As. 12. To Subscribers, “ LR, " A 3 - *• . 

India’s Untouchable Saints. By K. V. Rama^ T3m, » 
B.A, B.L. Price As 6. To Subscribers “I.R, " A^, r „ 
Essentials of Hinduism. As. 8. To Subscribers of LR„ 
As. 6. ' - 

Hindu Psalms and Hymns. By Mr. K. V. Rama^ wam b 
B.A., BX. Price As. 4. • 

Maltreyi : A yedic Story. By Pandit Sitanath T 3 ^ 3 * 
bhushan. Price As. 4. 

The Bhagavad-Glta or the Lord’s Song. With tb e ^ ex ' ; 
in Devanagiri and an English Translation, if? 
Annie Besant. Third Edition. As. 2. 


G.A. Natesan&Co, Snnkurama Chetty Street, jfedras. 



THE LIFE & TEACHINGS OFBUDBHA 

BY * 

THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 

Price As. 18, To Subscribers of the “Review? As, S, 


SRI SANKARACHARYA 

' HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY 0. N. KFJBHNASWAMY AIYAK. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. ^ 

BY PANDIT 81TANATH TATTVABHU8HAN. 
Price As. 12. To Subacri&era of the “Btwup," As. 8. 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism 

A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRI8HNA8WAMY AlYAR, u.k„ l.t. 
•Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the "Rexitw? As- 8. 

SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. • 

BY S. KR18HNABWAMI AIYANOAR, U.A. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. RAJAOOPALACQARIAR, m.a.^ V.U 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ TtecieiM? As. 8, 
9. A. Natcsan & Co.. Sunkorama ChelJy Street. Madras. 




SHAKESPEARE'S CHART* OF' LIFE 

( . i Beikg'Studies of 
T fAMiPT PTfifJ TiEAR OTHELLO-*&'MAOBETir 
b“t!e RET m. WILLIAM MILLER, O.LE. 

Price Hs. 4. To Subscribers of the “I-U” Rs. 3. , 

0 ' Available Separately. Re. One each! 

KING CEORGE’SSPMES IS TO. 


A COUPRETE COLLECTION OP ALL THE SPEECHES 
CKLlVEaCD IH INDIA DCT.ING HIS TOUR 
AS PRINCE OP WXl.ES AND IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE RECENT CORONATION DURBAR 

This is a complete and tip-to-dalo collection ol all the 
speeches delivered by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
during his first tour in India as Priuce of Wales and his 
second tout in connection with the Coronation Dnrhar. 
No speech of any importance relating to India has been 
omitted; and to make this handy collection ol His 
Majesty's Indian opeecbes doubly valuable, a useful Ap- 
pendix has been added, containing among others, the text 
of tbe announcement relating to the Coronation Durbar 
Boons ; the Proclamations ol H. AT King George, QUeeit 
Victoria and King Edward the Sesenth on their accession 
to the throne and tbe messages of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward to the Durbars of 1S77 and of 19C3. The 
book contains a fine portrait of Their Majesties as frontis- 
piece and seven other illustrations. We hope that this * 
handy volume will bo welcomed by the millions of His *• 
Majesty’s subjects not,only in India hat all over tha 
Empire, 

With eight Illustrations.. 

Re. One. To Subscribers of tbe " Indian Review,**' 
As. 12. 


Q. A, Natesaa & Co., Suakntama Chetty Street, Madras.;! 



BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT INDIANS. ; 

A Eerlpt o( Callorm Bookleti each. uttb'a. Portr»it giving « 
«uedn’et biographic*! sketch and confining 1 -sopiflui extract* 
from Hi is *peeche» and wiUlnga ot the personages described. > 
Thru Oatt > ., Budruddfa TjabJl 

*T« ft.i-n.lnl N«Id.i v Sir Syed Ahmed . , 

Sir Syed Amir AH . t 

NiWttb Hohtlt.-nl-Mulk , 

H It The Agha Rban 
Sir Saint Jung • 

Sir 8 Subr*rfl*nU Iyer 
BaljtunRedhAt TU»k 

M»d*n Mohan MaUrlya 
Sabu Ktiito Daa Pel . . 

H U Aludhollar 
V Kihlmuvnml Aiyar 
Dr van C Jr«n(j*«Wtu 
HahlmtnlU Mobamed Sayani 
lamra Chandra Vldyaiagar 
Behramjt M Kalahari 

Sir O Sankaran Kalr 
M H The Qaekwar of Daroda 
R R»gunetb» Kau, C S 1 • 
Footiofip 3 vo. Price* •»*. FourwcB 


Rshlndranatb Tagore 
Michael Jladflusudan Putt 
Padabhal Vaoroil 
Sir P M Mehta 
Dinrfiaw Eduijl 'Vacha 
Jdahader Govlnd Raonde 
■Q K Qolrbalr 
Dr Huh Heharl Ohose 
W« La i rat hat 
KsviVaraa » 1 

KTTelang 

Surcndrnnath Banerjei 
Someth t’hnnder Dntt 
A ban da Mohan Bose 


W O BmnnjM 
1*1 Mohun Ohose 


' Saints of India Series 

This is a Dew scries of short sketches dealing with 
■the lives of the most eminent saints that have risen in 
India. These lives are all based on the original 
account and biographies to be found in the several 
Indian languages. Each book also contains a special 
account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each 
saint ta.ue.ht. A. unique feature of these sketches 
consists in the numerous and choice quotations from 
vthp poems andntterances of these saints. Each volume 
has a fine frontispiece. . \ 

6BI BAMARRI3HRA DYANAND 3ARASWAIT XABItt , 

SWASH VJVEKANANDA SAIKTJDSYAfJESHWAB XtAMDAS 

SWAMV BAM TIB AT 11 TDK ARAM JiAftAR 

SAMOBV CKAITASYA . BKSATU 

Price, Four Annas each. 


<3. A. Nntesan & Co* Sunkuraraa Chetty Street; Madras . 



ALL ABOUT THE "WAR 



COMPRHHBNSnTt AND AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF tj 
WAB TTlTn NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS PORTRAIT* 
CARTOONS ‘>1 APS AND. DIAGRAMS 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


Officers of Indian Civil; Military and Medical Bervicj 
Ministers of Native States, Engineers, Education^ 
Journalists, Lawyers, Publicists and other Specialist 

EDITED BY MR O, A. NATESAN 
INTRODUCTION BY H £ LORD PFNTLANl 
H I. THE VICEROY'S OPINION- 

tZT A well planned tolume which should be of t’rt 
great use to the public for whom 1 1 is intended 1 
The Jfadros Mad — Tlie book contains a vast anwi 
of information, historical, political, military, naval hi ; 
geographical Various writers, many of them specia 
qualified, discuss the causes of the war, the foroes at f 
disposal of the belligerents the weapons employed,! , 
characters and talents of the leaders, andthe effect 1 ' i 

the war Numerous illustrations accompany the artic 

604 Pages, 240 Portraits, 107 Illustrations, 1 
37 Cartoons, is Maps and Diagrams 
Price Rs Pour To Subscribers of The / R , Rs » 


L’£b'4.?atesan& Co , Publishers, George Town, Madra 


